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STORIES OF THE CULTIVATING CASTE 



No. 178 

Goncerning the Friendship of the Hare 

and the Parrot 

IN a certain country there are a Hare, and a Mouse-deer, 
and a Parrot near a river, it is said. The three every 
day come to the river to drink water. 

One d?Ly the Parrot said to the Hare, " Friend." 

Then the Hare having said, " What ? Wte two are friends 
indeed. From our friendship what will be the profit ? 
Should you find and give me a mate we should indeed be 
friends,'* afterwards the Parrot said, " If so, stay there until 
the time when I come [after] finding a mate for you," and 
the Parrot drank water and went away. 

On the following day, when the Parrot came he met with 
a Mouse-deer. Having seen the Parrot the Mouse-deer 
says, " Friend, where is your friend ?" 

The Parrot says, " My friend has not come to-day." 

Then the Mouse-deer says, " What friendship with those 
Hares ! If you become friendly with us what things cannot 
we do !" 

Then the Parrot says, " Friend, he is [my] former first 
friend i now then, I cannot abandon him." 

At that the Mouse-deer having become a little angry went 
away. Having so gone, the Mouse-deer, seeking the Hare, 
says to^ the Hare, " Friend, with that Parrot what friend- 
ship ! The food which that one eats is different, the place 
where that one lies down; is different, that one is an animal 
which flies [in the air] above. Are we so ? We lie down in 
one place, we eat one food. Because of it, give up [your] 

^ Lit,, with (ekka), a common form of expression. 
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friendship with that one." At that the Hare became a 
little angry. 

After. that, the Mouse-deer, having gone near the Parrot, 
says, " Take you [to heart] the things that I say, O Parrot- 
youngster." 

Thereupon the Parrot said, " What, friend ?" 

The Mouse-deer says, " The sort called Hares at any place 
whatever are not trusted." 

Then the Parrot asked, " Well then, what are you telling 
me to do ?" 

Then the Mouse-deer says, '' On account of it, give up 
your friendship with the Hare." To that the Parrot did 
not consent. 

After that, the Mouse-deer, havmg gone near the Hare, 
said, '' Friend, we having been in the midst of this forest, 
except that there is convenience through the water, through 
the food there is none. Because of it, let us go into the 
midst of the villages." 

The Hare also being pleased at this, and having said, 
'' Hi ; let us go," the two together went into the midst of 
the villages. Having gone there, the two crept into a bush. 

A man saw that this Hare and Mouse-deer crept into the 
bush. Having seen it, the man spoke to yet [other] taen, 
and having brought nets they fixed them. When they had 
thus fixed them the Hare bounded away; the Mouse-deer 
was caught. 

The Hare having bounded away from there, went to the 
spot where it formerly stayed at first. After that, it met 
with the Parrot. Then the Parrot asked the Hare,* " Where, 
friend, is the Mouse-deer ?" 

The Hare said, " Friend, men seized the one who tried 
to break the friendship of us two." 

Then the Parrot says, ''Friend, through his gomg to 
break our friendship that we [have had] for a long time, 
danger befel that very one." Having said it, the friendship 
of the two was in the very same manner [as before]. 

Anun nahan4(i yanakota iamumma nakinawd. 

Whfle they are going to kill others they die themselves. 

Nortfhwestern Province. 
^ Lit,, from the hand of the Hare. 
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No* 179 

The Deer and its Friends 

AT a certain time there were three yeais without rain. 
Because there was no rain, water everywhere was 
wanting. In the wilderness in the midst of the forest 
there was water at a single rock-hole. There a Deer drank 
water. 

At the time when the Deer, having eaten and eaten food 
in the jungle, was going, he met with a Crow. The Crow 
said, ^' Friend, you are in health, as though without any 
want of food or water. For us there is not a drop of water 
for bathing or drinking. AnS ! Merit will be attained.^ 
Please tell me also the {dace where you drink water.*' 
Thereupon he told the Crow the path to the rock-hole in 
which there is water. 

At the time when the two are coming thus and drinking 
the water, the Woodpecker met them. '' Friends, where 
do you drink water ? Merit will be attained; tell me also,** 
the Woodpecker said. Afterwards they told the Wood* 
pecker the path. 

At the time when the three were drinking the water, a 
Turtle met them. The Turtle also asked, *^ Friend, where 
do you drink water ? We indeed are going {Ut. making) to 
die. Merit will be attained. Tell us, too, the place where 
you drink water.'* They showed the path to the Turtle 
also. 

Well then, at the time when the four were drinking the 
water, a Jackal met them. The Jackal says, *' Friend, 

^ Pin siddfhwsyi, a common expresskm of beggais when asking 
alms. 
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where do you drink water ? There is no want of food and 
water for you, indeed. Ane ! Merit will be attained; tell 
me also." , 

[The animals] having shown the path to the Jackal also, 
while the five were drinking the water there, a Vaedda 
having gone hunting also saw the water-hole. He saw that 
a Deer had drunk water at the water-hole. Having seen 
it, the Vaedda thought, " I must catch this Deer." He set 
a deer-hide noose there to catch the Deer. Well then, when 
the Deer was going [there] to drink water, the Deer was 
caught in that Vaedda's deer-hide noose. 

The Turtle, and the Cirow, and the Woodpecker, and the 
Jackal, these four friends, having come to drink water, 
when they looked the Deer had been caught. 

Well then, the four having said, " Ane ! Our friend who 
showed us the road to drink water to-day has been caught 
for killing," the other three said to the Jackal, " Ane ! 
Friend, you indeed are able to bite this fold of deer- 
hide.V 

The Jackal, thinking, " To-day a good eating has been 
hung up for me," said, "Ane! Friend, I am indeed 
unable to bite the deer-hide fold. My teeth are shaking 
about." 

Then those three said, " Ane ! Friend, don't tell those 
lies; you can indeed somehow or other bite it." 

Having said, " Ane ! I cannot," the Jackal lay down at 
the edge of the jungle. In [every] possible way the three 
told the Jackal. The Jackal did not bite it at all. Having 
said [to himself], " I shall obtain the stomach," he remained 
silent. 

The Turtle was biting and biting [the cord] as much as he 
could, during that day night-time. " On the following day, 
as it became light, the Crow said to the Woodpecker, 
"Friend, you go, and when the Vaedda is preparing to 
come, make an evil omen (5aia)." 

At dawn, the Vaedda having arisen says to the Vaedi 
woman (his wife), " Cook a packet of rice, and give me it. 
I have set a noose. In order to go to look at it." 

At that time the Woodpecker cried out. Then the 
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Vaedda says, " Bolan, there is a bad omen. Having waited 
a Kttle time, cook." ^ 

Afterwards, having waited a little time the woman arose. 
At that time, also, the Woodpecker cried out. When she 
was taking the rice also, the Woodpecker cried out, yet the 
woman having cooked the packet of rice gave it to the 
Vaedda. 

' The Vaedda taking the axe and taking the packet of 
cooked rice, at the time when the Vaedda is going, the 
Woodpecker having come flying above tells the other 
friends, " Ane ! Friend, now then indeed, we cannot save 
him« I made evil omens as much as possible; without 
hearkening to them the Vaedda is coming." 

Afterwards, the three beseeched the Jackal, and told it 
[to bite the cord]. Yet the Jackal did not bite it. Having 
3aid [to himself], "I shall obtain the stomach," without 
speaking he remained Ijdng down. 

Then the Vaedda having come, and seen that the Deer 
has been caught, hung the packet of cooked rice on a tree, 
and taking the axe came near the Deer. As he was coming, 
the Crow tore open the packet of cooked rice. Then when 
the Vaedda is. coming near the packet of cooked rice, the 
Crow goes aWlcy, 

When the Vaedda is going back near the Deer, again the 
Crow tears the packet of cooked rice. The Vaedda, having 
become angry at it, threw the axe to strike the Crow. The 
Crow flew away. The axe having struck the Jackal, the 
Jackal died. Then the Deer, breaking the deer-hide cord, 
bounded ofi. Well then, the friends having joined together 
went away. 

The Vaedda saying and saying, " Ane ! Was it the Deer 
that I got, or the packet df cooked rice I got ?"^ went away. 

P. B. Madahapola, Ratemahatmayd, 
North-western Province, 

^ In the Kaihd Sarii Sagara (Tawney), vol. i» p. 285, it is strted 
that " an evil pmenpx^esenting itself to people engaged in any under- 
taking, if not counteracted by delay and other methods, produces 
misfortune." One of the other methods was a drinking bout (see 
the same work, vol. i, p. 331). 

' That is, " I lost the deer in order to save the packet of rice." 
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The Deer, the Jackal, and the Crow, (Variant a.) 

In a certain country, when a Deer and a Crow were 
friends while a long time was going, one day the Deer met 
with a Jackal. The Jackal, having seen the Deer, says, 
^* I also should be pleased to be friendly with you. Because 
of it, are you willing or not ?" he asked. 

Then the Deer says, ^' I indeed am willing. I don't know 
if the Crow which has become my friend is willing or not.** 

Then the Jackal asked the Cr<$w. The Crow says, ** I am 
not willing, but if the Deer is willing, remain,'* he said. 
After that the whole three were friendly. The Crow's 
dwelling was in a tree; the dwelling of the other two was 
under the tree 

One day when the Jackal is going to seek food, having 
seen a rice field and come back, he says to the Deer, ^^ Friend, 
let us two go for food. I have seen a good rice field to-day. 
You eat the rice there ; I will eat crabs there,*' he said. 

The Deer says, *' I will not. It is not good to go there ; 
should we go there we shall come into danger," he said. 

The Jackal, on the following day having gone [there] and 
come back, sa}^ to the Deer, '' Nothing having been done 
[to me] there, let us very two go to-morrow,** This Jackal 
says thus with the intention that having killed the Deer he 
may eat the flesh. 

The Deer, trusting the word of the Jackal, went. Having 
gone, when he looked there is a paddy field. Having seen 
it and eaten the paddy (growing rice) that day, he came 
back. On the following day, too, the Jackal said, "Let 
us go." And because the Deer could not break the Jackal's 
word, on that day, also, he went. 

That day, the man whose field it is, the owner off the 
field, having come, when he looked saw that deer had 
eaten it; and having come home, and gone back taking a 
noose which was twisted from hides, he set it at the gap [in 
the fence] through which the Deer came. 

Thereupon, in order to eat the paddy the Jackal and Deer 
came to the field. While they were coming [through the 
fence] the Deer was caught in the noose which had been set. 
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Then the Deer says. ** Friend, to-day having come they will 
kill me. Because of it bite this noose/' he said. 

Thereupon the Jackal says, " I cannot. This is Sunday ;^ 
how shall I bite hides to-day V^ Having said this, the 
Jackal got hid and waited. 

The Crow, also, having seen that the Deer does not come 
for a long time, the Crow also came to seek the Deer. 
Having come, when he looked he saw that the Deer had 
been caught in the noose, and asked, '* Friend, what is 
[the reason of] it ?" 

And the Deer sa]rs, ^' This indeed is the Jackal^s contriv- 
ance. To-day how shall I get free ?" he asked the Crow. 

The Crow says, '' I will tell you a stratagem. At the time 
when the rice-field owner is coming I will peck at your eye 
[as though you were dead]. I will caw at a [certain] time. 
At that time spring up and run away," he said. 

Thereupon the rice-field owner came, taking a cudgel. 
Having come, when he looked he saw that the Deer, having 
been caught in the noose, is dead. Then he began the 
folding up of the noose. When the Crow was cawing the 
Deer sprang up and ran away. 

Having seen the running Deer and thrown the cudgel 
that was in his hand, [it struck the Jackal, and] at the blow 
which was struck the Jackal died. 

(This is the story as it is found in the Hitdpadeia, with an 
antelope in place of the deer.) 

North-western Province^ 



Thb Rat and the Turtle that kept the Precepts. 

(Variant b.) 

In a certain country there is a river. At the river there 
is a Rat; in that river there is a Turtle. Every day when 
this Turtle rises to the surface this Rat is here. The Turtle 
said, ^* Friend» what are you [doing] there ?'' he said. 

* Sunday is not a good day for beginning any new work; of 
coarse this has ao connection with the idea of the Christian sabbath 
Wednesday and Saturday are the most unlucky days of the week. 
Thursday Is the luckiest one for all purposes. (See vol. 11., p. 192.) 
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I am keeping the Precepts " (of Buddha). 
Is it good for me also to come ?" the Turtle said. 
THis Rat^aid, " It is very good." After that the Turtle 
came. 

At the time when these two are keeping the Precepts a 
Deer came to the river for drinking water. Having seen 
these two here, " What, friends, are you [doing] there ?" 
[he said], 

" We are keeping the Precepts." 
Is it good for me to come ?" 

Ane t It is very good," they said. After that, the 
Deer came. 

At the time when these three are keeping thfe Precepts a 
Crow came fljong. The Crow said, "What, friends, are 
you [doing] there ?" 

We three are keeping the Precepts." 
Would it be good for me to come, too ?" he said. 
You [Crows] are not trustworthy." 
It is true, friend, [regarding the others]; nevertheless 
there is trustworthiness in me," he said. Thereupon they 
said, " Come." The Crow came. 

At the time when these four are keeping the Precepts a 
Jackal came. Having seen these four the Jackal said, 
" What, friends, are you [doing] ther« ?" • . 

" We are keeping the Precepts." 
" Would it be good for me to come, too ?" he said. 
" Your kind are not trustworthy," they said. 
" Yes, it is true [regarding the others]; nevertheless I am 
trustworthy," he said. 

"If so, come," they said. Afterwards the Jackal 
came. 

Attheiime'when the five are: keeping the Precepts, when 
the Jackal went for food and went to the Gamartla's chena,- 
he. saw that there is good com there, and he said to the 
Deer, " JFriend, there is a good food foryou in the GamarSla's 
chena," he said. . 

The Deer said, " [For you] to tell me the road let us go 
together," he said. The Jackal and Deer, both^ having 
gone, the Deer ate food and filling his belly returned. 
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On the following day, when the Jackal was going alone 
to the Gamarala*s chena the Gamar^la was [there]. 

This Jackal said, "Doesn't the com disappear in this 
chena ? The Deer, indeed, hos eaten it. You can't find 
the gap [by which he came] ; shall I find and show (/»/., give) 
yon it?" 

The Gamarala said " Ha." 

"Here, look; the gap. Having made the noose, land 
seized and killed it, you must give me meat^" he said. The 
Gamarala made the noose. 

On the following day, when the Deer went to eat food on 
the high ground, he was tied in the noose. When the Jackal 
went he had been tied. The Jackal went near the Gamarala 
[and told him]. 

The Crow said, " Our friend went for food; why has he 
not come ?" When he went to look, having seen that he 
had been tied in the noose, he said to the Rat, " Friend, that 
friend of ours went to eat food; paving been tied in the 
noose he is unable to come." ^ 

After that, the Rat having gone cut the noose.. He said 
to this Deer, "Remain lying down in the grass field," he 
said. (To make it appear to be dead the Crow perched on 
the body of the Deer.) ' ". ' 

When [he saw that] this Crow had perched on the back of 
the Deer, that Gamarala says to the Jackal, "To-day 
indeed he has died." 

When this Gamarala was going near the Deer, the Deer, 
having said "Hu," bounded away. Then the Gamarila 
struck the Jackal [with his axe]. The Jackal says, " Not 
being obedient [to the Precepts], an axe-thunderbolt struck 
me," [and died]. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

In The Jdtaha, No. i6 (vol. i, p. 49), a deer that was snared is 
described as shamming death^ as in the second of these tales, and 
escaping when the hunter unfastened the noose. 

^ Peirtially trained cart-bulls, the little black humped ones, often 
pretend to be dead in order to avoid drawing a cart, and I have seen 
a wounded jackal and crocodile escape after behaving in this manner; 
I am not aware that deer act thus. (See Tennent' s Nat, Hist, , p. 283 .) 
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In the J&taka tale No. 216 (vol. ii, p. 106), when an antelope, a 
woodpecker, and a tortoue (turtle) lived near a lake, a hunter caught 
the antelope in a leather nooee. While the tortoise endeavoured to 
gnaw through the leather, the woodpecker went off to make evil 
omens and delay the hunter in the early morning. It did this by 
uttering a cry, flapping its win^B, and striking him in the lace as 
he opened the front door of his hut. He thought *' Some bird of evil 
omen has struck me," so he turned back and lay down for a short 
time. By repeating this at the back-door the bird made the man 
remain at home till sunrise. When at last he approached the 
antelope the tortoise had gnawed through all but one thong ; the 
antelope burat this and escaped. The jackal is not Introduced into 
this version, which being illustrated in the early Bharahat reliefs is 
of earUer date than 230 B.C. 

In L0 Panicka-Tantra of the Abb6 Dubois, a crow, a cat, a turtle, 
^d a gaseUe formed a friendship together. When the gaxeUe was 
caught the rat brought others and gnawed through the nets and 
saved it. Afterwards when the tat and tuHie were likely to be 
seised, the gaselle led the hunters away, and its friends escaped. 
The jackal is not mentioned. 

In the HitopadUa a crow, a rat, a turtle, and an antelope were 
friends; a hunter caught the turtle and tied it to his bow in order 
to take it home. By the rat's advice the antelope feigned death, 
the crow perched on it, and while the hunter went with his knife to 
the antetope the rat gnawed in two the string that held the turtle, 
which at oooe plunged into the water; the antelope then rui Off. 
In the KaikA Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 52, a mouse takes 
the place of the rat. 
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The Foolish Birdi 

IN a certain country a hen bird laid eggs on a rock ; when 
she was there a considerable time young ones were 
hatched from the eggs. While the young ones are on the 
rock, the bird having come [after] seeking food, gives it to 
the young ones. 

One day, when the bird was going seeking and seeking 
food, there was a Mi tree* in the jungle. The Mi flowers of 
that Mi tree had fallen on the ground. The bird, gathering 
the flowers, and having come and spread them out on the 
rock on which were the young ones, said to the young ones, 
** Children, until the time when I come [after] seeking food 
for you, look after these." 

Afterwards the young ones, having said "H5," stayed 
looking in the very direction of the Mi flowers. The bird 
went to seek food. 

The sun's heat having fallen on them, [through their] 
drying and drying up the Mi flowers became extremely 
less; when one looked the Mi flowers were not even to 
be seen. 

The bird seeking food and having come, when she looked 
there were no Mi flowers. Having said, " The young birds 
ate them, indeed," she asked the young ones about it. The 
young birds said, " We did not eat them." 

The bird having become angry and said, " If ye did not eat 
them, who ate them ?" struck all the young birds on the 
rock and killed them. 

i Another title is, " The Story of the Female Turtle Dove." 

' Bassia hngifolia. 
VOL. in. 13 B 
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Then the white lotus throne of ^akra, the Divine King, 
having become hot, he rained a rain. When it was thus 
raining it soaked those Mi flowers that had dried up, and 
[as they expanded again] the rock was filled with them in 
the same manner as before. 

The bird having been looking on, said, " Ane ! My 
foolishness in killing my children !" and called her children. 
She called them in the manner of verse : — 

They dried and dried until they shrank; my children on the rock 

I've slain. 
KingSakra's eyes divine beheld; he rainM down a flowery rain. 
Then in the very form they had, a rock was filled with flowers again ; 
But crjdng, " Son ! My callow ones I" your mother called to you in 

vain. 

That indeed. Now also, those birds saying " Kuturun, 

Son, Son !"^ call them. 

North-western Province. 

The text of the verse is : — 

IVili wUi a^u-wena turu, daruwan gale gaesuwd. 
Sack rajuni diwas bald, mal waessak waessd. 
Etakota mal Hbuwu lesama gaUn ekak pirund. 
" Pubborun, ptUi/' kiyd, amtnd an^a-gaesuwd. 

In a variant by a Tom-tom Beater the verse is : — 

Blossoms of jungle tree I saw and brought, and on the rock I 

strew. 
They dried and dried until they shrank; my children then I beat and 

slew. 
Now, aying, " Kufuru, Son, ku V your mother vainly calls to you. 

Kaele gasi pub daekald, gaU genat waenuwd. 

Wilt wilt a4^4^w0na turu, daruwan gasald ma$ruwd, 

" KuturUy puU, kUf"^ hiyd, ammd alHjda'gasoH. 

In Cinq Cents Contes ei Apologues (Chavannes), vol. ii, p. 228, 
two pigeons collected ripe fruits and filled their nest with them. 
During drought which followed they shrank considerably; the male 
pigeon charged the female with eating them alone, and although she 
denied it he said, " If it were not that you have eaten them alone 



^ An imitation of the notes of the Turtle Dove [Tnriur suraiensis)., 
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how could they have decreased ?" and pecked her to death. When 
rain which fell afterwards caused the fruits to enlarge to their former 
size, the bird saw it, and felt remorse, and " then began to call his 
female with plaiative cries." 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iv, p. 117) there 
is a similar story. A pair of pigeons collected a store of wheat and 
bariey during winter, but when summer came it was shrivelled with 
the heat, and shrank. The male pigeon charged the hen with eating 
it; when she denied it he beat and pecked her till he killed her. In 
the next cold season the grain swelled out again as at first; and the 
male pigeon, seeing that the hen was innocent, mourned over her, 
refused food, and died of grief. Sir R. Burton refers also to a 
variant in the Book of Sindibadj and Kalilah and Damnah* 

In the last line of the text of the verse on the preceding page, if 
Kuturu be corrected to Kupuru, and if the bird's cry is to be in- 
terpreted, the meaning might be, " [my] falsehood is great, O Son, 
[and my] guilt." 
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The Golden Oriole 

AT a certain time, a Golden Oriole having perched on 
a tree, while it was [there] reflected, " On account of 
my [golden] colour when shall I obtain a food [suitable] 
for me ?" 

At the time when he was thinking thus, he saw that a 
fruit on a Jak-tree had ripened. Then a crow having come, 
dug into that very Jak-fruit. Thereupon the Golden Oriole, 
being pleased, laughed. Then after the crow flew away the 
Golden Oriole went near the Jak-fruit, and taking a section 
from it flew away. 

Putting away somewhere the food possessing the [golden] 
colour equal to his colour, he sang songs. 

He saw near there a King-Coconut tree, and thinking, 
** The fruit and flowers on the King-Coconut tree, and I, 
and my food are of one [golden] colour," he was pleased. 

Having perched on the King-Coconut tree, while he was 
eating the section of Jak a Crested Eagle, flying above, 
seizing the Golden Oriole for the purpose of the Crested 
Eagle's food, flew aloft [with him]. 

While it was flying [away with him] the Golden Oriole 
says, " For the fault that I committed {i.e,, the pride in his 
personal appearance), taking me let us go flying still higher,*' 
he said to the Crested Eagle. Thereupon the Crested Eagle 
having killed the Golden Oriole ate him. 

North^etUral Province. 

This stoiy reminds me of a little tragedy that I witnessed many 
years ago at AnurSdhapura. While I was sitting in the veranda 
of the Rest-house, my attention was attracted by a friendly Black 

i6 
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Robin {Thamnobia fulicata), a bird in habits much like the common 
Robin of Euiope and with the same trustful confidence in man. 
After picking up insects on the ground close to the veranda it flew 
up, and perching in the shade on the lower branch of a tiee a few 
feet distant from me, in the full enjoyment of its innocent life uttered 
a happy little song. Suddenly, in the midst of its notes there was 
a downward rush of a dark bird from behind, and in an instant the 
hapless Robin was being carried away in the merciless claws of a 
Sparrowhawk which must have been hidden in another part of the 
tiee. The hawk was merely fulfilling the Law of Nature ; the strong 
always devours the weak, without pity. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 355, a crow 
which uttered agreeable (that is, auspicious) sounds when a woman's 
husband was absent on a journey, was promised a golden cap by her 
if he returned safe and sound. When he came back in health and 
the crow repeated the agreeable sounds, she gave it the cap, and the 
crow put it on and flew about proudly with it. A falcon, seeing the 
cap, then tore ojS the crow's head on account of it (apparently because 
it coveted the gold). 



No. 182 

The Story of the Vira Tree Fish-Owls' 

THERE was a certain BakarawatS City. At the same 
city seven Fish-Owls who were friends dwelt at one 
place. Out of them the name of one was R£wan§-Face; 
[the names of the others were] Great-Fisher, Long-Boned- 
One, Dumb-One, Trap-Setter, Noisy-Drummer, Big-Fool.^ 

While they are in friendship in this way, without a mar^ 
riage, one day, having called the others, [one of them] said 
thus : — "The whole of us are beings possessing much dignity. 
Because of it, let us summon a woman [as wife] for the 
whole seven of us." 

Having [thus] talked, for the purpose of asking for the 
daughter of King Motanis [in marriage] the two called Noisy- 
Drummer and Trap-Setter having gone to Kurupiti City, 
and perched on the portico (torana) near the palace of King 
Motanis, cried with the sound, " Om, Cm."^ 

At that time the King having come out, and perceiving, 
because he knows the Fish-Owl language, the matter for 
which they called out [to him], the King asks them, " What 
is the business that ye do ? Your livelihood being of a 
different sort, how is it ?" he asked Noisy-Drummer. 

Thereupon he says, "O King, Your Majesty, it is I indeed 
whom in Bakarawata City they call Noisy-Drummer. In 
the same city the Minister of King Kuru am I." 

^ Ketupa c&yhnensis. The tree is Hemicyclia sepiaria. 

' The Sinhalese names are, MunS-IULwanS,, Pari-kewull&, Dik- 
aefay^, GoluwS, AfawannS., NfidakSra-P^mikkiyS, Baka-ind4ay§.. 

^ The ordinary caU of this Fish-Owl; to be sounded through the 

nose, with the lips closed, the second note on a lower key than the 

first. 

18 
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Then the Fish-Owl called Trap-Setter says, " I am the 
son of Kmg Motaba, who is near the same city," he said. 

Thereupon the King says, ''Unless King Mof^b^ will 
give marriage to you, we are unable [to do] so.'* Having 
said, " Ye are of the lower animals " (tirisannu), he abused 
them, and drove them away. 

After that Noisy-Drummer and Trap-Setter came to 
Bakar&wata City, [and told the others of the failure of their 
mission]. While they were there, to Noisy-Drummer the 
other five say, " Ye fools ! When ye asked for marriage in 
that way will they give it ?" Having said [this], they 
quarrelled [with them]. What was that for ? Because 
King Motaba is not an overlord of lineage,^ if they had 
asked for the marriage from an overlord of lineage it would 
be good. Having said [this], they five quarrelled with them. 

After that, the two Fish-Owls called Great-Fisher and 
Long-Bones went to Sulambawati City in order to ask for 
[marriage with] the Nadakara Kumari,* the daughter of 
King Attstpala. 

While they were there, sitting upon the porch of the 
palace of King AttapSla, Long-Bones called out, " King 
Attapala !" 

After that the King having come, when he asked, " What 
is it ?" as they were sitting upon the porch Long-Bones 
spoke to the King, " We came to ask for a marriage." 

At that time. King A^apala asks Great-Fisher, " Is this 
one thy brother, or thy friend ?" 

Thereupon Great-Fisher says, " O Lord, this is our Long- 
Bones ; he is my eldest brother. He is a person of the royal 
race. Just now, as we got cold in the head many days ago, 
our faces have become heavy [lo<Jking]," he said. 

After that, when the King asked them, " How do you 
get a living ?" they say, " Anicca? dukkhaij !* When Your 
Majesty is ruling you obtain all things, and get a subsistence 
[in that way]. We are not thus. For us seven brothers, at 
one place tiiere are rice-fields [extending] over sixty yalas.* 

* Wa^adipoHyek, * Delight-making Princess. • See p. 64. 
^ About 2,800 acres, at two and a half bushels of sowing extent 
per acre. The y^Ua is 20 amu^as, each 5*7 or 6 bushels. 
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At yet [another] place there are nine amunas. The others 
indeed I am unable to mention separately. The whole [of 
the cultivators] of these rice-fields having come near us, 
after having asked [permission from] us work [in them], 
and bring and give the paddy at our very house." He 
wove and told a great many [such] lies. 

Having said, " It is good; I will give my Princess to thee. 
Come thou into the psdace to look if she is beautiful," the 
King went inside the palace. At that time they also went. 

When he was threatening them, — " Now then, I will give 
ye a good marriage now !" becoming afraid, and having said, 
*' There is no need of this marriage for us," they sprang off ; 
and having gone even to Bakarawata City, they say to the 
others, " The King of that city is an extremely wicked one 
{wasa napurek). He abused and disgraced us in many 
ways," they said. 

Thereupon, Big-Fool says, " Ye are fools ! If you went 
to a place where there is [good] lineage, and asked for a 
marriage, they will give it. By asking for a marriage from 
persons without lineage, will they give it ?" 

Having said this, these two called Rawana-Face and 
Dumb-One also went for the purpose of finding the mar- 
riage. While they were journeying thus, they arrived near 
the Sun, the Divine King. While they were there, having 
seen the Sun they say thus, " O Lord, we came to ask to 
take in marriage for us Your Majesty's daughter, that is, 
Padtima Kumari," they said. 

Thereupon the Sun asked, " Of what lineage are ye, Fish- 
Owls ?" 

" We are of BrShmaijia race," they said. 

Thereupon the Sun, the Divine King, having become 
angry, scolded them and drove them away. 

Then, having turned back and come to their own house, 
they say falsely in this way to the others, that is, " There 
is indeed a marriage. Because [our] country is far away he 
says he cannot give it," they said. 

After that, Big-Fool says, ** No one of you is able to bring 
a [bride in] marriage. I must go." 

Tying up a package of cooked rice, and having gone quite 
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alone to Totagamu City, and seen the King of the city, he 
got hid ; and firstly having gone near the Fish-Owls of that 
city, he inquired, " How many daughters of the King are 
there ?'* Having looked, he ascertained that there are 
seven. 

Thereafter having gone near their palace, he cried out 
for the King to hear, " Will you give the youngest of the 
seven. Princess Siuiumalli ?" 

Princess SuniunalU having heard the voice, came outside 
and looked. Thereupon desire for the Fish-Owl having 
stirred her mind, secretly calling him near her they con- 
versed; and he having been there many days, and there- 
after having got hid, these two went to Bakar^wati City. 

While there, this Princess was [the wife] in common for 
the whole seven ; but because they were of the lower animals 
no children were bom to her. To get medical treatment 
for it one of them went away, and when he asked the 
VedarSla (doctor) of KukkSpitiya, the Vedar^la said, 
" Taking Black Cummin seed and White Ciunmin seed at 
the rate of four l^has (one-tenth of an amu^a, of about six 
bushels), and having ground it, [you are] to give it to her 
to drink with human urine,'' he said. 

He having come home, in that manner the whole seven 
together made the medicine in the very way the Veda said, 
and gave it to her to drink. Thereupon, through the 
[quantity of the] four lahas, she burst open and died. 

After that, these seven having become very sorrowful, 
Long-Bones being unconscious, and RiwanSL-Face splitting 
his head, and Great-Fisher having jumped into the well, 
and Noisy-Drummer having jumped into the sea, and Dumb- 
One having cut his throat (neck), and Big-Fool having fallen 
from the top of a tree, [all these] died, Trap-Setter alone being 
left over. He, taking afresh a female Fish-Owl [as his wife], 

lived. 

North-western Province. 

This story is an evident satire, making fun of people who go 
abont endeavouring to contract unsuitable marriages with the 
membexB of families much higher than their own in descent or 
position. The village medical practitioner is also parodied. 
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The Lion and the Bull's Trust in Him 

A JACKAL having seen that a Lion and a Bull are 
friendly, the Jackal went and asked the Bull, 
" Friend, how am I also to be friendly with you two ?" 
Concerning it the Bull said, " You cannot." 

The Jackal being angry with the Bull because of it, 
thinking, '' I must break the friendship of the Bull and the 
Lion,'' went one day, and said to the Lion, " O Lord, Your 
Majesty, your friend the Bull said at my hand regarding 
you, * However much ability of that Lion there should be 
to do things, [after] taking and sifting out my share of it, 
should it be taken away the Lion will be destroyed.' " 

After that, the Jackal, having gone again near the Bull, 
said, " Ane ! Friend, the Lion says of you, * However much 
prowess and might of that one's there should be, should I 
once make the Lion's roar the other animals die, putting 
that one [out of consideration].' " 

Thereupon the Bull having said, "When we have re- 
mained on good terms such a time, if he says that of me I 
also am willing to fight with him." 

Having come near the Lion he said, " We two remained 
on good terms such a time. Because of [what you have 
said], to-day we must die." 

When he was fighting with the Lion the Lion made the 
Lion's roar. When he was making the Lion's roar the Bull 
came and gored him. In this way, on account of the Lion's 
roar the Bull died,^ and the Bull having gored him the 
Lion died. 

^ In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. ii, p. 339, a 
jackal's heart bzoke into seven pieces on hearing several lions roar. 

22 
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After that, having said these false slanders and pushed 
the quarrel, the Jackal who had caused them to be killed 
having come after these two died, and having said, "" He 
was unable through haughtiness to take me as his friend; 
how about it now ?'' ate the mouth from that one and the 
mouth from this one. While eating them, having sum- 
moned still [other] Jackals, and said, '' I did such a clever 
deed; what did ye ?" he laughed. " If ye also want, eat 

ye," he said. 

Central Province. 

In the J2.taka story No. 349 (vol. ill, p. 100), a jackal in order to 
taste their flesh, set a friendly lion and bull at variance. " He 
said, ' This is the way he speaks of 3^011,' and thus dividing them 
one from another, he soon brought about a quarrel and reduced 
Ahtm to a dying condition." When a King came to see them, " the 
jackal highly delighted was eating, now the flesh of the lion, and 
now that of the bull." This story, being included in the Bharai^t 
carvings must be of earlier date than 250 b.c. 

In the Hitopad&ia^ as the lion was afraid of the bellowing of a 
bull that was abandoned on a journey, two jackals persuaded the 
boll to appear before the lion, which became friendly with it. After- 
wards the jackals, determining to get the bull destroyed as it induced 
the lion to curtail their supply of meat, informed both the Uon and 
bull that the other intended to kiU it. When the bull approached 
the lion they had a long fight in which the lion was victorious. The 
same story is given in the Katha Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, 
p. 27. In Ls Panicha-TafUra of the Abb^ Dubois, p. 30, the story 
18 nearly the same. 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 192, a lioness before dying advised 
her cub and a calf she had reared to live together in peace. A fox 
which became jealous of the calf told it and the young lion false tales 
of their mutual intentions, and when they met they killed each other. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 325, the calum- 
niator was a jackal. In the same work, p. 328, there is a variant in 
which the friendly aniTy^AiR were a lion and tiger which a jackal 
set at variance. When about to attack each other they spoke, 
ascertained that the whole quarrel was due to the jackal's falsehoods, 
and the lion thereupon killed it. This story is given in Cinq Cents 
Conies et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. ii, pp. 233 and 425; in the 
latter example a lion and bull killed each other. 

In Fables and Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest (Skeat), p. 30, a 
mouse-deer in the same way induced two bulls to fight, and when 
one was killed the deer feasted on the flesh, after frightening away a 
tiger that wanted to shaxe it with him. 
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The Lizard and the Iguana 

AT a certain time a small Lizard^ and an Iguana* 
became friends it is said. In this state they remained 
for much time. During the time while they were thus, these 
two quarrelled; having quarrelled, both struck each other 
with their tails. When they were striking each other^the 
small Lizard lost. The Lizard, having sprung aside, was 
panting and panting. There was an ant-hill there; the 
Iguana crept into the ant-hill. 

A Vaedda from a distant place when walking about for 
hrmting, not meeting with game is coming away. While he 
is coming, this panting Lizard asked, *' Friend, where are 
you going ?" 

Then the Vaedd§ said, " Friend, I went hunting, and did 
not meet with game." 

After that, the Lizard says, " Friend, an Iguana having 
dropped into this ant-hill is staying in it. Break it open, 
and take it." 

Then the Vaedda, having gone to his village and brought 
a digging hoe, goes breaking and breaking open the ant-hill. 
Thereupon the Iguana also, digging and digging, goes on in 
front [of him]. The Vaedda, a half-day having passed [in 
this way], took much trouble over this. 

When he had been digging for a great distance he did not 
meet with the Iguana. Thereupon, anger on account of 
[getting] no game, and anger on accoimt of the trouble [he 
had taken uselessly] having seized the Vaedda, and having 
become angry also at the Lizard, he struck the Lizard with 

^ Kafussa, * The Monitor Lizard (Varanus dtacaena), 
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tbe digging hoe that was in the hand of the Vaeddt. The 
Lizard rolled over and died. 

Owing to the injustice through which he went to kill his 
friend, he hunself died. 

North-western Province. 

In the J&taka story No. 141 (vol. i, p. 303)» a chameleon induced 
an iguana-trapper to kill a number of iguanas by digging out their 
burrows because he found his friendship with one of them trouble- 
some. 



s 
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The Cobra and the Polanga 

AT the time of a drought there was not even a li 
water for a Cobra to drink, it is said. Well th 
when the Cobra went to a village, a little child at a ho 
was playing with the water in a large bowl. The chil 
mother was not at home. 

The Cobra having gone there, while it . is drinking i 
water the child throws water out of the coconut shell 
the Cobra's head, and strikes it with hand and foot. C - 
account of it nothing angry is aroused in the Cobra ; having 
drunk its belly full of water it goes away. 

Thus, in that manner, when the Cobra was going drinking 
and drinking the water for two or three days, one day it 
met with a Polailga.^ The Polailga asked, " Where, friend, 
do you drink water ?" 

The Cobra said, " I drink it nowhere whatever. In this 
drought where is there water for anyone to drink ?'* 

Again the Polailga said, " Friend, do not you say so; you 
have drunk. Tell me also the quarter where you drink.'* 

After the Cobra had continued not telling it, it afterwards 
said, '' At such and such a house a little child is playing and 
playing with the water in the bowl. Having gone there, as 
I drink the water the child throws water on my head with 
the coconut shell, and strikes me with hand and foot. Not 
becoming angry at all, I drink and come away. You, 
indeed, will be unable [to restrain yourself]. If you can 
[remain] without doing anjrthing [to the child], go and 
drink, and c6me away." 

^ Daboia russelli, the most venomous snake in Ceylon. 
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The Cobra having sent the PolaiigSL, went behmd, and 
having got hid, while it remained looking on [the child] 
throws water on the [Polaftga*s] head with the coconut 
shell, and strikes it with hand and foot. Until the time 
when the Polaiig§l drinks its belly full, it remains doing 
nothing [to the child]. After it drank it bit the crown of 
the child's head. At the blow the child fell into the bowl 
as though dead. 

The Cobra having come running, sucked the poison from 
the crown of the child's head, and having made it conscious 
pursued after the PolaiigS. Having joined the Polafig^ it 
bit and killed it. 

From that day the Cobra and Polailg^ are opposed. 

North-western Province. 



The Widow and the Mungus 

I have not met with this tale as a true village folk-story, 
but it was related as one of the episodes in the series of tales 
included under the title of ^^ The Four Pa^^itay^s/' in which 
various stories were told in order to induce a King not to 
execute the yoimgest Pa94itay^ for wiping off the Queen's 
body a drop of blood which fell on her at night when he 
cut in two a cobra that was about to bite the King. The 
whole story is an Indian one. 

The account given to me is as follows : — [The Panditaya 
said,] " O Lord, Your Majesty, I myself will tell you a story, 
be pleased to hear it." Having said this he began thus: — 
" At a time, at a city a widow-mother reared a Mungus. 
The widow-mother alone takes firewood and water home. 
One day the woman having placed her child in the house, 
while the Mungus stays there she went for firewood. Having 
gone for firewood, when she was returning, the Mungus,^ 
having blood smeared on its body and head, came in front 
of the widow-woman. The woman thought that having 
indeed bitten her child it came here. At the time when 
through anger at it she struck the Mxmgus with the firewood 
sticks that were in her hand, causing it to fall, it died. 

^ LU„ by the Mungus. 
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" When she came home, having seen that the Mmigus had 
bitten in pieces a PolafigSL which came to bite {lit., eat) the 
child, she said, ' Ang ! If not for my Mnngus the PolaiigS, 
would have bitten my child. Now, not making inquiry I 
killed the Mimgus, the Mmigus !' and having become grieved 
she died. After her death the child also died." 

P. B, Madahapola, Rafimahatmayd, 
North-western Province. 

In The Orienialist, vol. i, p. 213, Mr. H. A. Pieris gave this story, 
the widow killing the Mimgus with the rice pestle, and in the end 
committing suicide. 

In the Hitdpadiia and Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), 
vol. ii, p. 300, the story is similar, the owner of the animal being a 
Brfthmapa, who vras overwhelmed with grief when he realised what 
he had done. 

Regarding the supposed enmity between the Cobra and PolafigSl, 
Capt. R. Knox wrote, " if the Polonga and the Noya meet together, 
they cease not fighting till one hath kill'd the other." (Hist, Rel., 
p. 29.) In my own experience I have seen nothing to support this 
belief; but as both snakes live on similar food it is probable that 
on their casually meeting when in search of it the stronger or fiercer 
one will drive the other away, and occasionally this may result in 
a fight. 



No. 185a 

The Crab and the Frog 

AT a certain time for a certain Frog food became 
deficient. Having gone near a certain Crab he 
brought paddy. He having brought the paddy, after not 
much time had gone the Crab asked the Frog for the 
[repayment of the] paddy debt. Then the Frog said, " I 
will afterwards give [you] the debt.'* 

For the Frog's getting two from the naeliya* that holds 
four patas, the Crab falsely asked for seven. 

So the Frog in this fashion swears : — ** By Karagama 
Devi, by the one daughter of mine, out of the naelijra of 
four patas [it was], two, two, two, two." ^ 

Then the Turtle, being there, saj^ from a side, " If [you] 
got them, give; if [you] got them, give." * 

Notwithstanding this, the Frog did not give them. 

North-western Province. 

^ A dry measuie said by Clough to be about three pints wine 
measure. See the Additional Notes at the end of this volume. 

^ Karagama Devi pal, eka mage duwa pal, hatara pata naeliyen 
deky deka, deka, deka. Lit,, ** the protection of Karagama Devi," 
etc. The oaths of this kind most commonly heard are ammd pal, 
" by [my] mother/' and aes deka pal, " by [my] two eyes." But 
ammappd pal, "by [my] mother and father," and maha pohwa 
pal, " by the great earth," are not unusual. 

^ GaM noff di, gaUa na^ di. All these are imitations of the 
voices of croaking frogs, the first being the rapid and shriller cries 
of the small frogs, and the second the deeper and slower calls of the 
larger frogs. 
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No. i86 



A Louse and a Bug 



IN a certain country, at a King's palace there is a delightful 
bed for reclining on. There was a female Louse which 
dwelt among the exceedingly white sheets spread on the 
bed. And that female Louse, drinking blood on the body 
of the King, passed the time in happiness. 

At that time, one day a certain Bug walking anywhere 
came to the bed. At that time the White Louse said with 
a displeased coimtenance, " EmbSL ! O meritorious Bug, 
because of what camest thou to this place ? Before anyone 
gets to know about it go thou quickly from here." 

At that time the Bug said, " Emba ! O meritorious female, 
although [addressed even] to a wicked person who came to 
the house, speech like this is not proper. Whether of acrid 
taste, bitter taste, or sour taste, the fault of [requiring] food 
being the cause, various kinds of blood of several low men 
were sucked and drunk by me. By me at any time a sweet 
blood was not drunk. On that accoimt, sitting down, if 
thou art willing, [the desire of] very sweet food being the 
cause, by sucking for myself thus, betimes, the blood — any 
blood, be it inferior — on the body of this King, to-day I 
shall dwell in happiness. Therefore, to me who, not having 
obtained food, came to the house, may you be pleased to 
give this very food. The drinking this King's blood soli- 
tarily, by thee only, is not proper," he said. 

Having heard that, the Louse said, " O meritorious Bug, 
I suck and drink the blood of this very King who has gone 
to sleep. If thou swiftly shouldst be drinking the blood 
with me, thou wilt drink much blood." 

30 
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Having heard that, the Bug said, ** O meritorious female, 
I will not do in that way; while thou drinkest the blood I 
will not drink. In the presence of this excellent King I 
wiU do it till full." 

While both of them were talking in this way they ap- 
proached the King's bed. Thereupon the Bug having 
arrived at great greediness, bit the King. 

At that time the King having arisen from the bed and 
gone, said, " There are bugs in the bed; wipe it down to 
clean it." 

The servants having come there, and at the time when 
they looked having seen the White Louse, killed it. The 
Bug crept into a comer of the bed [and escaped]. 

Ova Province. 



STORIES OF THE LOWER CASTES 



STORIES OF THE POTTERS 

No. 187 

The Three Yakas 

IN a spacious great city three Yakas were bom. Well 
thai, the three Yakis spoke together: "^Let us three 
Yakas go to the school of the Chief of the Yak2L forces 
(Yak$a Sinadipotiya)} to learn letters." 

After they learnt letters the three spoke together: " Let 
us go to learn the sciences." The three having walked along 
the path came to the travellers' shed at the place where 
there are again three paths. The three spoke together. 
One said, " I will learn the science of killing a man." One 
said, " I will learn the science of causing [re-]birth." The 
other said, " I will learn to do magic." In the hand of one 
Yaka [was] the sword ; in the hand of one Yaka, the betel- 
cutter; in the hand of one Yaka, the axe. 

Those three Yakas said, " You go on that path; I will go 
on this path." Then the three YakSs go on the three paths. 
"Before they went they said, " When any matter of sickness 
has happened to a person out of us three, how shall we get 
to know ?" 

Then one said, " I will plant a lime tree "; one said, " I 
will plant a flower tree " ; one said, " I will make a flower 
pool."^ Well then, sajdng that should any accident 
occur to the Yakas the fruit will fall from the lime tree, 
or the flowers on the flower tree will fade, or the water 

^ In Cinq Cents Conies et Apologises (Cbavannes), vol. iii, p. 115, 
the King oi the demons is called P^cika. Professor Chavannes 
noted that in the Divydvaddna, p. 447, he has the title Yaksha- 
sSnSpati, General of the Yakshas. 

* A pool containing lotuses. 

35 
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of the pool will become muddy/ they went on the three 
paths. 

Having gone on the three paths, when they came to three 
countries the three summoned three wives, ordinary women 
{nikan galnu). The Yak^s taking human appearance, 
putting on good clothes like men, putting aside the teeth 
of Yak3.s (Yak^at), taking good teeth, the wcHnen do not 
know that the three are Yakis. 

After a long time, a man died in the village of the YakSL 
who planted the lime tree. That Yak3. having taken the 
corpse after they buried it, and having drawn it to the 
surface, ate it.* 

An old thief saw it. Having seen it, on seeing that woman 
he told her, ^^ In this manner, the man who is in your house 
in this way eats human flesh," having seen that woman, he 
that. Owing to it, that woman that day got to know that 
said Yak£ is a Yaka. After that she prepared to kill him. 

The Yaka's wife asked, " Where is your life ?" 

The Yaka said, " In my stomach." 

" No, you are telling lies." 

The Yaka. said, " In my breast." 

•• That also is false," she says. " Tell me the truth." 

The Yakt said, " In my neck." 

** It is not there, also," she says. 

At last the Yaka said, '' My life is in [the brightness of] 
my sword." 

Afterwards, placing the sword near his head, he went to 
sleep. Then this woman having gone, collected a bon-fire 
{gini go4ak), and quietly taking the sword put it into the 
hearth. Well then, the woman having come back, when 
she looked that Yaka was dead. 

That eldest Yaka having arisen, when he looked [saw 

^ In The Jdiaka, No. 506 (vol. iv, p. 283), the life-index of a serpent 
King was a pool, which would become turbid if he weie struck or 
hurt, and blood-ied if a snake-charmer seized him. In Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas (Rev. Dr. Bodding), p. 321, the life-index of a 
cow was some of her milk, which would become red like blood if she 
were killed by a tigress, as she expected. 

* The narrator explained that this was in early times. He stated 
that they do not eat human flesh now; it is done only by Rakshasas. 
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that] the flowers and fruit had all fallen from the lime tree. 
The YakSL said, " Ang ! Bola, there will have been some 
accident; I must go to look." Well then, the eldest Yaki 
having tied up the lime fruits, and come to that Yaki's 
country, taking them, when he looked his younger brother 
was dead. When he sought for that sword it was not 
[there]. 

Afterwards, when he looked at the fire heap that sword 
was in the heap. Well then, taking the limes and having 
cut them, when he was thoroughly polishing it with the 
limes that dead YakSL revived {lit., was bom). Then the 
elder Yak^, calling the revived Yaka, came to his [own] 
house [with him]. 

A pestilence having stricken the second Yak£, one morning 
when those two looked the flowers on that planted tree had 
fallen. Well then, having said, *^ App2l ! Bolan, some 
accident will have stricken our Yaka," putting together those 
flowers also, they went away. 

Having gone, and having offered the flowers to the Gods 
of that country, the disease was cured; and calling that Yaka 
also, they came to that eldest Yaka's house. 

Having come [there], that eldest Yaka said to one Yaka, 
" You do loading work, and having loaded cattle get your 
living." To the other Yaka he said, " You trade and get 
your living. I will cultivate," he said. 

Well then, the three taking himian appearance, all 
remained at the city where that eldest Yaka was. That 
Yaka who loaded sacks [with produce with which he went 
on trading journeys] was ruined by that very thing, and died. 

Then [in the case of] the Yaka who traded [at a shop], an 
old thief stole all the goods [obtained] by his trading. Out 
of grief on that account that Yaka died. 

That eldest Yaka, doing cultivation and having become 
abundantly wealthy, stayed at that very city, and aban- 
doned the Yaka appearance. 

PoUer. North-western Province. 



No. i88 

The Time of Scholars 

IN a certain country there is, it is said, a [man called] 
Dikpitiya. A [married woman called] Diktaladi is 
rearing an [adopted] child. While it was [there] no long 
time, a [female] child was bom; to Diktaltdi a child was 
bom. On the boy, the [adopted] boy she reared, she put a 
cloth for ploughing (that is, he grew old enough to plough). 
After the [female] child grew great and big, [the parents] 
gave her [in marriage] to that youth whom Diktaladi 
reared, [and they went to live in another village]. 

The boy she reared, after no long time went by, seeking 
oil, honey, flour, and cooking a bag of cakes, and giving 
them to that woman [his wife, set off with her] in order to 
go to look at that mother-in-law and father-in-law. 

At the time when the two are going together, having seen 
that much water is going in the river [which it was necessary 
to cross], both of them became much afraid in mind. There- 
upon, when they are staying [there], these two persons, 
having seen that the one called Dikpitiya was on the 
opposite bank fishing and fishing, said, " Ane ! It is a great 
hindrance that has occurred to us. Ane ! In our hand there 
is not a thing for us to eat, not a place to sit down at. Should 
you take us two [across] to that side, it will be charity " ; 
and those two persons make obeisance to Dikpitiya. 

Afterwards DikpitiySL, having left his bait creeper^ 

^ Where bushes or reeds are in the water near the shore, fishing 
is usually done by means of a baited hook at the end of a short fishing 
line attached to the extremity of a number of canes tied end to end. 
These float on the surface of the water, and are gradually pushed 
forward until the bait is in an open space in the water. 
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(fisbing-line), came swimming to this side. Having come, 

Where are ye two going ?" he asked. 
Ane ! We are going to look at our mother-in-law and 
father-in-law." 

Dikpitiya placed the bag of cakes on one shoulder, and 
placed the woman on the [other] shoulder. Afterwards he 
crossed, swimming, to that [far] side. 

After having crossed to that side [he said to the woman], 
^* What a man that man is ! The scare-crow tied in the 
paddy field ! We two are of one sort ; let us two go [off 
together]." 

Afterwards, unfastening the bag of cakes [they counted 
them, and he] having given [some] to the woman, the 
inferior ones, eating and eating the cakes both of them began 
to go away. 

After that, [when her husband came across and claimed 
her], Dippitiya having cried out, and dragged her, and 
obstructed her going with feet and hands, he said, " Having 
snatched away my wife canst thou strike blows ? Come 
and go [with me] " ; and they went for the trial [regarding 
their rival claims to be the woman's husband]. 

Having gone near the King, [and laid a complaint regard- 
ing it], the King [finding that both men claimed her], says, 
" Imprison ye the three of them in three houses." 

Afterwards the King asks at the hand of DippitiySl, 
" What is the name of thy mother ?" 

" Our mother's name is Sarasayu-wiri." ^ 

" Secondly, how many is the number of the cakes ?" 

" Three less than three hundred." 

Having caused Diktaladl's daughter to be brought, he 
asks, " What is thy mother's name ?" 

" KamaloU " (Love-desiring). 

" How many is the number of the cakes ?" 

" Three less than three hundred." 

After that, [as both agreed regarding the number] he 



t$ 



Soft are the six seasons of woman " ; but the text is so f uU of 
mistakes that it is possible this may be intended for Sarasayu-wiH^ 
" the bee's life is delicate," or Sardsayu-wtti, " soft are the six 
seasons of Love." 
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handed over the wife [to him]. Both of them, making and 
making obeisance, went away. 

Potter. North-western Province. 

With the exception of the ending, this is the sixth test case which 
was settled by the wise Mahdsadha, in The Jataka, No. 546 (vol. vi, 
p« 163);^ but the variations show that, like some other Sinhalese 
folk-tales, it is not taken over directly from the Jdrtaka story, which 
appears to be one of the latest in that collection. 

There was a village, apparently of VaeddSs, called Dippitigama, 
in the North-western Province*; and " the house of the Dippitiy^* 
at the village called Kb^ikSpola " is mentioned in the story numbered 
215 in this volume, related by a Tom-tom Beater. This latter tale 
apparently contains a large amount of fact, and ends " the persons 
who saw these [things said] they are in the form of a folk-tale.'* 
Thus there is a possibility that this part of the JStaka story is derived 
from a Sinhalese folk-tale of which the Potter's story gives the 
modem version. 



^ See also A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales .(Ralston), p. 134, in 
which the names are omitted. 

* See Ancient Ceylon, p. 100. ' Dippifiyaldge gedara. 



STORIES OF THE WASHERMEN 

No. 189 

The Thief called Harantika 

IN a certain city there was a thief, Harantika3r£ by name. 
The thief, together with his father, goes to commit 
robberies. For a long period, at the time when they are 
committing robberies at that city not a single person could 
seize that thief. 

One day, the father and son having spoken about breaking 
into the box of valuables at the foot of the bed ^ of the King 
of the city, entered the King's palace. Having entered it, 
and gone by a window into the kitchen, and eaten the royal 
food that was cooked for the King, he went into the very 
room and broke into the box at the foot of the bed; and 
taking the goods and having come back into the kitchen, 
he put [outside] the articles he had brought. It was the 
father who went into the house, and put out the articles. 
The son stayed near the window, on the outer side. 

Well then, the father tries {lit., makes) to come out by 
the window ; [because of the quantity of food he has eaten] 
he cannot come.* Thereafter, the father, having put out 
his neck through the window, told the son to drag 
him out. 

Well then, the son tried hard to drag him out. Because 
he also could not do it the son cut off the father's head. 
Then the thief called Harantik^ (the son), taking the head 
and the articles stolen out of the box at the foot of the bed, 
came home. 

1 Pdtnula petiiya. See vol. i, p. 183, footnote. 
* See vol. i, p. 10, on the small size of modem windows in the 
viUages. 

41 
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Thereafter, having come home he says at the hand of his 
mother, " Mother, our father was miable to come [out by 
the window at which he entered the kitchen at the palace]. 
He endeavoured as much as possible. Because father was 
unable to come, cutting father's neck with the knife that 
was in my hand, [I brought away his head and] I returned 
here. The theft will come to light. Now then, to-morrow, 
during the day, having said, * Whose is the corpse ?' they 
will bring it along these four streets. Don't you either cry 
out, or lament, or tell about us." These matters he told his 
mother. 

On the morning of the following day, fixing a noose to the 
two feet of the dead body, the King ordered the Ministers to 
take it, and walk [dragging the corpse] along the four streets. 
Next, he gave orders to the city that everyone, not going 
anywhere, must remain to observe whose was this dead 
body. Thereafter, when the Ministers were going along 
dragging the corpse, the men [and women of the city] 
remained looking on. 

At the time when the wife of the dead man, [on seeing the 
body] is crying out, ** O my husband P' the thief called 
Harantika, having been in a Muruilg^ tree [in front of 
the doorway], broke a Murufiga branch, and fell to the 
ground. 

Well then, these city people having said, " Who is this 
who cried out ?*' at the time when they hear it a part say, 
" A boy fell from a tree; on that account she is cr3nng out." 
Well then, that she cried out on account of this corpse 
nobody knows. That thief called HarantikSl was saved by 
that. 

It is owing to that, indeed, they say, " The stratagems 
vAdch the thief has, even the God GanSsa (the God of 
Wisdom) does not possess." 

Washerman, North-western Province. 
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The Dexterous Thief and his Son. (Variant.) 

In a certain country there was a very dexterous thief, it is 
said. This thief had a son and two daughters. These two 
daughters were wealthy, wearing better silver and golden 
sorts of things than the women-folk of the other important 
families of the village. 

Well then, because this principal thief's son was a person 
possessing divine skill {sura-nuwana), ascertaining that they 
had become wealthy because of the dexterous character of 
his father's robbery, he got into his mind [the notion] to 
earn the very same livelihood as his father, having become 
a dexterous thief to the same degree. 

When this principal thief was going for robbery it was a 
custom [of his] to go [after] t3ring two pairs of small bells 
on both feet. When the thief's son asked his mother, 
" What is the motive for going for robbery, t3dng on the 
bells ?" she said thus: "Why, son ? As though they are 
not hearing the noise of your father's pair of little bells, he 
goes [after] tying on the pair of little bells, having put 
them on the foot by way of ingenuity, for the purpose of 
remembering to commit [only] theft." 

Well then, one day, when the father had started to go for 
robbery, the son also asked his mother [for permission] to go 
with him. At that time his mother said thus: "Son, 
because of [your not possessing] your father's dexterity, at 
no time are you able, indeed, to get a bare subsistence by 
doing that for a livelihood. Because of that don't you try 
to go." 

On the following day, when the father was going for 
robbery this son also went without concealing himself, just 
behind his father. [The father] having dug into a house, 
when he was becoming ready to enter the house, this 
son went behind quietly, and cutting off the two pairs 
of little bells that were on his father's two feet, came 
home. 

The father, also, perceiving, before entering the house, 
that some one had cut both pairs of little bells off his two 
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feet, having dropped the doing house-robbery, and having 
gone running home, from that day remained Ij^g down, 
without eating, without drinking. When this thief s wife 
asked, " Why are you doing that ?" the thief says, " After 
he cut off my two pairs of little bells, which, from the day 
I was bom, for so much time were committing robbery more 
cleverly than all, well, I shall not go for robbery, and shall 
not eat, and shall not drink,'' he said. 

Because the thief's wife had ascertained that his son had 
cut off his father's two pairs of little bells, having said to 
the thief, " Don't be grieved," she told him that his own son 
cut gB. the two pairs of little bells. Thereupon the thief 
was extremely satisfied regarding his son. 

Again one day, on the day when there was a feast at the 
King's house, the principal thief was ready to go to commit 
robbery in the royal house. His son also said that he v^as 
wishful to go. Thereupon the father said, " Because thou 
also art a dexterous thief of my own quality, come." They 
two having gone, and having dug into the royal palace, 
while the son remained outside the father went into the 
house, and having brought gold, silver, pearls, gems, various 
other things, gave them to his son. 

From the time when the father, having dug into the house, 
entered it, the son said, " Father, however sweet the xoyBl 
food should be, don't eat even a little, indeed." But as 
soon as the father's nose perceived the sweet odour of the 
tasty sorts of food, the father began to eat the royal pro- 
visions to the possible extent. Having thus eaten, and 
having finished, taking also a quantity of goods, when, 
having filled his belly, [he was] coming to give them to 
his son, his belly having been filled and having become 
enlarged, he was unable to creep out by the place which he 
first dug; and he stuck fast. 

Thereupon the son, having gone running to the house, 
taking also the goods, informed his mother about this ; and 
again having gone to the King's house, taking a sword also, 
and having seen that the father having been stuck fast was 
dead, cutting the father's neck with the sword he brought 
home only the head. 
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On the following day, in the morning having perceived 
that the goods at the royal house have been stolen, and 
having caused soothsayers to be brought to find the thief, 
when [the King] asked the sooth the soothsayers said, 
" The thief has entered on such and such a side of such and 
such a store-house, having dug a long tunnel. The thief 
indeed can be found; the things cannot be foimd." There- 
upon the King, having made inquiry and when he looked 
having seen that in the end of the tunnel a man without 
the head part had become stuck fast, for the purpose of 
finding who are the relatives whom the man has, and his 
friends, commanded that during the whole of three days 
[they were] to walk, bringing the corpse, everywhere in 
the city. 

Well then, as this corpse — the above-mentioned corpse — 
was coming to pass in front of the house of its owners, the 
above-mentioned son said to his mother and sisters, " They 
are now taking our father's corpse [and are about to pass] 
in front of our house. Having seen it, don't anyone of you 
lament." This word the mother and sisters accepted. But 
because this son thinks there is imcertainty if they will 
lament, having ascended a Muruiiga tree that was in front of 
the doorway he remained [there]. 

At the time when he is thus, as they are taking the corpse 
in front of the said house, that mother and the sisters, 
unable to go on restraining their grief, cried out, " Ane ! 
O our father !" ^ There and then, the son who was in the 
Muruiiga tree, breaking a branch also from the tree jumped 
down, and was as though dead. 

At that time that mother and the sisters, calling out, 
" Ane ! O my son ! Ane ! O our elder brother !" and 
having come running, and gone, taking the son, into the 
house, gave him medicine and began to attend to him. 
Thereupon the people who were carrying that corpse 
thought, "They are crjdng owing to that woman's son's 
having died," and went away. 

^ A very common exclamation of grief, surprise, or sometimes 
annoyance. The relative addressed is always either the father, the 
mother, or the elder brother, in such cases. 

VOL. in. D 
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By this means the people of the thief's family, not tasting 
{lit., eating) death from the King, escaped. 

Western Province. 

In The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 59, Mr. W. Goonetilleke gave the story 
as it was related in the Supplement to the Ceylon Observer. The 
thief passed through a small pre-existing tunnel into the King's 
palace, and after feasting inside stuck fast in it on his way back, 
and ordered his son to cut off his head and escape with it. The 
youth acted accordingly and threw it in a weighted basket into the 
river. The rest of the story agrees with those given above. 

In the story related by Herodotus {Euterpe, 121, i) of the robbery 
of the treasury of King Rhampsinitus, the thief entered by removing 
a loose stone, laid for the purpose by his father when he was building 
the treasury. He did not feast inside the palace nor stick fast on 
his way out, but was caught in a trap laid for him in the treasury. 
His brother entered, and at his own request cut off his head to save 
the family reputation. The King hung the body from the wall, 
and stationed sentinels who were commanded to arrest anyone 
who wept on seeing it. The brother made them drunk and carried 
off the coipse by his mother's orders. After vainly making use of 
his daughter as a bait for the thief, in the end the King for — 
gave him on account of his cleverness and married his daughter 
to him. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 93, Karpara, one 
of t¥^ thieves, broke through the wall of the palace and entered 
the room of the Princess. She fell in love with him, but he remained 
too long, and was arrested and hanged ; while being led away he 
signalled to his friend to carry off the Princess. The friend, Ghata, 
at night dug a tunnel into the palace, found the Princess in fetters, 
and brought her away. The King set guards near Karpara's body 
to arrest anyone who came to bum the corpse and perform the 
funeral rites, but Ghafa tricked them, lamented over the body, 
burned it, and threw the remains of the bones into the Ganges. 
Although the King offered half his kingdom if the thief would reveal 
himself, Ghafa left the country with the Princess. The translator 
mentioned European and other parallels (pp. 93 and 100). 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 39, a weaver 
went with a clever nephew to break into a house. Ajs he was passing 
feet foremost through the hole they made, the people inside seized 
his feet and began to drag him through, so the boy cut off his head 
and decamped with it. The King ordered the trunk to be exposed 
at the cross-roads in the main street, in order to arrest an3rone who 
wailed over it. The youth, personating various people, wailed over 
it as a madman, burned it, presented cakes, and threw the bones 
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into the Ganges. The King then set his daughter at the river bank 
as a bait, and left a guard near. After sending down a number of 
floating water vessels the thief covered his head with one, and swam 
to the Princess, who afterwards had a son by means of whom the 
King identified the thief, to whom he formally gave the Princess and 
half the kingdom. In Cinq Cents CanUs ei Apologues (Chavannes), 
vol. ii, p. 380, the story is similar. 



No. 190 

The Story of the Four-Fold Trap' 

IN a certain country there was a Gamarala. The Gama- 
rala having tried for seven years caught a White Rat- 
snake. A Devatawa having come by dream told the 
Gamarala that when he had eaten the Rat-snake's head he 
would obtain the kingship. Having told the Gamarala's 
wife to cook the White Rat-snake the Gamarala went to 
wash his head (to purify himself).* 

After that, a Tom-tom Beater {Naekatiyek), weaving a 
cloth, came to the Gamarala's house [with it]. The Gama- 
Mahage (the Gamarala's wife) through stinginess [imwilling] 
to give meat, gave the Tom-tom Beater rice and that White 
Rat-snake's head, not knowing [its property]. 

The Gamarala having come [after] washing his head, 
asked the Gama-Mahage for the White Rat-snake's head. 
Then the woman said, " I gave it to eat, to the Tom-tom 
Beater (Berawdyd) who came [after] weaving the cloth." 
Thereupon the Gamarala said, " Thou gavest it to thy man ! 
Why ? When seven years have gone by from this time he 
will obtain the sovereignty." 

After the seven years went by, it was commanded to give 
the kingship to the Tom-tom Beater. But the people of 
the city said they could not give him the kingship, because 
he was a Tom-tom Beater. Because, through the act of his 
eating the White Rat-snake's head they were imable to 

^ HcUara-maha Lula, I am doubtful regarding the meaning of 
maha ; it appears to be derived from Skt. ma, to measure or be 
contained. According to Clough, lula is a snare or wicker fish- 
basket, perhaps from the Skt. lu, to cut or destroy. See final note. 

* This would include the bathing of the whole body. 
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avoid givkig {nodi) him the kingship, they said, '^ Let us 
give him the sovereignty for one paeya (twenty-font 
minutes). A strong man having shot an arrow aloft, let 
us give the kingship until it falls to the ground/' Having 
promised this he shot it. 

For thirty years that arrow did not fall to the ground; 
Sakra held it. After thirty years had gone, the arrow 
afterwards fell to the ground. The kingship of that King 
Mota-Tissa having been changed that day, again a Prince 
of the royal line, suitable for the city, obtained the kingship. 

After that, on account of the Tom-tom Beaters who were 
in this La^k&wa (Ceylon) claiming, "We, too, are of. the 
royal line,** the King and the other people, also, having 
become angry, say, " Can anyone, indeed, construct a 
Four-fold Trap ?'* they asked. A smith who knows various 
expedients {upd-wae4a) , having said, '^ I can," constructed 
a Four-fold Trap. 

Inside the Four-fold Trap having placed cakes and milk- 
rice, the King said, " To the Tom-tom Beaters who are in 
Ceylon the King will give an eating (feast).*' He sent letters 
to the Tom-tom Beaters to come. They call that one with 
one mouth (entrance) like the Habaka (a snare-trap) the 
Four-fold Trap {Hatara-maha Lula). 

WeD then, after all the Tom-tom Beaters came, th6 King 
says, " All of you go at one time into that house," ^ he said. 
After that, all the Tom-tom Beaters at one time entered the 
house. Afterwards the King struck ofi {gaesuwdya) the 
Four-fold Trap. Well then, all the Tom-tom Beaters died. 

Because one pregnant woman, only, was at the corner 
(or end, assi), the woman's neck having been caught she 
died. As ten months had fully gone, the infant was brought 
forth outside. Thereafter, at the time when the GamarSLla, 
and the King of the city, and the Washerman who washes 
the clothes are going near the Four-fold Trap, an infant 
was crying and crying. Afterwards the Gamarala and the 
Washerman {Radd nUnihd) having gone away carrying the 
infant, reared it. 

^ The word ^5, house, is used in the villages for " room." In 
this case the " houive " was the trap. 
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After not much time, the King having died another 
Prince obtained the kingship. For the purpose of making 
[his accession to] the sovereignty public to the world, he 
told them to beat on the double kettle-drum. Although all 
the people of the country beat on the double kettle-drum 
the sound did not spread. The King asked, " Who must 
beat it for the sound of this to spread ?" 

Then the people say, " Should a Tom-tom Beater beat, 
indeed, the sound of this will spread." 

Thereupon the King asks, "Are there not Tom-tom 
Beaters in this city ?" 

Then the people say, " In the time of such and such a 
King, having constructed the Four-fold Trap he killed all 
the Tom-tom Beaters.** 

The King asked, '^ Because of what circumstance did he 
kill them in that way ?" 

Well then, these people [said], " Previously one of them 
called Mota-Tissa was a King. Well then, because of their 
arrogance, the King who next obtained the sovereignty, 
having prepared a Four-fold Trap, killed them all.*' They 
told the King all the matters that occurred. 

After that, the King made public that he will give gold 
[amounting] to a tusk elephant's load to a person who 
should find and give him a Tom-tom Beater. 

Then the Gamar^la [and Washerman] having spoken to 
the King: — "We will give a Tom-tom Beater," gave him 
that youth whom they had reared. Well then, the King 
having caused the youth to dress well, having decorated a 
tusk elephant, and placed the youth on the back of the 
tusk elephant, caused the proclamation tom-tom to be 
beaten by means of the youth. 

The youth does not Imow anj^hing whatever of beating. 
The Gamarala and the Washerman who reared the youth 
taught him, "Beat thou the tom-tom {pere) thus: *Thy 
mother [was] Ta^igi, thy father [was] To^igi; Ta^gi and 
To^igi.' " ^ When the youth beat in that manner the pro- 
clamation by beat of tom-toms (an^a-bera) was published 
in the city. 

^ Togh amma tofgi^ togB appd to^gi ; tapgiUo^git, 
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Well then, because there was not much weaving {bo 
wtmak) by him (owing to his household work), the King 
says, " Out of this city, by any method thou wantest, take 
any woman thou wantest,'* he said to the youth. 

Subsequently, the Gamar^la and that Washerman said 
to the youth, " Because the Smiths who constructed the 
Four-fold Trap killed thy family, on account of it go thou 
and bring a Smith (caste) woman.*' After that, the youth, 
having brought a Smith (caste) woman, married her. 

The King having given many offices to the youth, he lived 
in happiness at the city. 

Washerman. North-western Province. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sotsrces 
(Ralston), p. 129, the widow of a son of the King of Vid5h&, who 
had a son called BahvannapSna, was given in marriage by the 
iGng of Panc^Ua, her father, to his Pur6hita or spiritual adviser. 
The Pnrdhita one day heard a Brahmapa predict when he heard a 
cock crow near the house, that the person who ate its flesh would 
become King. He therefore killed the cock, told his wife to cook 
it at once, and went to the palace on business. During his absence 
BahvannapSna returned hungry from school, saw the bird in the 
pan, cut off its head, and ate it. When the Pur6hita came back 
he heard of this, and ate up the rest of the fowl. On consulting the 
BrShmapa about it he was informed that he who ate the head 
would become King, and that one who killed him and ate his head 
in turn would also become King, so he determined to kill the boy. 
His mother perceived this and sent the boy away to VidSh&, and 
he lay down to sleep in a park there. The King had just died, 
apparently without an heir, and the funeral ceremonies could not 
be performed until a new King was chosen. The Ministers, officials, 
BrShma^as, etc., went in search of a suitable heir, saw the boy, 
aroused him, ascertained that he was the true heir to the throne, 
and proclaimed him King. 

Messrs. H. B. Andris and Co., of Kandy, have been good enough 
to inform me that the Hatara-maha Lula is a large four-sided trap, 
made for catching large animals» such as deer and wild pigs. It has 
four entrances and four nooses. They state that the Habaka men- 
tioned on p. 49 is a similar but smaller trap, with one noose, used 
for catching hares, mouse-deer, wild cats, etc. 
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The Foolish Prince 

AT a certain city there were a Prince and a Princess.- 
One day when the two are staying talking and talk- 
ing, the Princess says, " Lord, please tell a story for me to 
hear," she said. 

Then the Prince said, " It is good. I know a story that 
no one knows; I will tell you it," and beginning it he told 
the story. 

At the time when he was telling it a Brahmana was listen- 
ing. The Brahmana having gone away, said to the Brah- 
mana's wife, " I loiow a story." Then the woman said, 
" If so, tell the story, for me to hear it." The Brahmana 
told the story. 

The Brahmana's wife also learning it, having come on the 
following day told the story to that Princess. The Princess 
asked the Brahmana's wife, " Who told you this ?" Then 
the woman said falsely, " I learnt it [some time] previously." 

Well then, this Princess having said [to herself], " My 
Prince is indeed associated with this woman. If not, how 
does this woman know to-day the story which my Prince 
told yesterday for me to hear ?" and having become angry 
with the Prince, the Princess also associated with another 
Prince. This Prince, ascertaining this, killed the Princess. 

In no long time after that, the thought having occurred 
to the Prince, "If my Princess were [here] it would be good 
for me," having walked throughout the whole of Lapkawa 
(Ceylon) he looked where the Princess is now.^ 

^ Apparently, he thought she would be reborn on the earth again, 
with her former appearance. 
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One day, this Prince asked another man, " Did you see 
my Princess ?" 

At that time the [other] Prince said, ** I saw that the 
Princess was staying yesterday in the daytiiae in the midst 
of such and such a forest." 

WeU then, this Prince, asking and asking the way, having 
gone to the midst of the forest, at the time when he was 
walking in it a bear having bitten the Prince he died. 

Washerman. North-western Province. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 4, it is stated that 
when the God Siva was relating a story to his wife P&rvatI, one of 
his dependants, a Ga^a named Poshpadanta, entered unseen by 
his magic power, and listened to it. Afterwards he related it to hiia 
wife JayS, who recited it in the presence of P&rvatI, whereupon the 
Goddess lost her temper, reproached Siva for telling her an old 
story known by others, and when she heard from him the true 
explanation, cursed Pushpadanta and turned him into a mortal. 
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The Jackal and the Gamarala 

IN a certain country, while a Gamarala, being without 
cattle to plough, was going for the purpose of asking for 
a yoke of cattle after making a lump of milk-rice, he met 
two Jackals. 

Thereupon the Jackals ask, " Where, Gamarala, are you 
going ?' 

I am going to borrow {lit., ask for) a yoke of cattle to 
plough.' 

What things are on your head ?" 



cc 

" A box of milk-rice." 

" Should you give us the box we will plough." 



Having said, " Ijaw ! Eat ye it," he gave it. Thereupon 
the Jackals ate it. 

After that, having come dragging the two Jackals and 
tied the yoke [on their necks], they tried to draw [the 
plough]; the Jackals cannot draw it. After that, having 
beaten and beaten them he threw them into the weeds. 

On the following day, while he is going [after] cooking a 
box [of milk-rice], having met with two Jackals [they said], 
" Gamar^a, where are you going ?" 

" I am going to borrow a yoke of cattle to plough." 

" What things are on your head ?" 

" On my head is a box of milk-rice." 

" Should you give us the box we will plough." 

"Yesterday also, having given milk-rice to a yoke of 
Jackals I was fooli^." 

"They were Jackals of the brinjal (egg-plant) caste; 
owing to being in full bloom we are Jackals of the tusk 
elephant caste," they said. 
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After that, having said, "In4aw,*' he gave them it. 
After they ate it, having come dragging the two Jackals 
and tied the yoke [on their necks], he tried to plough. 
Thereupon, when they were unable to draw [the plough] 
having beaten and beaten them he threw them into the 
weeds. At that time they saw that those [former] Jackals 
are groaning and groaning. These Jackals also having gone 
away, lay down. 

A Jackal having gone near the Wild Cat,^ sajrs, " Pre- 
ceptor, [teU me] how to eat a little milk-rice from the Gama- 
rila's house ?" 

^* If so, having hidden at the place of the firewood bundles 
remain [there].** 

After that, the Jackal having gone, remained hidden at 
the place of the firewood bimdles. Having waited there, 
at the time when the Gamar3.1a's wife is going for water the 
Cat told the Jackal to come into the house. Thereupon 
the Jackal having gone into the house got upon the plat- 
form (at the level of the top of the side walls). Then the 
Cat having gone, gave him a little milk-rice in a piece of 
coconut sheU. While he was on the platform with the 
Cat it became evening. 

At that time, in the evening the Jackals having come to 
the rice field, howled. Thereupon this Jackal said, " Pre- 
ceptor, I must bring to remembrance my religion." * 

Then the Cat said, " Ane ! Appi I Having killed thee 
they will kill me." 

Again the Jackals at midnight having come into the rice 
field, howled. Thereupon the Jackal [said], "Preceptor, 
I must bring to remembrance my religion; I cannot en- 
dure it." 

When [the Cat] was saying, " The top of thy head will 
be split," he howled, " HokkiyS!" 

Then the GamarSLla having awoke, at the time when 
he looked on the platform he saw that a Jackal was 

^ Wal-battfa^ a domestic cat that has become wild, or the descendant 
of such a cat. 

' After the manner of the Muhammadans, who chant prayers 
in the evening after sunset, and later on in the night. 
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[there]. Thereupon, having beaten the Jackal he killed it 

outright. 

Washerman. North-western Province. 

In the Toid Kahani (Small), p. 221, after an ass and a stag which 
were friends had feasted one night in a garden, the ass became 
exhilarated and suggested that they should sing a song together. 
The stag endeavoured to prevent this, but the ass would not listen 
to it, and began to bray, on which the gardener came with some 
men, and caught and crucified both the animals. 

In Folk-Tales from Tibet (O'Connor), p. 64, a hare and a fox 
induced a wolf to leave a dead horse on which it was feeding, and 
to accompany them to a house where there was a wedding feast, at 
which they could obtain plenty to eat and drink. They got through 
a window into the larder, and after feasting abundantly decided, 
at the hare's suggestion, to carry away other provisions, the hare 
some cheese, the fox a fowl, and the wolf a jar of wine through the 
handle of which he put his head. Then the hare proposed a song 
before they started, and after some persuasion the wolf began to 
sing. When the people heard it they rushed to the larder. The 
hare and fox jumped through the window, but the wolf was stopped 
by the jar of wine, and was killed by the men. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 323, an ass 
joined a buU which was accustomed to break through a fence and 
feed in the evening in the King's bean-field. After eating, the ass 
suggested that it should sing; the buU told it to wait until he had 
gone and then do as it pleased. When it began to bray it was 
seized, its ears were cut ofE, a pestle was fastened to its neck, and it 
was set free. The same story is given in Cinq Cents Conies et 
Apologues (Chavannes), vol. ii, p. 374. 

In the former work, p. 337, and in the latter one, vol. ii, p. 417. 
it is stated with reference to the jackal's uncontrollable desire to 
howl, " it is according to the nature of things that jackals, if they 
hear a jackal howl without howling themselves, lose their hair." 



STORIES OF THE TOM-TOM BEATERS 

No. 193 

The Story of Batmasura^ 

IN a certain country there are a God Iswara (^iva) and 
a Princess (Uma), it is said. That God Iswara was a 
good soothsayer. 

News of it having reached another country, a man called 
Batmasura came to learn soothsaying. Having come and 
been there a long time he learnt soothsaying. That Bat- 
masura who was learning it went to his village. 

Having gone and been there a long time, he again came 
near the God Iswara. When he came there the God Iswara 
was not at home; only the Princess was there. Having 
soaked the cloth which the Princess wore she had placed it 
in the veranda [before washing it]. 

That Batmasura taking the cloth, and having gone and 
washed it, as he was holding it out [to dry] this Princess 
saw him. Having seen him she sat silently. Then Bat- 
masurS having come [after] drying the cloth, gave it into 
the hand of the Princess. 

After that, the Princess gave Batmasura the rice which 
had been cooked for the God Iswara. As Batmasura, 
having eaten the cooked rice, was finishing, the God Iswara 
came. After he came that Princess set about making ready 
food for the God Iswara. 

Then the God Iswara asked at the hand of the Princess, 
" What is the food so late to-day for ?" 

After that, the Princess said, *' That Batmasurt having 
come, and that one having washed and brought and given 

^ More correctly spelt Bhasm&sura. See another legend of him 
in Ancieni Ceylon, p. 136. 
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my {mange) cloth, on account of it I gave him the food. 
Did you teach that one all soothsaying ?" the Princess asked 
at the hand of the God Iswara. 

The God Iswara said, '^ I taught him all soothsaying 
indeed; only the Iswara incantation (daehaena) I did not 
teach him.** 

Then the Princess said, " Teach him that also." 

The God Iswara said, " Should I utter to him the Iswara 
incantation also, that one will seize me." 

The Princess said, " He will not do so; utter it." 

After that, the God Iswara told the Princess to call Bat- 
masur§ near. The Princess called to BatmasurS. [to come] 
near ; Batmasura came near. 

Thereupon the God Iswara said to that Batmasur§L» 
" When I have uttered the Iswara incantation to thee, thou 
wilt seize me, maybe." 

Then Batmasura said, "I will not seize thee; be good 
enough to utter it, Sir." 

After that, the God Iswara said, " Hold thou my hand," 
to Batmasur§L; so Batmasura held his hand. Thereupon 
the God Iswara uttered it (maeturuwd). 

After that, BatmasurS. thought to himself, "Having 
killed the God Iswara I will go to my village, summoning 
the Princess [to be my wife]." Thinking it, Batmasura 
bounded on the path of the God Iswara. 

When the God Iswara was going running, the brother-in- 
law (Vishnu) of the God Iswara was rocking and rocking in 
a golden swing. Having seen that this God Iswara is 
running, the brother-in-law of the God Iswara asked at the 
hand of the God Iswara, ** Where are you running ?" 

Then the God Iswara said, "At BatmasurS's hand I 
uttered over the hand the Iswara incantation. That one 
is [now] coming to seize me." 

After that, the brother-in-law of the God Iswara told 
him to stop [after] having gone running still a little distance 
further. So the God Iswara having gone running a little 
distance further, stopped there. 

Then while the brother-in-law of the God Iswara, creating 
for himself the appearance of a woman (M5hin!, the Deluder), 
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was rocking and rocking in the golden swing, BatmasurS 
came running [there]. 

Batmasnra while coming there having seen with delight 
that woman who was rocking in the golden swing, his mind 
went to that woman. His mind having gone there, the 
[other] incantations that he had learnt were forgotten, and 
the Iswara incantation was forgotten. 

Then the woman asked at the hand of Batmasuri, 
" Where are you going ?'* 

Then Batmasurt said, 'M am going to seek the God 
Iswara." Having said that, he asked at the hand of the 
woman, " What are you here for ?" 

The woman said, " Nothing. I am simply here " (that 
is, for no special purpose). 

After that, BatmasurSL asked, " Can you go with me ?" 

The woman said, " I can indeed go. Is there your 
wife ?** (that is, " Have you a wife ?"). BatmasurSl said, 
" There is." 

Then the woman said, " If so, how can I go ? I am with 
child. You go, and having asked at the hand of your wife 
about it, come back." 

After that, BatmasurS. came home and asked at the hand 
of his wife, " There is a woman at the road, rocking and 
rocking in a golden swing. The woman is with child. 
Shall I summon her to come [as my wife] ?" The woman 
told him to simmion her to come. 

Afterwards, when BatmasurSL was coming again to the 
place where this woman was, the woman having borne a 
child, that one was in her hand, and again she was with 
child. 

Then BatmasurSL having come, said, " Let us go," to that 
woman. 

The woman said, " There is [a child] in hand, and again 
I am with child. Having asked [about it] come back." 

After that, BatmasurSL went home again and asked at 
the hand of the woman, " She is carrying one in the arms, 
and is again with child. Shall I summon her to come ?" 

The woman said, ^' Summon her and come." 

Afterwards as Batmasur§ was conung again to the place 
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where the woman Mras, the woman was carrying two in the 
arms, and was again with child. 

Then Batmasnra came, and said to the woman, '^Let 
us go." 

The woman said, " How shall I go carrying two in the 
arms, and again with child ? Go and ask about it, and 
come back." 

Afterwards Batmasuri, having gone home, asked at the 
hand of his wife, " She is carrying two in the arms, and is 
again with child." Then the woman told him to summon 
her and come. 

After that Batmasura having come to the place where 
this woman stayed, when he looked there was neither 
woman nor children. Thereupon that one went away home. 

After that, the God Iswara went away to the house of 
the God Iswara. Having gone there, when a long time 
had passed Batmasurt died, and having come was [re]-bom 
inside the God Iswara. 

Afterwards the God Iswara went near another deity and 
asked, " What is this ? My belly is enlarging !" 

That deity said, " Another living being (patana-kdrayek) 
has been caused to come inside your body. On account 
of it, you must split open your body, and throw it away." 

The God Iswara could not split open his body. Having 
said, " I shall die," he came home. Having come there, he 
ate medicine from another dofetor; that also was no good. 

Again he went near that very deity. Having gone there, 
the God Iswara asked at the hand of that deity, " What, 
now then, shall I do for this ?" 

Then the deity said, "There is nothing else to do; you 
must split your body." 

Then the God Iswara said, " When I have split my body 
shall I not be destroyed ?" 

The deity said, "You will not be destroyed; your life 
will remain over." 

Afterwards, the God Iswara told him to split open his 
body. Having split the body, when he looked there was 
a lump of flesh. He seized it and threw it away. After 
that, the God Iswara having become well, went home. 
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When a Lord (Buddhist monk) was coming with the 
begging-bowl, that limip of flesh was on the path. Having 
gathered it together with his walking-stick it fell into a 
hole {wala)} 

Next day, as he was coming with the begging-bowl, that 
lump of flesh sprang at the body of the Lord. Then the 
Lord having said, '' C! ! Wala, ha !"* gathered it together 
[again] with his walking-stick. 

Thence, indeed, was the Bear (walahd). 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

With reference to the last paragraphs, it is strange that a some- 
what similar notion regarding the f cetal form of newly bom bears 
was long current in Europe. In the thirteenth century Encyclo- 
pedia of Bartholomew Anglicus (ed. 1335), cap. cxii, it is stated 
that " Avicenna saith that the bear bringeth forth a piece of flesh 
imperfect and evil shapen, and the mother licketh the lump, and 
shapeth the members with licking. . . . For the whelp is a piece 
of flesh little more than a mouse, having neither eyes nor ears, and 
having claws some-deal bourgeoning [sprouting], and so this lump 
she licketh, and shapeth a whelp with licking " {Medieval Lore, 
Steele, p. 137). 

This is taken from Pliny, who wrote of bears ; " At the first they 
seeme to be a lumpe of white flesh without all forme, little bigger 
than rattons, without eyes, and wanting hair; onely there is some 
shew and appearance of clawes that put forth. This rude lumpe, 
with licking they fashion by little and little into some shape " 
{Nat. Hist., P. Holland's translation, 1601, p. 215.) 

^ The village spelling. 

^ Cif an exclamation of disgust. '' Hole, don't," appears to be 
the meaning. 
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The Story of Ayiwanda 

IN a certain city there are an elder brother and a younger 
sister, two persons, it is said. Of them, the elder brother 
is a very rich person ; the younger sister has nothing {mokui 
nde). The younger sister is a widow woman; there is one 
boy. The boy himself lodges at his uncle's watch-huts and 
the like; the youngster's name is Ayiwanda. 

The uncle having scraped a little rice from the bottom 
of the cooking-pot, and given him it, says, " Ade ! Ayi- 
wanda, be off to the watch-hut [at the cattle-fold]." The 
youngster came to the watch-hut. 

The uncle having gone and looked, [saw that] one or two 
calves were dead in the cattle-fold. Then the uncle having 
come home scolds Ayiwanda, " Ayiwanda, at the time when 
thou wert going to the watch-hut thou drankest a little milk, 
and there being no milk for the calves they are dying." 

Afterwards Ayiwanda having gone that day to the watch- 
hut, and having said that he must catch the thieves, without 
sleeping stayed awake until the time when it became dawn. 

Then Gopalu Devatawa, having opened the entrance 
{ka4ulla), came into the cattle-fold. Having come there 
and placed on the path his cord and club,^ he began to drink 
milk. Afterwards Ayiwanda, having descended from the 
watch-hut, very quietly got both the cord and the club. 
Taking them he went again to the watch-hut. 

Well then, G6palu DevatSwa having drunk milk and the 
like, when he looked for both the cord and the club in order 
to go, they were not [there]. Afterwards, Gopalu DevatSwa 
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having gone near the watch-hut asked for the cord and club. 
Ayiwanda taking the two descended from the watch-hut to 
the ground. 

Then Gopalu Devat&w2t asked for the rope and cudgel, 
both, at the hand of Ayiwanda. Then Ayiwandt said, " I 
have heard scoldings for so much time, that as I drank the 
milk the calves are dying. To-day I stayed awake and 
caught the thief. Except that if you will give me an 
authority on that account I will give you the rope and 
cudgel, I will not otherwise give them." 

Then Gopalu Devatawa said to Ayiwanda, "Think in 
your mind, ' If there be an authority which Gopalu D6va- 
tawa gave, may that hill and this hill, both, become united 
into one.* *' 

Afterwards Ayiwanda thought in that way. Then the 
two hills became united into one. 

Then G5palu Devatawa said to Ayiwanda, "Think in 
your mind, * If there be an authority which Gopalu Deva- 
tawa gave, these hills are again to become separated.' ** 

Afterwards Ayiwanda thought in that manner. The two 
hills again became separated. 

Gdpalu Devatawa said to Ayiwanda, "Think in your 
mind, ' If there be an authority which Gopalu Devatawa 
gave, that tree and this tree are both to become one.' " 

Afterwards Ajdwanda thought in that manner. The two 
trees became united into one. 

Gopalu Devatawa said again to Ayiwanda, "Think in 
your mind, * If there be an authority which G5palu Deva- 
tawa gave, the two trees are again to become separate,' " 

Ayiwanda thought in that manner. Then the two trees 
became separate. 

Now then, Gopalu Devatawa said, " The authority that 
Gopalu Devatawa gave [you] is true." Having said that, 
and told him that having gone he was to keep it in mind, 
he assured him of the fact {satta dunnd). After that, to 
Gopalu Devatawa Ajdwanda gave both the cord and the 
cudgel. Well then, G6palu Devatawa taking them went 
away. 

Ayiwanda having been [there] until the time when it 
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became light, came home and said at the hand of Ayiwand2L*s 
mother, " Mother, ask for tmcle's girl and come back.'* 

Then Ayiwanda's mother says, " Ane ! Son, who will 
give [marriage] feasts to us ? [We have] not a house to be 
in ; we are in the hollow of a Tamarind. I will not. You 
go and ask, and come back," she said. 

Afterwards Ayiwanda went and asked. Then Ayiwanda's 
uncle said, " Who will give girls to thee ?" Having said, 
" Be off !"^ he scolded him. After that, Ayiwanda having 
come back is silent. 

Having come from an outside village, [people] asked for 
Ayiwanda's tmcle's giri [in marriage]. Then he promised 
to give her there. He appointed it to be on such and such 
a day. The men went away. 

Then Ayiwanda's uncle gave betel to shooters who were 
in the neighbourhood, [so that they should shoot animals 
for the wedding-feast]. Ayiwanda thought in his mind, 
" Let those shooters not meet with anything, if there be 
an authority which Gopalu Devatawa gave." Afterwards 
the shooters walked about at the time when they are saying 
that the [wedding] feast is to-morrow. They did not meet 
with even a thing. 

After that, Ayiwanda went to his tmcle's house. When he 
said that the [wedding] feast would be to-morrow, to-day in 
the evening he asked, " Uncle, give me that bow and arrow." 

Thereupon his uncle said, " Ansca !^ Bola, because there 
is no hunting-meat have you come to rebuke me ? So 
many shooters were unable [to do it], and [yet] you will 
seek hunting-meat !" Having said [this], he scolded Ayi- 
wanda. "Through being without himting-meat, my girl, 
leaving the house and the like, will not stay, [you think] !"* 

^ Pala yafufa. 

^ The text has Ansca^ evidently intended for Anicca. This is 
part of a Buddhist exclamation in P&li, Aniccap dukkhan, '* transient 
is sorrow," often used coUoquially to express astonishment. A 
Buddhist monk of my acquaintance invariably used it to express 
even slight surprise at anything, strongly accenting the last syllable 
of the first word ; in fact, all is usuaUy pronounced as though it 
formed only one word. See also p. 71 below. 

' This appears to be the meanings 
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Afterwards AyiwandS came home. Then his mother told 
AyiwandS to eat the rice scraped from the cooking-pot 
which had been brought from his uicle's house. Ayiwanda 
having eaten a Uttle of the scraped rice, gave the other little 
to Ayiwanda's mother, and thought in his mind, " Preparing 
the bow from the rice-pestle and preparing the arrow from 
love-grass, I having gone to the watch-hut and ascended into 
the watch-hut, if there be an authority which Gdpalu Deva- 
t£w§ gave, may a Sambhar deer with horns come there and 
remain sleeping as I arise in the morning." Having said 
[this] Ayiwanda went to sleep. 

Having awoke in the morning, when he looked a Sambhar 
deer with horns having come was sleeping in the middle of 
the cattle-fold. Ayiwanda having descended from the 
watch-hut, taking the bow made from the rice pestle and 
the arrow made from love-grass, came near the Sambhar 
deer, and thought in his mind, *' If there be an authority 
which Gopalu Devatlwi gave, that which is shot at this 
Sambhar deer from this side is to be passed out from the 
other side." Having thought it he shot. In that very 
manner the Sambhar deer died. 

Ayiwanda having gone to his uncle's house, said, " Uncle, 
there ! I have shot down a Sambhar deer with horns at the 
cattle-fold; it is [there]. Go and cut it up, and come back." 

Then his uncle said, " Ansca dukka^ ! There is no hunt- 
ing-meat of thine. I shall not make the feast desolate; 
somehow or other I shall indeed give it. Hast thou come 
to rebuke me ?" 

After that, Ayiwanda, calling men and having gone, 
having come back [after] cutting up the Sambhar deer, put 
down the meat at his uncle's house. 

Thereafter, just before the feasters came having cooked 
the meat and cooked rice, he placed for Ayiwanda a little 
of the rice scrapings and two bones from the meat; and 
having given them to Ayiwanda, he said, " Eat those, and 
go thou to the watch-hut." 

Ayiwanda having eaten them and gone to the watch-hut, 
thought, " Now, at daybreak, may those who take hold of 
the cloth at the place where [the bridegroom] gives it to 
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wear,^ remain in that very way, if there be an authority 
which G5palu Devatawa gave." 

In that very way, at daybreak, when he was giving [her] 
the cloth to put on they remain in the very position in 
which the bridegroom held an end and the bride an end. 

Then the palm-sugar maker and the washerman^ having 
gone and said, '' What are you doing ? Be good enough 
to take that cloth,'' those two also remained in the position 
in which they took hold at the two ends. 

Then the girl's father having gone and said, "' What is 
this, Bola, that thou hast not yet taken that cloth ?" that 
man also remained in the very position in which he got hold 
of an end. The bride, the bridegroom, the palm-sugar 
maker, the washerman, the girl's father, in the position in 
which they took hold of the cloth, in that very manner had 
bec(»ne [hke] stone. 

Having seen it, the girl's mother went nmning in the 
village, and having summoned two men made them go on 
a journey for medicine. The two men having gone to the 
VedariJa's house are coming calling the Vedarala, by the 
middle of a large grass field. 

Then Ayiwanda came after being in the watch-hut, and 
iK^ule he is at the {dace where his aunt is, saw the VedarSJa 
and the two men going. Ayiwanda thought, '^ If there be 
an authority which Gopalu Devataw§ gave, may the Veda- 
r§la think of sitting down on the bullock's skull which is in 
that grass field." 

Then the Vedarala sat down on the buUock's skull. 
From morning until the time when it became night he 
pressed on it. Those two men are calling and calling to 
the Vedarala to come. The bullock's skull will not get 
free. Thus, in that manner until it became night he pressed 
against it. 

Afterwards Ayiwanda thought, " If there be an authority 
which Gopalu Devatawa gave, the bullock's skull having 
become free, may the Vedarala succeed in going back again." 

< As a preliminary proceeding, the bridegroom gives the bride a 
new cloth to put on. 
^ Kandeyayi h^nayayi, Kandeyd, he of the hill « hakurd. 
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After that, the Vedarala*s bullock's skull having become 
free he went back home. Having said, '* Never mind that 
medical treatment," the two men who went to summon the 
Yedarila to come, came to the bride's house. 

Then the bride's mother asked, "Where is the Veda- 
r§la ?" 

The two persons say, " Ando ! How well the Vedarila 
came ! There was a bullock's skull in that grass field. 
From morning the VedarSla sal on it, and got up and tried 
to release the bullock's skull [from himself]. He could not 
release it, being pressed [against it]. Hardly releasing him- 
self now he went back home. He has not come; he said 
he wouldn't." 

Afterwards near Ayiwandt came the bride's mother. 
Having come there she said, " Father has consented in this 
way [you wish]. Now then, let the girl be for you. If you 
know [how], do something for this." Having said [this], 
the woman came away. 

AyiwandSL thought in his mind, " If there be an authority 
which Gopalu Devataw^ gave, as soon as each one is released 
may each one go away." 

Thereupon the persons who were holding the cloth having 
been freed, went away. They did not go summoning the 
bride; they did not [even] eat the cooked rice. Having 
been holdhig the cloth from morning, in the evening they 
went to their villages. Afterwards the atmt and uncle 
having gone, came back [after] simunoning Ayiwandi:, and 
gave the bride to A3dwanda. 

Ayiwandi sleeps on the mat on which the girl wipes her 
feet and places them. Then he eats what has been left over 
on the girl's leaf [plate]. The girl says, " A<Jg I ^ Ayiwanda, 
eat thou this little." When she has told him he eats. The 
girl sleeps on the bed, AyiwandSl sleeps under the bed. 

Well then, they remained in that way, without the girl's 

^ This is a very disrespectful exclamation when addressed by a 
woman to a man, or an inferior to a superior. A Tamil head-mason 
once complained to me of the manner in which one of his men, a 
person of lower caste, had addressed him, and concluded by remark- 
ing, " He will say ' A<J5 I' to me next." 
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being good to AyiwandSL. When they had been in that 
very way for seven or eight days, a fine young man of the 
village having died, they buried him. 

Ayiwanda having waited tmtil the time when the girl 
was sleeping, opened the door and went out; and having 
brought the corpse, and cut and cut ofi a great deal of flesh, 
he put only the bones under the bed imder which Ayiwanda 
sleeps ; and he shut the door and went away. 

On the morning of the following day, Ayiwandi's mother 
stayed looking out [for him], having said, " Ayiwanda will 
come out." He did not come out. The woman came into 
the house, and when she looked [for him] there is a heap of 
bones under the bed. After that, the woman says, " Ane ! 
This one ate my son." Having said this she wept; having 
wept she went away. 

Ayiwanda having gone, joined a Moormen's tavalama^ 
and drove cattle for hire. At the time when he was driving 
the cattle for three or four days he said, " Ansca, Bola ! 
Whence is this tavalama for thee ? It is mine, isn't it ?" 

Then the men said, " Ansca, Bola ! Whence is it for 
thee, for a man called up for hire ?" 

Ayiwanda said, " If it be your tavalama, throw up five 
hundred dried areka-nuts, and catch them without even one's 
falling on the groimd." The men tried to catch them; all 
the dried areka-nuts fell on the groimd. 

Then Ayiwanda, after throwing up five hundred dried 
areka-nuts, thought, " If there be an authority which 
G5palu DevatawS gave, may I be able to catch the whole 
of these five hundred dried areka-nuts without even one's 
falling on the groimd." Having thrown up the five hundred 
dried areka-nuts, Ayiwanda caught them without even one's 
falling on the ground. After that, the tavalama became 
secured {hayi-wund) ^ to Ayiwanda himself. The Moormen 
left it and went away. 

Afterwards, getting ready hired labourers for Ayiwanda, 
he went to Puttalam. Having gone there, loading [sundried] 

^ A drove of pack-oxen, driven in this iastance by " Moormen " 
(Marakkala men). This method of transporting goods is still 
practised in districts deficient in cart roads. * See p. 138, vol. ii. 
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salt fish/ now then, Ayiwand£, having become a very great 
wealthy person, set off to come to Ayiwanda's village, taking 
the tavalama, together with the Wred labourers. Having 
come, he caused the sacks to be put down under a Kon 
tree^ in the field near the house of his aunt and uncle. 

Ayiwanda's mother came to the tank to pluck the leaves 
of a plant* [to cook as a vegetable]. Having come, through 
hearing the wooden cattle-bells of the herd of cattle she 
came near the tavalama. Having come [there] she says, 
" Ane ! A son of mine was like the HettirSla. That son 
having gone [to be married], at the place where he was 
made to stay the woman killed and ate my son." Having 
said [this] repeatedly at the very hand of AyiwandS, she wept. 

Then Ayiwanda says, "Don*t cry. There is salt fish 
[here]; take [some] and cooking it eat. What are you 
plucking vegetables for [but to eat in curry] ?" Having 
said [this], he gave rice and salt fish to Ayiwanda's mother. 
Thus, in that way he gave them for seven or eight days. 

After that, his aunt and uncle came near Ayiwandk for 
salt fish. Then Ayiwanda said, ^^ I am not the Hettir^la. 
It is I myself they call Ayiwandi. Take ye these things, 
so as to go." 

Afterwards he dragged the tavalama and the salt fish to 
the house. Summoning that very bride,* Ayiwanda having 
eaten, when a little [food] is left over on the leaf [plate] he 
gives it to her. Ayiwanda [now] sleeps on the bed; Ayi- 
wanda's wife sleeps on the mat on which Ayiwanda wipes 
his feet, under the bed on which Ayiwanda ^eeps. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

In a Tamil story taken from the New Year Supplement to the 
Ceylon Observer, 1885, and reproduced in The Orientalist^ vol. ii, 
p. 22, KatirkHnuui, a poet who had acquired magical powers, awoke 

^ Kardla, for karawala. * An Oak-like tree, SckUichera trifuga. 

^ Mukunurwaella kola, apparently AUemanthera sp.^ termed by 
Clough Mukui^u-waenna or Mikan-pala, 

* In the text the expression is mangula, feast; this word is some- 
times used to denote the bride, as well as the wedding feast or the 
wedding itself. In a story not published we have, haya demkiUa 
maHgul genat innawd, for six persons brides have been brought. 
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one night to find that some burglars had broken into the house and 
were removing the goods in it. He scratched a spell on a piece of 
palm-leaf, placed it under his pillow, and went to sleep again. When 
he awoke he found all the robbers silent and motionless in the 
positions they occupied when the spell affected them, some with the 
goods on their heads or shoulders, others with their hands on keys 
or door handles. When he spoke to them they apologised humbly, 
stated that they had mistaken the place and person they were to 
encounter, and promised never to attempt to rob the house again. 
He made them put back the goods, gave them a bath and a good 
meal, and stated that in future they should always have the right to 
eat and drink there. 



No. 195 

The Gamarda's Son-in-law 

AT a city there is a Gamarala. There are two daughters 
of the GamarSla's; one is given in dtga [marriage] 
two gawwas (eight miles) distant, the other is not given. 
He said he would give her to him who comes to ask for her. 
From [the time] when he said it he did not give her. 

Having brought [a man] he caused him to stay. On the 
following day morning the father-in-law says, " Child, there 
is a rice field of mine of sixty y^las twelve amunas.^ Having 
ploughed the rice field in just one day, and sown paddy 
there, and chopped the earthen ridges in it, and on that 
very day blocked up the gaps [in the fence], and come back, 
and given to the twelve dogs twelve haunches of Sambhar 
deer, and given leaves to the twelve calves, and poured 
water on the twelve betel creepers, and come back [after] 
cutting the Milla stump, and warmed water, can you bathe 
me ?" he asks. 

Then the son-in-law says, '* Aniccap dukkhap I Who can 
do these things ?" he says. 

Then sajnng, " I shall cut ofif [your] nose," he cuts off his 
nose. In that country they cannot say, " Aniccap dukkhap "; 
should they say it he cuts of! the nose. 

Well then, giving [his daughter] in this fraudulent way, 
in the aforesaid manner having told two or three persons 
[these works], in the same way he cut oi! [their] noses, too. 

^ The ySla being twenty amu^as, the total area was the extent 
that would be sown with 1,212 amu^as, each being six bushels 
(or 5*7 bushels in the district where the story was related). At two 
and a half bushels per acre this would be about 2,900 acres. 

71 
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During the time which is going by in that way, there are 
an elder brother and a younger brother, two persons. The 
elder brother's wife having died, he came in the said manner. 
When he asked for [the girl], the Gamar^la said he will give 
her. Then in the aforesaid manner he cut off his nose. 

Having gone away, through shame at going home he 
remained hidden near the well. The above-mentioned 
younger brother's wife having gone [there], when she looked 
saw tiiat he was hidden, and having come running back, 
on seeing her husband told him. He went, and when he 
looked saw that his brother is there. 

Having seen him, when he asked, " What is it ?" he says, 
" He cut off my nose." 

When he asked, " Why so ?" he told him in the aforesaid 
manner. After that, that man says, " Elder brother, you 
stay [here]; I will go." Having said [this], and given charge 
of his wife to the elder brother, he went. 

Having gone, he asked for the above-mentioned marriage. 
When he asked, [the GamarSla] said he will give her. Then 
he asked if he can work^ in the above-mentioned manner. 
He said, " I can." 

'* If so, go to the rice field," he said. Having said this, 
and loaded the paddy [to be sown], he gave it. 

The man, taking a plough, a yoke pole, a digging hoe, a 
water gourd, the articles for eating betel, and driving the 
cattle, went to the rice field. 

Having gone [there], and tied the yoke on the unoccupied 
pair of buUs, and tied them exactly in the middle [of the 
field], and tied at both sides [of the field] the buUs which 
draw the load, he tore open the comers of the sacks. 

Having torn [them open] and allowed the paddy to fall, 
he began to plough. While he was turning two or three 
times there and here along the rice field, all the paddy fell 
down. 

After it fell he unfastened the bulls, and taking the digging 
hoe, put two or three sods on the earthen ridges {niyara) ; 
and having come, and brought away the plough and the 

^ Lit,, Can he work. The same form of expression is used by the 
Irish. 
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yoke pole, and set the yoke pole as a stake in the gap [in 
the fence], and fixed the plough across it and tied it, and 
gone away to the house driving the above-mentioned bulls, 
and cut up the six bulls, and given [their] twelve haunches 
to the twelve dogs, and drawn out two or three betel- 
creeper plants, and given them to the twelve calves, and 
come after cutting the Milla stimip, he began to warm the 
water. 

When it was becoming hot, he took water and poured it 
on the betel creepers. Having left the remaining water to 
thoroughly boil, he called to his father-in-law, '' [Be pleased] 
to bathe with the water," and having cooled a little water, 
he poured it furst on his body. 

Secondly, taking [some] of that boiling water he sprinkled 
it on his body. Thereupon his body was burnt. The 
Gamar&la, crying out, began to run about ; having checked 
and checked him he began to sprinkle [him again]. There- 
after, both of them came home and stayed there. 

While they are there the Gamarila, talking to his wife, 
says, " This son-in-law is not a good sort of son-in-law. I 
must kill this one." Having sought [in vain] for a con- 
trivance to kill him, he says, *' We cannot kill this one. Let 
us send him near our elder daughter." 

Having cooked a kuruniya (one-fortieth of an amuna) 
of cakes, and written a letter, and put it in the middle of 
the cakes, and given it into the hand of his boy (son), he 
says to the son-in-law, " Child, go near my elder {liU, big) 
daughter [and give her this box of cakes], and come back." 
Having said [this] he sent him near the above-mentioned 
elder daughter. 

These two persons (the little son and the son-in-law) 
having set off, while they were going away, when the boy 
went into the jungle the son-in-law went [with the box of 
cakes] to the travellers' shed that was there; and having 
unfastened the cake box he began to eat. 

While he was going on eating he met with the above- 
mentioned letter. Taking it, and when he looked in it 
having seen that there was said in it that [the daughter] is 
to kill him, he tore it up. Then having thought of the 
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name of the boy who goes with him and written that she 
is to kill the boy, he put it in the box, and as soon as he 
put it in tied up [the box] and placed [it aside]. 

The boy having come and taken the box, and said, " Let 
us go," they set off. 

Having gone to the house, while he is [there] the above- 
mentioned elder daughter having cooked and given him to 
eat, and unfastened the box, while going on eating the cakes 
met with this letter. Taking it, and when she looked having 
seen that there was said [that she was] to kill her brother, 
quite without inquiry she quickly killed him outright. 

There was a Bali (evil planetary influence) sending away* 
at the house in which she was. When the woman was 
wishing and wishing long life (that is, responding loudly, 
Ayibo ! Ayibo !) the boy (her son) said that he wanted to 
go out. Thereupon, speaking to her sister's husband, she 
says, " Conduct this boy to the door." 

When she said it, the man, calling the boy, went to the 
door. There the man with his knife pricks him. There- 
upon the boy in fear comes running near his mother. After 
a little time, when he again said he wanted to go out, his 
mother says, " Ane ! Bolan, spUt this one's belly." * 

When she said it, having gone taking the boy he split his 
belly. Having come back he asked for a little water to 
wa^ the knife. The boy's mother having come crying, 
when she looked the boy was killed. 

This one bounded off, and came running to the very house 
of the above-mentioned Gamarala. 

The Gamarala having sent a letter to the elder daughter 
and told her to come, after she came says, "Daughter, 
when you have gone off to sleep we will put a rope into the 
house. Put that rope on that one's neck and fasten it 
tightly," he said. 

Having put the Gamarala's younger son-in-law, and 

^ Bali asrutnakt conducted by a person termed Bali-tiyanna. The 
patient and a friend sitting on each side of him or her, respond in a 
loud voice, " AyibO, Ayib6 1" (Long life I) at each pause in the 
invocations. The wish of long life is addressed to the deity of the 
planet. * See vol. ii, p. 187. 
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younger daughter and elder daughter, these very three 
persons, in one house, and shut the door, and left them to 
sleep, he extended a rope from the cat-window (the space 
between the top of the outer wall and the roof). 

The elder daughter who had been taught the above- 
mentioned method [of killing the son-in-law], went to sleep, 
and stayed so. While this man was looking about, he saw 
that the rope is coming [over the wall into the room]. 

Taking the rope, he put it on the elder daughter's neck 
and made it tight. The Gamarala, who stayed outside, 
having tied the [other end of the] rope to the necks of a 
yoke of buffalo bulls, made them agitated. 

When the yoke of cattle had drawn the rope [tight], the 
Gamarala, springing and springing upward while clapping 
his hands, says, "On other days, indeed, he escaped. 
To-day, indeed, he is caught," he said. 

Thereupon the son-in-law, having stayed in the house, 
came outside and said, " It is not [done] to me ; it is your 
elder daughter herself," he said. 

Thereupon the Gamarala in a perplexity says, " Anicca^ 
dukkha^ ! It is the thing which this one has done I" Just 
as he was saying it the son-in-law cut of! his nose. Having 
cut it off he went to his own cotmtry. 

Because the word which cannot be said was said [by the 
Gamarala] he cut of! his nose. 

Tom-tom Beater* North-western Province. 

In The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 131, Mr. W. Goonetilleke gave a story 
about a Gamarala who cut ofi the nose of any servant who used 
the words Aniccap dukkhap, A young man took service under 
him in order to avenge his brother who had been thus mutilated; 
but the incidents differ from those related in the story given by me. 
The Gamar&la was surprised into saying the forbidden words when 
the man poured scalding water over him. The servant immediately 
cut oft his nose, ran home with it, and kicked his brother, who was 
squatting at the hearth, so that he fell with his face against the hearth 
stone. This reopened the wound; and when the GamarSla's nose 
was fitted on and bandaged there after application of the juice of 
a plant which heals cuts, it became firmly attached, and as serviceable 
as the original nose. 

In Indian Nights* Entertainment (Swynnerton), p. 106, there is a 
story of a Moghul who engaged servants on the condition that if 
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he or the servant became angry the other should pull out his eye. 
A man who had accepted these terms was ordered to plough six 
acres daily, fence it, bring game for the table, grass for the mare, 
and firewood, and cook the master's food. He lost his temper when 
scolded, and his eye was plucked out. His clever brother determined 
to avenge him, was engaged by the Moghul, and given the same 
tasks. He ploughed once roimd the six acres and twelve furrows 
across the middle, set up a bundle of brushwood at each comer, 
tied the bullocks to a tree, and went to sleep. He played various 
other tricks on his master, including the cooking of his favourite dog 
for his food. When the master was going for a new wife, the servant, 
who was sent to notify his coming, said his master was ill and by 
his doctor's orders took only common soap made into a porridge 
with asafoetida and spices. He was sick in the night after taking 
it, and next morning the man refused to remove the vessel he had 
used. As the Mbghul was carrying it out covered up with a sheet, 
the friends being told by the man that he was leaving through anger 
at the food they gave him, ran out and seized his arms to draw him 
back, and caused him to drop and break the vessel. On their way 
home they had a quarrel and a scufQle, the Mbghul admitted he was 
angry at last, and the man got him down and plucked out his eye. 
Some of the incidents are found in the stories numbered 241 and 242 
in this volume. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 98, there is an 
account of a merchant who cut ofi the nose of any servant who was 
angry or abusive. In order to be revenged on him, the brother of 
a man who had been thus mutilated took service under the merchant, 
irritated him in various ways, was struck in the face, and thereupon 
cut ofi his master's nose. 

In Folktales oftke Santal Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 124, a Prince and a merchant's son ran away, and were engaged 
as labourers on the condition that if they threw up their work they 
should lose one hand and one ear, the master to be similarly mutilated 
if he dismissed them while they were willing to work. When the 
Prince was ordered to hoe sugar-cane he dug it up, when told to scrape 
and spin hemp he cut it into pieces, when sent to wash his master's 
child he beat it on a stone as a washerman beats cloths until it was 
dead. To get rid of him the master sent him to his father-in-law 
with a letter in which it was requested that he should be killed. The 
Prince read it, wrote a fresh one requesting that he should be married 
to the father-in-law's daughter, and was married accordingly. He 
killed his master when about to be killed by him. Some of the 
incidents are given in the story numbered 242 in this volume. 

In the same work, p. 258, a Prince who had wasted his money, 
took service with a farmer on the terms that if he gave it up his 
little finger was to be cut ofi, and if dismissed while working well 
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the master was to sufier the same penalty. His friend took his 
place and over-reached the farmer, who ran away to save himself. 

In the Kblhfin tales (Bompas) appended to the same volumes 
p. 497, there is also a story of a Prince who was accompanied by a 
barber when he was exiled. To get a living the Prince took service 
on the mutilation terms, the penalty being the loss of a piece of skin 
a span long. He worked badly and was mutilated. The barber to 
avenge him took his place, and irritated his master until he got an 
opportimity of mutilating him in the same way. 
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No. 196 

The Story of the Gamarala's Son 

TN a certain country there is a Gamarala; the Gamarala 
A had no wives. While he was thus, at one time {eka 
pdrama) he brought seven wives; all the seven had no 
children. Again he brought yet a woman; that woman 
also had no children. 

After that, when the man was going in order to escort the 
woman [on returning her to her parents], they met with a 
Sannyasi. The Sannyasi asked, " What is it ? Where are 
you going ?" 

The man said, *' I brought seven wives; all seven had no 
children. After that, I brought this woman. Because the 
woman also had no children I am going in order to escort 
her [to her parents again]." 

Then the Sannyasi says, " I will perform a protective spell 
{drakihdwa) for Children to be bom, if you will give me the 
lad who is bom first of all." The Gamarala promised, " I 
will give him." 

Afterwards the Gamarala having come back, when a little 
time had gone she bore a boy. After the boy became some- 
what big he planted a flower tree. The Gamarala having 
told the Sannyasi to come gave him the boy ; the Sannyasi 
having taken him went away. The lad says to the 
Gamarlla, " Should I die the flowers on the flower tree will 
fade." Younger than this lad [the Gamarala's wife] bore 
yet a boy. 

When the Sannyasi was taking the lad he met with a man. 
This man said to the lad, " Lad, the SannySsi will give you 
a thread. Tie it to a tree, and having got out of the wav 
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The Sannyasi having gone with the lad near a hidden 
treasure, gave a thread into the boy's hand, saying, " Remaim 
holding this." The lad tied the thread to a tree; having 
hidden himself he remained [there]. 

The Sannyasi put " life " into it.^ Then the Yak5 [who 
guarded the treasure] having come, asked trom the Sannyasi, 
" Where is the demon offering (bilia) ?" 

Thereupon the SannySsi said, " There (an) he is, [at the 
end of the thread] . ' ' Then when the Yak5 looked there was 
no one. Well then, the Yak& broke the SannySsi's neck 
and drank his blood. 

After the Yaka went away the hidden treasure burst open. 
That lad having come and taken the things of the hidden 
treasure {ninddne kalamand), again went to a GamarSla's' 
house. Having gone, and taken lodgings at the house, 
while he is there they are preparing (tdnawd) to give that 
Gamarala's girl in dlga (marriage). They will give her for 
the manner in which the Cinnamon-peeler's cloth is worn, 
and to a person who wore the cloth [most correctly]. 
Well, anyone of those who were there was unable to do it. 
This youth wore it. After that, the Gamar3.1a gave the girt 
to the lad. 

When the lad was bathing one day the girl saw the beauty 
of the lad's figure. After that, the girl having said, " This 
man's figure is too beautiful ! ^ I don't want him," prepared 
a contrivance to kill him. Having got a false illness she lay 

Afterwards the lad said, " What is the difficulty for you ?" 
Then the girl [said], " You must bring and give me the milk 
of the wild Elephant that is in the jungle ; if not, I shall die." 
After that, the lad having taken the coconut water- 
vessel,'* and having gone into the jungle, went near the 

* Jlvan keruwd, made magical " life " or power in it, by means 
of spells. 

' GamarSla hmefntmtl : this plural form ia often used for the 
singular. A few lines further on we have, redda aendapu kenekuit^ayi. 

' Probably said sarcastically; he may have had a bad figure. 
This kind of sarcastic talk is veiy common in the villages. 

* A coconut shell slung from cords, for use as a water-vessel 
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Elephant calves. Then the Elephant calves [asked], ** What 
have you come for ?'* 

This lad said, " An6 ! I came to take a little milk from 
the Elephant for medicine for me." 

The Elephant calves said, "If so, you remain hidden 
there; we will take and give it to you." 

The Elephant calves having gone near the female Elephant, 
one Elephant calf stayed near the Elephant's trunk; the 
other one drinks a little milk, and puts a Uttle into the 
coconut water-vessel. Having done thus, and collected 
milk for that coconut water-vessel, it brought and gave it to 
this lad. The lad having brought it,^ gave it to the woman, 
and told her to drink it. Afterwards the woman drank it. 

In still a Uttle time, again having said that she had an 
illness, she lay down. That lad asked, " What are you again 
lying down for ?" 

The girl says, " Bring the milk of the female Bear 
(walasdena) in the jungle. Should I drink it this illness of 
mine will be cured." 

Afterwards, this lad, having taken the coconut water- 
vessel, and gone to the jungle and gone near a Bear cub, 
said, " Ane ! You must take and give to me a little Bear's 
milk for medicine." 

Afterwards, the Bear cub having said, " If so, you remain 
hidden there until the time when I bring it," took the coconut 
water-vessel, and having gone near the female Bear, drinks 
a little milk, and again pours a little into the coconut water- 
vessel. In that way having collected it, it brought and 
gave it to that lad. The lad brought the Bear's milk home, 
and gave it to the woman to drink. 

The girl having dnmk it, in still a few days again lay down. 
The lad asked, " What are you again lying down for {budi)V* 

Then the girl [said], " Having brought for me the milk of 
the Giju-lihini* which is in the jungle, should I drink it this 
illness will be cured." 

^ Lit. J " them," Am, milk, being a plural noun. 

^ Compare the similar account on p. 296, vol. i. In dough's 
Dictionary, Giju^lihiniyd (lit., Vulture-glider or hawk) is termed 
Golden Eagle, a bird which is not found in India or Ceylon. Ap- 
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Afterwards the lad, having taken the coconut water- 
vessel and gone, went near the young ones of the Giju- 
lihini, and said, " Ane ! I must take a little milk of the 
Giju-lihin! for medicine." 

Afterwards, those Giju-lihin! young ones having told the 
lad to remain hidden, in the very same manner as before 
brought and gave the milk. The lad brought and gave it 
to the girl to drink. The girl having drunk it said that the 
illness was cured. 

Well then, these two persons have a boy (son). Still 
having said that she had illness, this girl lay down. The 
lad asked her [about it] in the same manner as before. 

The girl said, " Having wrestled^ with the YaksanI who 
is in the jungle, should you come back after conquering, 
indeed, my illness will be cured." 

After the lad went into the jungle he met with the 
Yaksani. Having met with her, the Yaksani said, " We 
two must wrestle to-day ; having wrestled, the fallen person 
(waeticci kena) will lose." 

This lad said, " It is good," and having wrestled the lad 
fell, and the Yaksan! killed the lad. 

Then at that place [where he planted it] the flower also 
faded. Well then, the Gamar&la sent the other younger 
youth on horseback to look [for him]. When the youth was 
coming he met with the Yaksani who killed that lad. 
Having met with her the youth said, " Give me (dila) my 
elder brother," he asked. 

The Yaksani said, " I don't know [about that]." 

Then the youth [said], " Don't say ' No ' ; you must give 
him quickly." 

parently the word is a synonym of Rukh (the iBt-kanda Lihi^iya), 
which in the second note, p. 300, vol. i, is said to be " of the nature 
of vultures." In Man, vol. xiii, p. 73, Captain W. E. H. Barrett 
published an A'Kikuyu (East African) story in which when a man 
took refuge inside a dead elephant the animal was carried o£E by a 
huge vulture to a tree in the midst of a great lake. The man escaped 
by grasping one of the bird's tail feathers when it flew away, and 
being thus carried by it to land, without its knowledge. 
^ Otfu-weld, having pushed against. 
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The Yaksani said, **Let you and me wrestle. Having 
wrestled, should you fall I shall not give him ; should I fall 
I will give you your elder brother." Both having agreed to 
it, they wrestled. Having wrestled, the Yaksani lost. 

After that, the Yaksani havuig caused that killed lad to 
come to life,^ gave him to that youth. Well then, the ekier 
brother and younger brother, both of them, having moimted 
on the back of the horse went to the very city where 
the elder brother stayed. The younger brother again came 
[home], having caused the elder brother to remain at that 
very place. 

Well then, that elder brother's boy having said, " Father, 
there is no stopping here for us; let us go to another 
coimtry,'' the two started, and at the time when they were 
going they met with a tank. 

The boy asked, " Father, how far {koccara taen) can you 
swim in this tank ?" 

The boy's father said " Let us see," and having swvmi a 
little space {tikak taen) being unable [to swim further] came 
back. 

The boy said, " Father, if you cannot swim, clasping my 
hand let us go," he said. The man was held by the boy's 
hand. 

While swimming, the boy when he was going to the far 
bank caught a shark also. Having taken it also and gone 
to the far bank, he cut up the shark and divided it into 
three. Having divided it, and eaten two heaps of it, and 
taken the other heap,* they go away to another country. 

Having gone there they arrived {eli-baessd) at the palace 
(vimanS) of a Rakshasa. When they went two Rakshasa 
lads were [there]. The Rakshasa and Rakshasi went to 
eat human flesh. The two Rikshasa lads said, *' Ane ! 
What have you come to this place for ? Should our mother 
and father come they will eat you up (kald damayi)^ 

* LU.J to be (re-)bom. 

^ The narrator, belonging to a village in the far interior, evidently 
thought a shark is a small fish, little larger than those caught in the 
tanks. -Compare also No. 214, in which a Queen carries a shark 
home to eat. 
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Then these two having said, "Ane! Don't say so; to- 
day you must somehow or other {kohomawat) save us and 
send us away," those two Rakshasa lads hid them. 

The Rakshasa and Rakshasi came. Having come there, 
" What is this smell of dead bodies ?" they asked. 

The Rakshasa lads [said], "Having come after eating 
men's flesh, what do you say * smell of dead bodies * for ?" 

Well then, the Rakshasi and Rakshasa swore, "We 
will not eat; son, tell us." 

At that place these two Rakshasa lads showed those two, 
father and son, to these two. Although this Rakshasi and 
Rakshasa could not bear not to eat those two, because they 
had sworn that day they were forbearing. 

On the next day the two persons went away to another 
country. Having gone there they arrived near a tank. 
Both having descended at the bank, swam. When they 
were going to the middle of the tank both of them being 
soaked with the water died. 

Tom-tom Beater, North-western Province. 



No. 197 

The Manner in which the Gamarala 

buried his Sons 

TN a certain country there are a Gamarala and a Gama- 
A Mahage (his wife), it is said. When they were there not 
much time {nofi^bo kdlayak), for the Mahage [there was] 
pregnancy longing; well then, she is not eating food. 

The Gamarala asked, " What is it, Bolan ? You are not 
eating food," he asked. 

The woman said, "I have pregnancy longing." The 
man asked, " What can you eat ?" The woman said, 
"Seven days {haddawasak) having warmed water {paen) 
give it to me." The Gamarala having warmed water gave 
it [on] seven days; the Gama-Mahage bathed seven days 
[with] the water. The Gamarala asked, " Now then, is it 
well, the pregnancy longing ?" The woman said, " It is 
well." 

Well, ten months having been fulfilled she bore a boy. 
Until the time the boy becomes able to talk they rear^ 
him. 

[Then] the Gamarala said, " To look what this boy sajrs, 
having taken him let us bury him." ^ The Gama-Mahage 
also having said " Ha," they took him to bury. Having 
cut the grave {lit., hole) and placed him in the grave, they 
covered [him with] earth {pas waehaewwd). 

Then the boy said, " Ane ! What did mother and father* 
bury me for ? If I remained with [them] — the smith does 

^ Their idea apparently was that when at the point of death he 
would speak the truth, and they would thus learn if he were likely to 
be useful to them. ' Ammayi abuccayi, 

84 
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not beat the piece of iron [after] having placed it on the 
anvil — ^many will I beat (hammer) for them both.'* ^ 

The Gamarala and the Mahage having said, " That one 
to us [is] a smith's boy," and having well trampled still 
[more] earth [on him] came home. 

When they were thus for no long time, for the Mahage 
again [there was] pregnancy longing; well then, she is not 
eating food. The Gamarala asked, " What is it, Bolan ? 
You are not eating food." The woman said, " I have preg- 
nancy longing." The Gamarala said, " What can you eat 
for the pregnancy longing ?" The woman said, ** [On] 
seven days from the Blue-lotus-flower pool having brought 
water, seven days having warmed it give me it {dilan) to 
drink." The GamarSla having brought the water, [on] 
seven days having warmed it gave it; the woman on the 
very seven days drank. The Gamarala asked, " Now then, 
is it well, the pregnancy longing ?" The woman said, " It 
is well." 

Well then, ten months having been fulfilled {lit., filled) 
she bore a son. Until the time he became able to talk they 
reared him. 

[Then] the Gamarala said, ** To look what this one says, 
let us bury him." The woman having said "Ha," they 
took him, and having cut the grave and placed him in the 
grave, they covered [him with] earth. 

The boy said and said, " Ane ! What did they bury me 
for ? If I remained [with them] — the potter does not beat 
[the clay for] the pots — [for] many will I beat it." 

The two persons having said, ** That one is not ours* — a 
potter's boy," and having put still [more] earth [on him] 
and trampled it, came home. 

Having come there, when they were [there] no long time, 
for the woman [there was] pregnancy longing ; she is without 
food. The Gamarala asked, " What is it, Bolan ? You 
are not eating food." The woman said, " I have pregnancy 
longing." The Gamarala asked, " What can you eat ?" 
The woman said, " Having cut a hollow well {puhu lindak) 
and brought the water {diya), seven days having warmed 

^ Ni owun dennata talanni, ' Lit,, Not for us. 
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it give me it for me to bathe." The GamarSla having cut a 
hollow well, [on] seven days having warmed the water gave 
it. The woman seven days bathed [with] the water. The 
Gamarala said, " Now then even, is the pregnancy longing 
well ?" The woman said, " It is well." 

When she was [there] not much time she bore a boy. 
Having reared him imtil the time when the boy became 
able to talk, the Gamarala said, ^' Having taken this one let 
us bury him, to look what he says." The Gama-Mahage 
having said "Ha," they took him, and having cut the 
grave and placed him in the grave, covered [him with] earth. 

The boy said, " Ane 1 If I remained [with them] — the 
washerman does not wash cloth for them — ^many will I 
wash." 

The two persons having said, " That one [is] not ours — o. 
washerman's boy," put still [more] earth [on him] and 
having trampled it came hcxne. 

(On the next occasion the woman stated, in reply to her 
husband's inquiry as to what food she wanted, that she 
required nothing. When the son was buried he said, " What 
[did they bury] me for ? For them^ I — the tom-tom beat^ 
does not beat the tom-tom — ^will beat many." ^ They said, 
" That one [is] not ours — a, tom-tom beater's boy," and 
they finished the burial and returned hcxme. 

On the fifth occasion, when asked what she could eat, the 
woman said, " There is the mind to eat {sic) bufialo milk." 
When the boy was placed in the grave he said, " Ane. ! 
What did our mother and father bury me for ? If I 
remained [with them], having arrived near a King, [after 
I am] exercising the sovereignty won't our mother and 
father, both of them, get subsistence for themselves ?" ' 
The story continues : — ) 

Well then, the two persons having said, " This <Mie him- 
self [is] our child," getting him to the surface* they brought 
him home. 

(On the sixth occasion the woman required cow's nulk. 
After she had "eaten " it {lit,, them, the word for milk 

^ Owan4a. ^ BerB iadi-gahanlnB] naehae, newe talanni. 

* Rahs4i karo'gannawd nde. * Goda aragana. 
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being a plural noun) the longing was allayed. Like the 
others, the boy who was bom was buried when he could 
talk. He said, " Ane ! What did our mother and father 
bury me for ? If I remained [with them] won't the two 
persons get a subsistence, I having even done cultivation 
and trading ?") 

The rest of the story is as follows: — ^The two persons 
having said, " This one himself [is] our child," getting him 
to the surface they brou^t him h<Hne. When they were 
rearing him not much time, the Gamarala's two eyes became 
blind. This boy having become big is continuing to give 
assistance to the two persons. Then the Gamarala died. 

The elder {lit., big) boy has taken the sovereignty. The 
elder brother and younger brother, both, [assisting her] — 
one having done cultivation (goyitan) and trading, one 
having exercised the sovereignty — that woman is obtaining 
a subsistence. 

The woman having become old, one day (dawasakda) 
that younger brother went to see that elder brother and 
return to the city. Having gone, as he was coming back 
Sakra having come, taking an old appearance, took away 
the Gama-Mahage. 

The boy having come and looked [for her], at his mother's 
absence is weeping and weeping, ^akra, creating an old 
appearance, having come asked at the boy's hand, " What 
are you weeping for ?" 

The boy said, " On account of our mother's absence I am 
weeping." 

6akra said, " Why ? While your mother has become old 
you weep ! Whatever time it should be, life goes." 

The boy said, " I must go to see our mother's Ufe." 

^akra having taken him to the Sakra residence {bawana) 
showed him the boy's mother. Having shown her, 6akra 
asked, " Can you stay here ?" 

Then the boy said, " I having asked at elder brother's 
hand must come," and came [back to earth]. Having gone 
to the elder brother's city and said, " Elder brother, our 
mother having gone is in the 6akra residence; I also will 
go," the elder brother replied, " If you can, go." He having 
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said it, he came away to go, [but] the boy not knowing the 
path simply stayed [at home]. 

Finished. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

I have inserted this pointless tale on account of the evidence it 
affords of a belief that infanticide was practised in former times; 
I may add that I have adhered as closely as possible to the text. 
It agrees with the story nmnbered 243 in this volxmie (a tale from 
RatmalSna, about eight miles south of Colombo), that children who 
were not likely to prove useful were sometimes buried alive. For 
other instances of infanticide see the Index to vol. i. 

I am unable to refer to Indian instances in which Sakra occupies 
the position of Yama as the God of Death; but in Ceylon he is some- 
times represented as being a Dharma-raja, a god of righteousness or 
justice, and this is a function of Yama. See the verse at the end 
of the story numbered 179 in vol. ii; in No. 107, vol. ii, it is Sakra 
who kills the wicked Princess. 

The reason for cutting a special well with the water of which the 
women wished to bathe» was that she would thus obtain undefiled 
water. 



No. 198 

The Story of the Wooden Peacock 

IN a certain country there are a Carpenter and a Hettirala, 
it is said. There are also the wives of the two persons; 
there are also the two sons of the two persons. 

The Carpenter and the HettirSla spoke together: "Let 
us send our two children to school.'' Having spoken thus, 
they sent the Carpenter's son and the HettirSla's son to 
school. At the time when the two had been going to school 
no long period, the Hettirtla took and gave a cart and a 
buU to the HettirSla's son. Well then, the HettirSLla's son 
goes to school in the cart; the Carpenter's son goes on the 
ground. A day or two having gone by he does not go again. 

Afterwards the Carpenter asked, " Why, Ade ! dost thou 
not go to school ?" 

Then said the youngster, " The HettirSla's son goes in the 
cart ; I cannot go on the ground." 

After that, the Carpenter also took and gave {anna dunna) 
a cart and a yoke of bulls to the Carpenter's son. Now 
then, the Carpenter's son also, tying [the bulls to] the cart, 
goes to school. 

Then the Hettirala's son, having sold the cart and buU, 
got a horse and horse carriage. The Hettirala's son began 
to go in the horse carriage. Then the Carpenter's son does 
not go to school. 

Then the Carpenter asked, " What dost thou not go to 
school for ?" 

The Carpenter's son said, " The HettirSla's son goes in 
the horse carriage; I cannot go in an ordinary (nikan) cart." 

Afterwards, the Carpenter having said, " If the Hettirila's 
son goes in the horse carriage, am I not a Carpenter ? 

89 
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Having made a better one than that I will give you it," 
constructed a wooden Peacock {dan^u mondard) and gave it 
to the Carpenter's son. Afterwards the Carpenter's son, 
rowing on the wooden Peacock [through the air], goes to 
school. 

When they were thus for not a long time, the Carpenter 
died; the Carpenter's wife also died. Afterwards this 
Carpenter's son thought to himself that he must seek for a 
marriage for himself. Having thought it he went rowing 
the wooden Peacock to a city. 

There is a Princess of that city. The Princess alone was 
at the palace when the Carpenter's son was going. After- 
wards the Carpenter's son asked at the hand of the Princess^ 
" Can you (puluhanida) go with me to our country ?" 

Then the Princess said, " I will not go; if you be here I 
can [marry you]." After that, the Carpenter's son marry- 
ing^ the Princess, stays [there]. While he was there two 
Princes were bom. 

After that, the Carpenter's son said to the Princess, 
" Taking these two Princes also, let us go to our country." 

The Princess said " Ha." 

Well then, while the Princess and the Carpenter's son, 
and the two Princes of these two, were going [through the 
air] on the back of that wooden Peacock, that younger 
Prince said, " I am thirsty." ^ The Carpenter's son having 
split his [own] palm gave him blood. The Prince said, " I 
cannot drink blood; I must drink water." 

Afterwards, having lowered the wooden Peacock to the 
ground, [the Carpenter's son] went to seek water. [While 
he was absent] the younger Prince cut the cord of the 
wooden Peacock. 

The Carpenter's son having gone thus, [after] finding 
water came back and gave it to the Prince. Afterwards, 
after the Prince drank the water he tried to make the 
wooden Peacock row aloft ; he could not, because [the young 
Prince] cut the wooden Peacock's cord. 

< Lit., " tying the hand " ; the little fingers of the bride and bride- 
groom are tied together by a thread in the marriage ceremony. 
« Lit., " Water-thirrt." 
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Afterwards, having left (damala) the wooden Peacock 
there, [the Carpenter's son] came to the river with the 
Princess and the two Princes; having come [there] they told 
the boatman to put them across {ek(imr-kafawan4(')' 

Afterwards, the boatman firstly having placed the Car- 
penter's son on the high gromid on the other bank (egoia 
go4^), and having come back to this bank, placing the 
Princess in the boat took her below along the river, and 
handed over the Princess to the King of the boatman's 
city. 

The Carpenter's son having stayed on the high ground 
on the other bank, became a beggar, and went away.^ Those 
two Princes having been weeping and weeping on this 
bank, jumped into the river. The two Princes went up- 
wards and upwards in the river — ^there is a crocodile-house 
(burrow) — along the crocodile-house they went upward [and 
came to the surface of the ground]. 

Having gone there, while they were there weeping and 
weeping a widow woman having come for water {wcUura pare) 
asked, " What are you weeping and weeping there for ?" 
at the hand of the two Princes. 

Then the two Princes say, " Ane ! Being without our 
mother and father we are weeping and weeping." 

Then the widow woman said, " Come, if so, and go with 
me." Afterwards, having said "Ha," the two Princes 
went with the widow woman. Having thus gone, the 
widow woman gave food to the two Princes. 

While they were growing big and large the King said at 
the hand of that Princess, " Now then, let us marry." 

Then the Princess said, " In our coimtry, when a Princess 
has either been sent away (divorced, aericcahamawat) or has 
made mistakes (pd4awari weccahamawat), she does not 
marry until the time when three years* go by. When the 
three years have gone {gihdma) let us marry." Afterwards 
the King, having placed a guard for the Princess, waited 
until the time when the three years go by. 

^ In the text this sentence follows the next one. 
' Lit., a tri-ennitiin, a thiee-year, tun^aumruddak. This is an 
invention of the woman's; there is no custom of the kind in Ceyk>n. 
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These two Princes who jumped into the river one day 
went to be on guard. The Princess asked at the hand of the 
Princes, " Whence are you ?" 

Then the Princes said, " While we were young at a very 
distant city our mother and father were lost near the river. 
A widow woman having brought us away is now rearing 
us." 

Then the Princess said, **It is your (uthhale) mother 
indeed who is I; your father is now walking about, con- 
tinuing to beg and eat. I will perform a meritorious 
deed (pinkomak) and bring him; you, also, join your- 
selves to the beggars' party." Having said this, and 
given the two Princes silver and gold things, she sent 
them away. 

That Princess at the hand of the King said, "I must 
perform a meritorious deed, to give money to those with 
crippled arms, lame persons, and beggars." 

Afterwards the King by the notification tom-toms gave 
public notice to those with crippled arms, and lame 
persons, and beggars, to come [for the alms-giving]. After- 
wards they came; that Carpenter's son, the beggar, also 
came. 

To the whole of them^ she gave money ; to that Carpenter's 
son she gave much, — silver and gold. Having given it, the 
Princess said, "Having taken these and gone, not losing 
them, construct a city for us to stay in when we have 
come together again," she said. " Our two Princes also 
are near such and such a widow woman; [after] joining 
them, go." 

Afterwards that Carpenter's son, joining the two Princes 
also, went and built a city. Afterwards this Princess — having 
placed a guard over whom, the King had stopped — having 
bounded oft, unknown to the King^ went to the city which 
the Carpenter's son and the two Princes built. 

Well then, the Princess, and the Carpenter's son, and the 
two Princes stayed at the city. 

Finished. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province, 

^ Ewunda okkotama. ^ Rajjuruwanda hemin. 
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In the J&taka story No. 193 (vol. ii, p. 82), a Prince who was 
travelling alone with his wife is described as cutting his right knee 
with his sword when she was overcome with thirst, in order to give 
her blood to drink. 

In Old Deccan Days (M. Frere), p. 142, a Prince married a car- 
penter's daughter, and afterwards became poor, and a drum-beater 
for conjurers and dancers, a fate from which his second wife and her 
son rescued him. 

In a story of the Western Province numbered 240 in this volume, 
a Princess recovered her husband by giving a dSna, or feast for poor 
people, and observing those who came to eat it. See also No. 247. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iii, p. 84), in the 
story of " All ShIU: and Zumurrud," the lady, who while (Usguised 
as a man had been chosen as King, recovered her husband by giving 
a free feast to all comers at the new moon of each month, and watching 
the persons who came, her husband Ali Shfir, then a poor man, being 
present at the fifth full moon. At each of the earlier feasts she found 
and punished men who had been responsible for her own and her 
husband's misfortunes. 

In the Kaihd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. loi, a merchant's 
son who was travelling through a waterless desert for seven da}^, 
kept his wife alive by giving her his own flesh and blood. 

See vol. ii, Nos. 80 and 81, and the appended notes. 
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No. 199 

The Wicked Step-mother 

AT a certain city there are a King and a Queen. There 
are also two Princes. 

During the time while they were living thus, while the 
Queen was lying down at noon, a hen-sparrow had built a 
house (nest) on the ridge-pole. The Queen remained look- 
ing at it. When the Queen was there on the following day 
[the bird] hatched young ones. 

When they had been there many days, a young sparrow, 
having fallen to the ground, died. The Queen, taking the 
young sparrow in her hand, looked at it. Having opened 
its mouth, when she looked in it there was a fish spine in 
the mouth. The Queen threw the young one away. 

After that, the hen-sparrow was not at the nest ; another 
hen having come, stayed there. Afterwards, two young 
sparrows having fallen to the ground again and died, when 
the Queen taking them in her hand looked at them, two 
fish spines were in their mouths. The Queen threw them 
both away, too. 

On account of what she saw the Queen thought, *' [This] 
is not the hen which hatched these young ones. [The cock- 
sparrow] having called in another one [as his mate], she has 
been making them eat these spines to kill them." Then 
from this the Queen got in her mind, " When I am not [here] 
it will indeed be like this for my children." Well then, 
through that grief the Queen died. 

After she died the King brought another Queen. This 
Queen beats and scolds the two Princes. Afterwards the 
Princes said to their father the King, " We must go even to 
our uncleV house." 

i Bappa, the father's younger brother. 
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" Why must you go ?" asked the King. 

The Princes said, " Our step-mother beats and scolds us." 

Afterwards the King said, " Go there, you." 

When the two Princes went to their uncle's house, " What, 
Princes, have you come for ?" the uncle asked. 

" Our step-mother beats and scolds us; on that accoimt 
we came." 

" If so, stay," the uncle said. 

Afterwards, when they had been there in that way not 
much time, as they were going pla}nng and playing with 
oranges through the midst of the city, an orange fruit fell 
in the King's palace. 

Then the Princes asked for it at the hand of the Queen : 
*' Step-mother, give us that orange fruit." 

The Queen said, ** Am I a slave to drag about anybody's 
orange ?" 

After that, the big Prince having gone to the palace, 
taking the orange fruit came away. 

Afterwards, tearing the cloth that was on the Queen's 
waist, and stabbing herself with a knife [the Queen] awaited 
the time when the King, who went to war, came back. 

The King having come asked, " What is it ?" 

" Your two Princes having come and done [this] work 
went away." 

On account of it the King appointed to kill the two 
Princes. Having given information of it to the King's 
younger brother also, the younger brother asked, "What 
is that for ?" 

The King said, "After I went to the war these two 
Princes went to the palace, and tore the Queen's cloth also, 
and having stabbed and cut her with their knives, the 
blood was flowing down when I came." 

After that, the King's younger brother asked at the hand 
of those Princes, " Why did you come and beat the Queen, 
and stab and cut her with the knife, and go away ?" 

The Princes said, " We did not do even one thing in that 
way. As we were coming playing and playing with oranges, 
our orange fruit having fallen in the palace, when we asked 
our step-mother for it she did not give it. * Am I a slave 
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to drag about oranges ?' she said. Afterwards we went 
into the palace, and taking the orange fruit went away. 
We did not do a thing of that kind," they said. 

The King, however, did not take that to be true. " I 
must kill the two Princes," he said. Their uncle took the 
word of the two Princes for the truth. 

Afterwards the Princes' uncle said, " Go to the river, and 
[after] washing your heads come back." 

As they were setting off the Princes took a bow and 
arrow ; and having gone to the river, while they were there, 
when they were becoming ready to wash their heads, two 
hares, bounding and boimding along, came in front of the 
two Princes. Having seen the hares, the younger son said, 
" Elder brother, shoot those two hares." He shot at them ; 
at the stroke the two hares died. 

The two Princes, washing their heads, took away the 
two hares also. Having gone to the city, and given them 
into the uncle's hand, the uncle plucked out the four eye- 
balls of the hares, and gave them into the Queen's hands : — 
"Here; they are the four eye-balls of the Princes," he 
said. 

Afterwards, having looked and looked at the eyes, she 
brought an IJidi (wild Date) spike, and saying and saying, 
" Having looked and looked with these eyes, did you tor- 
ment me so much ?" she went to the palace where the King 
was, and pierced [with the spike] the very four [eyes]. 

After that, having cooked the hares' flesh, and cooked 
and given them a bundle of rice, the imcle told the two 
Princes to go where they wanted, and both of them went 
away. 

(Apparently the story is incomplete, but the narrator 
knew of no contmuation, and I did not meet with it else- 
where.) 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

In The Jdiaka, No. 120 (vol. i, p. 265), a Queen of the King of 
Benares is described as scratching herself, rubbing oil on her limbs, 
and putting on dirty clothes in order to support the charge she 
brought agadnst the Chaplain, of assaulting her during the King's 
absence on a warlike expedition. In No. 472 (vol. iv, p. 118) a 
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Queen scratched herself and put on soiled clothes in order to induce 
the King to believe that her son-in-law. Prince Psaduma, had as- 
saulted her. Paduma was accordingly sentenced to be thrown 
down a precipice. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas (Rev. Dr. Sodding), p. 27, a 
Queen who was a Prince's step-mother behaved in the same way 
until the King promised to kill the boy. He smeared the blood of a 
dog on his sword, and abandoned the boy in the forest. 

In Indian Nights' EnUrtainm&nt (Swynnerton), p. 273, a King 
observed that two swallows had a nest in a veranda at the palace. 
The hen disappeared, having been caught by a falconer. The 
cock constantly attended to the young ones, but when it brought a 
fresh mate the two came only once on the second day, and the cock 
then disappeared. The King then examined the nest, and found 
in it four dead 3roung ones, each with a thorn in its throat. He 
concluded that if his wife died and he married again the new Queen 
might ill-treat his two sons. After a while the Queen died and the 
King was persuaded by the Ministers to marry again. One day 
when the two Princes were amusing themselves with pigeons one of 
the birds alighted near the new Queen, who hid it under a basket 
and denied that she had seen it, but guided by signs made by an old 
nurse the younger Prince found and took it. On another occasion 
the elder Prince recovered one in the same way, though forcibly 
opposed by the Queen. The Queen then charged tiiem with insulting 
her, the Ejng banished them, and they went away. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 166, a King and 
Queen while in the veranda of the palace watched a pair of birds at 
a nest. One day a strange hen was seen to go with the cock to the 
nest, carrying thorns in her bill. When the nest was examined it 
was discovered that the thorns had been given to the young ones, 
and that they were dead. The King and Queen discussed it, and 
the King promised not to marry again if the Queen died. When 
she died, by the Ministers' advice and after many refusals he married 
a Minister's daughter who became jealous of the two Princes, com- 
plained of their disobedence and abusive language, and induced the 
King to order them to be killed in the jungle. There the soldiers' 
swords being turned into wood they allowed the boys to escape. 
The rest of the story is given in the last note, vol. i, p. 91. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iv, p. 71), in the 
Sindibad-n&meh, the favourite concubine of the King of China fell 
in love with his only son and offered to poison his father, but on his 
rejection of her offers she tore her robes and hair, and charged him 
with assaulting her. The seven Wazfrs told the King tales of the 
perfidy of women, and persuaded him to countermand the death 
penalty to which the Prince was sentenced, the Prince explained the 
affair, and the woman was sent away. 
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In Cinq CmUs Conies $t Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 107* the 
favourite concubine of a King being repulsed by the Crown Ftince, 
<:harged him with improper conduct towards her, and induced the 
Xing to send him to govern the frontier districts. She and a Conn* 
seller then forged an order that he must pluck out and send his 
«yes. When she received them she hung them before her bed and 
addressed opprobrious language to them. The Prince became a 
£ute player, and while earning a living thus, accompanied by his 
wife, was recognised by his father, who scourged the two plotters 
with thorns, poured boiling oil on their wounds, and buried them 
alive. 

In Santal Folk Tales (Campbell), p. 33, a raja and his wife observed 
the attention paid by a hen-sparrow to her young ones, and that 
after she died another mate who was brou^t let them die of hunger. 
The queen pointed this out, and told the raja to take care of her 
•children in case she died. When he was persuaded by his subjects 
to marry afresh after her death, the new wife took a dislike to the 
elder son, and by an assumed iUness induced the raja to exile him. 
The other bxother accompanied him, and they had various adven* 
tures. 



No. 200 

The Woman who ate by stealth 

AT a certain village there is a woman, it is said; the 
woman went in a diga [marriage]. Having gone in 
the dIga, when she is there a great many days she began to 
eat by stealth {hord'kan4a). Afterwards the man having 
said, " I donH want the woman who eats by stealth," and 
having gone [with her] to her village, put her back [there]. 

Afterwards, after many days went by, yet [another] man 
having come, went back, calling her [in marriage]. [When 
living] near (i.e,, with) that man also she began to eat by 
stealth. Afterwards that man also having said, '^ I don't 
want this woman who eats by stealth," and having gone 
[with her] to her village, put her back [there]. 

Thus, in that way she went in ten or twelve diga [mar- 
riages], it is said. Because she eats by stealth, they bring 
her back and place her [at home again]. 

Afterwards, still a man came and asked [for her in 
marriage]. The woman's father said, " Child, I gave her 
in ten or twelve diga [marriages]. Because she eats by 
stealth, having brought and brought her, they put her [back 
here]. Because of it, should I give her to you it will not 
be successful," he said. 

Then the man said, " Father-in-law, no matter that she 
ate by stealth. If you will give her give her to me," he said. 
Afterwards the woman's father said, '' If you are willing in 
that way, even now call her and go," he said. Thereupon 
the man, calling her, went away.^ 

Having investigated for a great many days, when he 

^ The consent of the parent or legal guardian was the only essential 
for a legal marriage, according to the ancient customs. 
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looked [he saw that] she eats by stealth. Afterwards the 
man said to the woman, " Bolan, it has become necessary 
for me to eat a [special] food. How about it ?" he said. 

" What is it ?" the woman asked. 

" It is in my mind to eat milk-cake/'^ he said. 

Then the woman said, " Is that a very wonderful work ? 
Let us cook it on any day you want it," she said. 

Afterwards the man said, " If so, when you cook it I 
cannot look and look on, eyeing it, and [then] eat it. To- 
day I am going on a journey; you cook." 

Having said [this], the man dressed hinriseU well, and 
having left the house behind, and gone a considerable 
distance [returned and got hid]. When he was hidden, the 
woman, taking the large water-pot, went for water. Having 
seen it, the man went running, and having got on the plat- 
form in the room (at the level of the top of the side waUs)» 
remained looking out. 

The woman, taking rice and having put it to soak and 
pounded it into flour, began to cook. After having [cooked 
some cakes and eaten part of them, she] cooked a fresh 
package of cakes, and finished; and having put the fresh 
package of cakes into syrup, and laid the packet of cakes 
over the others which remained, and covered them, she took 
the water-pot and went to the well, and having taken water 
after bathing, set ofi to come back. 

The man quickly descended from the platform, and 
having gone to the path, got hid. The woman came to 
the house, taking the water, and having placed the water- 
pot [there], when she was taking betel the man came out 
from the place where he was hidden, and came to the house. 

Afterwards, the woman having apportioned the milk- 
cake on the plate, and said, '' lAdS ! Eat," gave him it. 
Thereupon the man, looking in the direction of the plate, 
says, " What are ye sajdng ? Get out of the way. Should 
she eat it secretly in that way, it is for her stomach, and 
should she eat it openly it is for her stomach," he said. In 
that way he says it two or three times. The woman heard. 

^ Ki-roti. I do not know the cake, nor the meaning of the first 
syllable unless it be derived from kshira, milk. 
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Afterwards the woman asked, " Without eating the milk- 
cake, what do you say that for ?'* she asked. 

Thereupon the man says, " These flies are saying to me 
that after you were cooking, you cooked a fresh package 
of cakes, and having finished, and put the package of cakes 
into syrup, you ate the package. Aiterwards I said, ' Should 
she eat it secretly (hemin) it is for her (undaege) stomach; 
should she eat it openly it is for her stomach,' " he said. 

Beginning from that day, the woman, having said, " Do 
you tell tales in that way ?" began to kill the flies. She 
also stopped eating by stealth. 

Tom-tom Beater, Northwestern Province, 
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No. 201 

The Story of the Bitch 

IN a certain country there are a woman and a man, it is 
said. The woman has a pregnancy longing to eat 
Katuwala [yams]. There is a Bitch, also; she also has a 
pregnancy longing; that also is to eat Katuwala [yams]. 

After that, the man and the woman and the Bitch, the 
three, went to uproot Katuwala [yams]. Having gone 
there, and the man having said, " This is for her of ours " 
(his wife),^ when he uprooted it on it there was no yam. 
Having said, " This is for the Bitch," when he uprooted it 
on it there were yams such that the hands could not lift 
them. Uprooting them, and having come home and boiled 
them, when they were eating the Bitch stayed at the door- 
way. Without giving [any] to the Bitch the man and 
woman ate them. 

Afterwards the Bitch thought, " For their not giving the 
Katuwala [yams] to me may the children bom in my body 
be bom in the woman's body, and the children bom in the 
woman's body be bom in my body.'* 

The Bitch went to the forest jungle (himdle) ; having gone, 
and entered a rock cave, she bore two Princesses. Having 
home them the Bitch went to eat food. [The Princesses 
grew up there.] 

Then a VaeddS having come shooting, when he looked 
there are two Princesses. Having seen them, the Vaedda, 
breaking and breaking branches [to mark the way to the 

^ Ape ewundaeftif a pi. hon. form. Husbands and wives do not 
usually mention each other's names; the wife is commonly termed 
api gedara iki, " she of our house " (as in No. 125), or the mother of 
the youngest child if there be one, or " she of ours," or merely " she." 
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cave], came to the city. Having come there he told at 
the hand of the King, '' In the chena jungle, at such and 
such a place, in a rock cave there are two Princesses. It is 
to say this I have come here." 

Afterwards the King sent the King's two Princes to go 
with the Vaeddl to summon the Princesses and come. 
While going there the VaeddS said on the road, to the Princes, 
^' When I have gone and am begging for a little fire at the 
hand of the two Princesses, they will open the door in order 
to give the fire. Then you two must spring into the house." 

Having gone near the rock cave, the Vaedda asked for 
fire. Then the Princesses having opened the door a very 
little, when they were preparing to give the fire the two 
Princes sprang into the house. Then the two Princesses 
fainted, having become afraid. Afterwards, causing them to 
become conscious, summoning the two Princesses they went 
to the city [and married them]. 

The Bitch having come, when she looked the two Prin- 
cesses were not [there]. After that, having gone along the 
path on which they had gone breaking branches she went 
to the city in which the Princesses are. 

Having gone there, when she went to the place where the 
elder Princess is, the Princess said, " Ci, Ci,^ bitch !" and 
having beaten her, drove her away. 

Having gone from there, when she went to the place where 
the yoimger Princess is, she bathed her in water scented 
with sandal wood and placed her upon the bed. Then the 
Bitch became a golden ash-pumpkin. 

Then the Prince having come, asked at the hand of the 
Princess, " Whence the golden ash-pumpkin upon the bed ?" 

The Princess said, " Our mother brought and gave it." 

Then the Prince thought, " When she brought so much to 
the house, after we have gone to her house how much will 
she not give !" 

Having said to the Princess, " Let us go," they take a cart 
also. On the road on which they are going there is a spired 
ant-hiU {kot huihbaha). 

Having gone near the ant-hill the Princess said, ^' Ane, 

^ C is pionotinced as cA in English. 
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Naga King ! Whence has our mother silver and golden 
things ? Let a thunderbolt strike me !" 

Then the Cobra [came out, and] not having raised his 
hood, said, " Look there. There are silver and golden things 
as much as you want [in the cave]." 

After that, the Prince and the Princess having taken the 
cart, and gone near the rock cave, when they looked silver 
and golden things had been created. Afterwards, loading 
them in the cart they brought them away. 

The elder Princess's Prince having seen that they are 
bringing silver and golden things, [and having heard their 
accoimt of their journey for them], said at the hand of the 
Princess, " Younger brother having gone in that way, 
brought from your village silver and golden goods. Let us 
also go to bring [some]." 

When the elder Prince and Princess, having taken a cart, 
were going near the spired ant-hill that was on the road, the 
Princess said, " Ane, NSga King ! Whence has our mother 
silver and golden goods ? Please give me a thunderbolt." 

Then the Cobra having come and having raised his hood, 
bit the crown of the Princess's head, and went back into the 
ant-hill. 

The Prince, taking the cart, came to the city. The 
Princess died there. 

Tofn-tom Beater. North-wesUrn Province. 

In Tales of the Punjab (Mrs. F. A. Steel), p. 284, a poverty-stricken 
girl who was driven from home by her mother, married a Prince. 
When the mother came to her to claim a share of her good fortune, 
the girl prayed to the Sun for help; and on her husband's entering 
the room her mother had become a golden stool, which the girl 
declared had come from her home. The Prince determined to visit 
it, and again the girl appealed to the Sun for assistance. When 
they reached the hut they found it transformed into a golden palace, 
full of golden articles. When the Prince looked back after a three 
da^ys' visit and saw only the hut, he charged his wife with being a 
witch, so she told him the whole story, and he became a Sun wor- 
shipper. 

In Old Deccan Days (M. Frere), p. 18, a Raja's wife bore two 
puppies, and their pet dog bore two girls which she deposited in a 
cave. A Raja and his brother while hunting discovered the girls, 
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whom they carried away and married. When the bitch went in 
search of them, the elder one treated it kindly, but the other ordered 
her servants to throw stones at it and drive it away. One stone 
wounded it on the head, and it died at the elder daughter's house. 
The Raja tripped over the basket under which the body was placed, 
and found imder it the life-size figure of a dog made of precious 
stones set in gold, which his wife said was a present from her parents. 
As her husband determined to visit them she decided to conmiit 
suicide, and put her finger in the open mouth of a cobra that was 
on an anthill; by doing so she relieved it of a thorn which had stuck 
in the snake's mouth. The grateful cobra agreed to assist her, and 
when she returned with her husband they found a great palace 
built of precious stones and gold, with a Raja and his wife inside 
to represent her parents. After a visit of six months, when they 
looked back on their way home they saw the whole place in flames 
which totally destroyed it. On seeing the valuable presents they 
took back, and hearing her sister's story, the younger sister went 
in the same manner, put her finger in the cobra's mouth, was bitten 
by it, and died. 

In Sagas from the Far East^ P-.I25, in a Kalmuk tale, after the 
girl who had been taken out of a box found on the steppe^ had three 
children, the people began to complain of her want of respectable 
relatives, and she went home with her sons. Instead of her former 
poor dwelling she found there palaces, many labourers at work, 
and a youth who claimed to be her brother. Her parents enter- 
tained her well, and the Khan and Ministers came, and returned 
quite satisfied. On the following morning the palaces and all had 
vanished, and she returned to the IQian's palace, perceiving that 
the DSvas had created the illusion on her behalf. (As she had 
claimed to be the daughter of the Serpent God, it would appear to 
have been the N&gas who had exerted their powers and done this 
for her. In the story numbered 252 in this volume, M&ra, the god 
of death, assisted the son of a woman who had stated that he was 
her husband.) 

^ See notes of variants appended to No. 139, vol. ii. 
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The Elephant Guard 

IN a certain coiintry there are a woman and a man ; there 
are a boy and a girl of those two. During the time when 
these four were [there], they heard the notification tom- 
tom at another city. Then the man said, " I am going to 
look what this notification tom-tom is that we hear." 

After the man went to the city the King said, " Canst 
thou guard my elephants ?" 

The man said, " What will you give me ?'* 

The King said, " I will give a thousand masuran, and 
expenses^ for eating." 

Thereupon the man saj^, " It is too little for me and my 
wife, and my boy and girl, for us four persons." 

After that the King said, "I will give two thousand 
masuran, and expenses for eating for you four persons." 

Thereupon the man said, " Having returned to my village 
I will go and call my wife and children to come." 

As he was going, a jewelled ring of a Maharaja had fallen 
[on the path]. This man, taking the jewelled ring in his 
hand, thought, "It is bad for me to destroy this jewelled 
ring; this I must give to the King." 

Thinking thus he went home, and summoning his wife 
and children came to the city. After he presented* that 
jewelled ring to the King, the King asked, " Whence [came] 
this jewelled ring to thee ?" 

This man said, " This jewelled ring as I was going to the 
village had fallen on the path. It is that [ring] indeed which 
I placed [before you] as this present." 

^ That is, the food materials. ^ Daekun tibbOia passi. 
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After that the King [said], *' A ring of a greater King 
than I ! Because it is so it is bad to destroy this ring. What 
dost thou say about [thy reward for] it ? 

*' I say nothmg. The thing that is given to me I will 
take." 

Thereupon the King said, '' Are you quite satisfied [for 
me] to give a district from the kingdom, and goods [amount- 
ing] to a tusk elephant's load ?*' This man said " H§." 

After he said it the King gave them. Thereupon this man 
took chaige of the guarding of the elephants. 

One day when he was guarding the elephants the R&kshasa 
came. This man asked, " What came you for ?" 

The RSlkshasa said, *' It is to eat thee that I came." 

This man said, " What will you eat me for ? Eat our 
King," he said. 

After that, the RSlkshasa having come into the city, when 
he went near the King the King asked, '' What hast thou 
come for ?" 

The R3.kshasa said, " I came to eat you, Sir." 

" Who, Bola, told thee ?" the King said. 

Thereupon the R^kshasa said, " The man who guards the 
elephants told me." 

Then the King said, " What will you eat me for ? Go 
thou and eat the man who guards the elephants." After- 
wards the RSlkshasa went near the man who guards the 
elephants. 

Thereupon the man asked, " What have you come here 
again for ?" 

The R^kshasa said, '' The King told me to eat you," he 
said. 

After that, the man said, " [First] bring the few silver and 
gold articles that there are of yours," he said. 

The R^kshasa having gone home, after he brought the few 
silver and gold things this man said to the RSkshasa, 
** Having come [after] drawing out a creeper, tie a turn on 
the elephant's neck and on your neck tie a turn." 

The R3.kshasa having come after drawing out a creeper, 
tied a turn on the elephant's neck and tied a turn on the 
Rakshasa's neck. Afterwards this man said, "H&; now 
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then, come and eat me.'' When the Rakshasa tried to go 
dragging the elephant, the elephant struck the Rakshasa: 
then the Rakshasa died. 

Afterwards, while this man, taking those few silver and 
gold things, is guarding the elephants, one day having been 
soaked owing to the rain when is he squatting at the bottom 
of a tree, a snake appeared. 

This man thinking, " Ane I I must go to warm myself 
with a little fire," having gone away, when he looked 
about there were two Princesses in a rock-house (cave). 
Having seen them he went near [and said], " Ane I Will 
you give me a little fire ?" 

^? Afterwards the eldest Princess said, " Come here; having 
warmed yourself a little at the fire go away." 

After that, the man went into the rock-house and warmed 
himself at the fire, and taking the elephants came to the 
city, and told the King, " Having seen that in this manner 
there are two Princesses in a rock-house I came to tell you," 
he said. 

]^The King said, " Our elder brother and I and you, we 
three, let us go to-morrow to fetch the two Princesses." 
The man said " Ha." 

On the following day the three persons having gone near 
the rock-house, that man went near that rock-house and 
asked for fire. At that time, when the eldest Princess is 
preparing to give the fire these three persons sprang in, 
and having drawn the two Princesses outside, when they 
were seizing them the two Princesses lost their senses. 
Afterwards restoring them to consciousness they came to 
the King's city. 

When the mother of these two Princesses [after] seeking 
food came to the rock-house, these two Princesses were not 
[there]. After that, when this widow woman is going 
weeping and weeping along a path, having seen that a great 
tusk elephant King is on the path this woman said, '^ Did 
you meet with my two Princesses ?" 

The tusk elephant King said, " Two royal thieves and a 
man who guards the elephants, placing the two Princesses 
on the back of an elephant went away." 
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Afterwards, when this widow woman was going to the 
city along the path on which they took the tusk elephant 
she saw that the elder Princess is near the well. This widow 
woman having become thirsty asked for a little water. 

The Princess said, " Go away, widow woman, there is not 
any water to give thee." 

Afterwards, when this widow woman met with the yoimger 
sister's house, the Princess having been in the house came 
out, and said, " Our mother !*' Quickly having bathed her 
with coconut milk scented with sandal wood and placed her 
on the bed, as she is going aside that woman said, *' Daughter 
iptUe), go for a little silver and gold for yourself. As you 
are going along the path on which you came there will be 
a tusk-elephant King. The tusk-elephant King will give it." 

Afterwards, [when she had got the silver and gold] the 
Princess and the widow woman went away. They went 
away with another King. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province, 
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The Elephant-Fool 



THERE is a man's elephant. Yet [another] man having 
gone [to him], said, " Friend, give (that is, lend) me 
your elephant; there is a work for me to do £or m3^elf," 
and asked for it. Then the man who owned the elephant 
says, " Take it and go." Afterwards the man having taken 
it, while it was doing his work the elephant died. ^ 

Afterwards this man having come, says, " Friend, wMle 
your elephant was with me it died. On that account am 
I to take an elephant and give it to you ; or if not am I to 
give the money it is worth ?" he asked. 

Thereupon the man who owned the elephant says, " I 
don't want another elephant ; I don't want the money, too. 
Give me my elephant itself," he says. 

Then this man says, " I cannot give the elephant that died. 
Do the thing that tiiou canst," he said. 

Thereupon the man who owned the elephant says, ** I 
will kiU thee." 

One day, having seen this man who owned the elephant 
coming, this man's wife sa5rs to the man, " Placing a large 
water-pot near the door, shut the door." This one having 
said, " It is good," placed a large water-pot near the door, 
and shut the door. 

Thereupon the man who owned the elephant having 
come to the house, asked the woman, "Where is thy 
husband ?" Then the woman said, ** There. He is in the 
house.'* 

Having said, " Open the door, courtesan's son," when 
he struck his hand on the door the door opened, and the 
water-pot was broken. 

xoi 
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Then this woman asks for it, sa3dng, " After thou hast 
broken my water-pot, give it to me immediately." 

The man said, " I will bring a water- pot and give you it." 

" I don't want another; give me my very water- pot," she 
says. 

Thereupon, being imable to escape from this woman, 
having said, " For the debt of the elephant let the water-pot 
be substituted," the man who owned the elephant went 
away. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 



A variant related by a Potter is nearly similar, except that both 
perscMis instituted lawsuits for the reoovexy of the elephant and the 
waterpot. The judge who tried the cases was the celebrated 
Mariyada R&man, termed by the narrator " Mariyaddur&me," a 
word which suggests the name Amir Abd ur-Rahman. 

There is also a Chinese variant, given in Chin&se Ntghis' Enter' 
UUnments (A. M. Fielde), p. iii, in which a dishonest old woman 
lent a newly-married girl her cat, in order to kill the mice. The cat 
ran home, and the woman then applied for its return, praised its 
excellence, and estimated its value at two hundred ounces of silver. 
The girl discovered that her father-in-law had once lent the woman 
an old wooden ladle, and when the old woman called again about 
the cat she reminded her of it, and demanded its return. The cases 
were taken before a magistrate. The girl claimed that the ladle 
was made from a branch which fell down from the moon, and never 
diminished the food» oil, or money from which anything was taken 
by means of it ; and she asserted that her father-in-law had refused an 
offer of three thousand ounces of silver for it. The magistrate 
decided that the two claims balanced each other. 
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How a Girl took Gruel 

IN a certain country there are a girl and the girl's father, 
it is said. While they were there, one day the man 
went to plough, sa3dng to the girl, " Bring gruel to the rice 
field." They spring across a stream as they go to the rice 
field. ' 

The girl, cooking gruel, pouring it into a wide-mouthed 
cooking-pot and placing the pot on her head, goes away to 
the field. While going there she met a Prince near the river. 
The girl asked at the Prince's hand, " Where are you going ?" 
Having told him to sit down and given to him from the 
gruel, she said, "Go to our house and wait until the time 
when I come after giving the gruel to father ;" and placing the 
grud pot on her head she went to the far bank of the river. 

Then the Prince asked, " Are you coming immediately ?" 

The Princess said, " Should [it] come [I] shall not come; 
should [it] not come, I shall come." ^ 

The Prince got into his mind, "This meant indeed {lit., 
said), * Should water come in the river I cannot come ; should 
water not come I will come.' " 

Again the Prince asked, " On which road go you to your 
house ?" 

Then the girl imf astened her hair knot ; having unloosed 
it she went to the rice field. 

Afterwards the Prince thought to himself, "Because of 
the girl's imloosing her hair knot she goes near the Kitul 
palm tree indeed." * 

^ A wot enni nde ; ndwoi enHan, 

^ Because Kitul fibre is like hair which is hanging loose. 
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The Prince having gone near the Kitul tree to the girl's 
home, remained lying down in the veranda until the girl 
came. 

The girl having given the gruel came home. Having 
come there and cooked for the Prince she gave him to eat. 
Then the girPs father came. After that, the girl and the 
Prince having married remained there. 

While they were [there], one day the Prince said, " I 
must go to our city." Then the girl also having said that 
she must go, as the girl and the girl's father and the Prince, 
the three persons, were going along there was a rice field. 

The girl's father asked at the hand of the Prince, ** Son- 
in-law, is this rice field a cultivated rice field, or an unworked 
rice field ?" 

Then the Prince said, "What of its being cultivated! 
If its comers and angles are not cut this field is an imworked 
one." 

When they were going still a little distance there was a 
heap of fence sticks. Concerning it the Prince asked, 
" Father-in-law, are these cut fence-sticks, or uncut fence- 
sticks ?" 

Then the father-in-law says, " What of their being cut ! 
If they are not sharpened these are imcut sticks." 

Well then, having gone in that manner, and gone to the 
Prince's city, he made the girl and the girl's father stay in 
a calf house near the palace, sa3dng, " This indeed is our 
house." 

The Prince having gone to the palace said at the hand of 
the Prince's mother, " Mother, I have come, calling [a wife] 
from such and such a city. The Princess is in that calf house. 
Call her and come back after going [there]." 

After that, the Queen having gone near the calf house, 
when she looked a light had fallen throughout the whole of 
the calf house. The girl was in the house. After that the 
Queen, calling the girl and the girl's father, came to the 
palace. 

Well then, the girl, and the girl's father, and the Prince 
remained at the palace. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 
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The questions and answers remind one of those asked and given 
by Mahdsadha and Aniar^, the girl whom he married, in the J3taka 
story No. 546 (vol. vi, p. 182), and one remark is the same, — that 
regEurding the river water. 

Heroines are sometimes described as emitting a brilliant light, 
as in No. 145, vol. ii. In Indian Fairy Talss (M. Stokes), p. 158, 
there is a Princess who " comes and sits on her roof, ands^e shines 
so that she lights up all the country and our houses, and we can see 
to do our work as if it were day." 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 133, a heavenly 
maiden illuminated a wood, though it was night. In the same 
volume, p. 145, a girl " gleamed as if she were the light of the sun." 

In Folk^Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., pp. 484 ff., the son 
of a Wazir asked a farmer whom he accompanied a number of cryptic 
questions which were understood by the farmer's daughter, whom he 
afterwards married. They have a general resemblance to those in 
the Sinhalese story, but difier from them. In one he asked if a field 
of ripe com was eaten or not, meaning that if the owner were in debt 
it was as good as eaten already. . 

In Folklore of the SanUU Parganak (Rev. Dr. Bodding) there are 
several instances of enigmatical replies of this kind. See pp. 269^ 
349, 368. In a KblhSn tale appended to the vol. by Mr. Bompas» 
p. 462, a Princess who was in a BSl fruit had such brilliancy that 
the youth who split it open fell dead when he saw her. 

In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), a brilliant Prince 
is described in vol. i, p. 301, and a heroine in vol. ii, p. 17. In 
vol. iii, p. 172, a Prince's face shone like the moon among the stai:s. 
3uddha is usually described as possessing great brilliancy. 

In No. 237 below, there is a Prince whose brilliance dazzled a 
Princess so much that she swooned. 
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The Boy who went to learn the 

Sciences 

IN a certain country a boy was sent by his two parents 
near a teacher for learning the arts and sciences. Then 
the boy, [aftei] learning for a long time the sixty-four 
mechanical arts,^ came back to his home. 

The boy's parents asked the boy, '' Did you learn all the 
sciences ?" The boy told his parents that he learnt the 
whole of the sciences. At that time his faUier asked, '' Did 
you leam the subtlety (mdyama) of women ?" Thereupon 
the boy said be did not. Having said, " [After] learning 
that very science come back," he was sent away again by 
his two parents. 

The boy having set off from there, at the time when he 
was going along, in the King's garden were the King and 
Queen. The King was walking and walking in the garda). 
The Queen, sewing and sewing a shawl,^ was [sitting] in 
the shade under a tree. Having seen that this very boy is 
going, the Queen, calling the boy, asked, " Where are you 
going ?" 

Thereupon the boy says, "Whai I came home [after] 
learning the arts and sciences, and the sixty-four mechanical 
arts, my parents asked, * Did you leam the arts ?' I said, 
'Yes.' Then they asked, 'Did you leam the subtlety of 
women ?' When I myself said I did not, because they said, 
* [After] learning that very science come back,' I am going 
away to leam that very science," he said to the Queen. 

Thereupon that very Queen said, *' I will teach you the 

^ Siu/saefa kola iilpaya. ^ Sdluwah. 
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subtlety," and calling the boy near, placed the boy's head 
on the Queen's thigh, and having told him to lie [still], and 
taken the shawl that the Queen was sewing and sewing, 
and covered the boy [with it], the Queen remained sewing 
and sewing. At that time the King was not there. 

After that, the King came there. Then the Queen, 
having called the King [and said], '* I wish to tell you a 
story," told the King to listen to the story. The King was 
pleased regarding it. 

The Queen, leaving the thigh on which was the head of 
the above-mentioned boy, having placed the head of the 
King on the other thigh, and told him to lie [there], told the 
story. The story indeed was: — " Like we are here, a King 
and Queen of the fore-going time, like we came here went 
for garden-sport, it is said. At that time the King went 
to walk in the garden, it is said. While that very Queen 
was sta3dng [there] sewing a shawl, a boy came there. 
Then the Queen asked the boy, ' Where are you going ?' 
Thereupon the boy says, * Because my parents said I am to 
learn the subtlety of women, I am going away to learn that 
very subtlety,' he said. Then the Queen having said, * I 
will teach you,' called the boy, and having placed his head 
on her thigh, and told him to lie [still], sewed the shawl. 
At that time the King came, like you now have come here. 
Then, having told the King to place his head on the other 
thigh and having told him this story, with the shawl that 
covered the boy she covered the King." [As she said this, 
she covered the King with the shawl.] Thereupon the boy 
quickly jumped up and went away. 

When his parents afterwards asked the boy, " Did you 
learn the subtlety of women ?" he said that he had learnt it. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province, 

In The Jataka, No. 6i (vol. i, p. 148), there is an account of a 
Br&hmaQa youth who, on completing the usual education, was 
asked by his mother if he had learnt the Dolour Texts, and on his 
replying in the negative was sent back to learn them. There were no 
such texts, but his mother intended him to learn the wickedness of 
women. This he did, but not in the manner related in the Sinhalese 
story. 
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The Prince and the Ascetics 

IN a certain country there is a Prince, it is said. After 
the Prince became big, for the purpose of marrying him 
they began to visit all cities to seek an unpolluted Princess. 
Because they did not meet with one according to the 
Prince's thought, he began to look at many sooth books. 

While looking, from a book he got to know one circtrai- 
stance. The matter indeed [was this] : — ^There was [written] 
in the book that when the Prince remains no long time inside 
the hollow of a large tree, a Princess will be bom from the 
Prince's very blood. Thereupon having considered it, 
according to the manner in which it was mentioned he stayed 
inside the tree. When he was there not much time he met 
with a Princess, also, in that before-mentioned manner. 
The Prince thereupon took the Princess in marriage. 

After he took her in marriage, having constructed a palace 
in the midst of that forest both of them stayed in it. While 
they are [there], the Prince having come every day [after] 
shooting animals, skinned them, and taking the skins and 
having fixed them on the wall, asks the Princess, " What 
animals' skins are these ?" He asks the names from the 
Princess. Then the Princess says, " I don't know." 

On the day after that, after the Prince went for hunting 
a Vaedda came near the palace. The Princess having seen 
the Vaedda called him. Then the VaeddS went to the 
palace. 

After he went the Princess asked the VaeddS, "What 
animals' skins are these ?" The Vaedda informed (liL, 
told and gave) the Princess of the names of the animals. 
Then the Princess asks the VaeddS, " Where do you live ?" 
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The Vaedda says, "I, also, live very near this palace, in 
the midst of the forest." 

The Princess says, " VaeddSl, advise me how to cause you 
to be brought to me at the time when I want you." 

Then the Vaedda said, " I will tie a hawk's-bell in my 
house, and having tied a cord to it, and tied it on a tree 
near the palace, and pointed it out, at the time when the 
Princess wants me shaJce the cord. Then I shall come," he 
said. 

The Vaedda having informed the Princess about this 
matter, after the Vaedda went away the Prince having 
come back [after] doing hunting, just as on other days asked 
the Princess the names of these animals. That day the 
Princess told him the names of the animals. After that, 
she was unable to inform him of the name of the animal he 
brought. 

The Prince having reflected, walked round the palace. 
When he looked about, having seen that a cord was tied 
to a tree he shook it. Then having seen that the Vaedda 
comes to the palace the Prince remained hidden. The 
Vaedda having come and spoken to the Princess, after the 
Vaedd§ went away the Prince having gone to the palace 
went for hunting. 

Walking in the midst of the forest he went near a river, 
and when he was looking about having heard the talk of 
men the Prince went into a tree. Having gone [there], while 
he was looking three men {minis) came, and having slipped 
oS their clothes and finished, after they descended to bathe 
from the three betel boxes of the three persons three women 
came out. They having opened the mouths of the three 
betel boxes of the three W(»nen, when he was looking the 
Prince saw that three men are inside their three betel boxes. 

After that, the Prince descended from the tree to the 
ground, and asked the three men [when they had bathed], 
" Who are you ?" 

Then the men say, *' We all three are ascetics," they said. 
After that the Prince, calling the three persons, went to 
the palace. Having gone [there] the Prince told the Princess 
to cook rice for twelve. 
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After she cooked he said, " Having set twelve plates of 
cooked rice, place them on the table." 

After she put them [there] the Prince told the ascetics 
to sit down to eat cooked rice. After they sat down he said, 
" Tell the three wives of you three persons to sit down." 
[They came out and sat down.] Then when he told the 
three men ^minis) who are in the three betel boxes of the 
three women to sit down, all were astonished. 

Then he told the Princess to call that Vaedda, and return. 
"I don't know [anjrthing about him]," the Princess said 
untruthfully. Then the Prince pulled that cord ; the Vaedd£ 
came running. Afterwards the whole twelve sitting down 
ate cooked rice. 

Afterwards, those said three ascetics and the Prince having 
talked, abandoned this party, and the whole four went again 
to practise austerities {tapas rakin^ct)^ 

Tom-tom Beater. Nartfhwestern Province. 



In The Jdiaka, No. 145 (vol. i, p. 310), the BOdhisatta is repre- 
sented as remarking, " You might carry a woman about in your 
arms and yet she would not be safe." In No. 436 (vol. iii, p. 314), 
an Asuia demon who had seized a woman kept her in a box, which 
he swaUowed. When he ejected it and allowed her liberty while he 
bathed, she managed to hide a magician with her in the box, which 
the unsuspecting demon again swallowed. An ascetic knew by his 
power of insight what had occurred, and informed the demon, who 
at once ejected the box. On his opening it the magician uttered a 
speU and escaped. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. i, p. 9), two Kings 
whose wives had been unfaithful, saw a Jinni (or R&kshasa) take a 
lady out of a casket fastened with seven steel padlocks and placed 
in a crystal box; he went to sleep with his head on her lap under the 
tree in which they were hidden. Noticing the men in the tree, she 
put the Jinni's head softly on the ground, and by threatening to 
rouse her husband made them descend. In her purse she had a 
knotted string on which were strung five hundred and seventy seal 
rings of the persons she had met in this way though kept at the 
bottom of the sea, and adding their rings to her collection she sent 
them away. In vol. iv, p. 130, the story is told of a Prince, and the 
woman had more than eighty rings. 

In the Tota Kah&ni (Small), p. 41, a Ydgl took the form of an 
elephant, and to insure his wife's chastity carried her in a haud& 
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or litter on his back. A man climbed up a tree for safety from the 
elephant, which halted under the tree, put down the litter, and 
went off to feed. The man descended and joined the woman, who 
took out a knotted cord and added another knot on it, making a 
hundred and one, which represented the number of men she had met 
in that way. 

In the KeUhd Sarit SOgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 80, two young 
Br&hmapas, hiding at night in a tree close to a lake, saw a number 
of men appear out of the water and prepare a place and food which 
a handsome person, who came out of the water also, came to eat. 
He ejected from his mouth two ladies who were his wives ; they ate the 
meal and he went to sleep. The BrSLhmapas descended from the tree 
to inquire about it. When the elder youth declined the advances 
of one of the women she showed him a hundred rings taken from 
the lovers she had had. She then awoke her husband and charged 
the youth with attempted violence, but the other told the truth and 
saved him. The being whose wives the women were is termed a 
water-genius and later on a Yaksha, who was subject to a curse. 
He told the youths that he kept his wives in his heart, out of jealousy. 

There is a nearly similar story in the same work, vol. ii, p. 98, in 
which the being who came out of the water was a snake-god who 
ejected a couch and his wife. When he went to sleep a traveller 
who was lying under the tree became her hundredth lover. When 
the snake-god awoke and saw them he reduced them to ashes by fire 
discharged from his mouth. 

In Cinq Csnts Conies et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 378, a 
Prince who had climbed up a tree saw a Brfthmaija, who first bathed 
there, eject from his mouth a pot, out of which came a woman. 
While the Brdlmia^a was asleep she also ejected a pot out of which 
came a young man, her lover; when he afterwards re-entered the 
pot she swallowed it again. Then the BrSlhmaQa awoke, swallowed 
her in the same way, and went off. The Prince told the King to 
invite the BrShmaQa to a feast, at which food for three was set 
near him. On his sajdng he was alone the Prince invited him to 
produce the woman, and when he had done so, she was made to bring 
out her lover, and all three ate the meal together. The Prince thus 
proved to his father, who had kept his wives in seclusion, that it was 
useless to shut women up. 



No. 207 

The Turtle Prince^ 

AT a certain city two noblemen* stay in two houses. 
When they are there, for the two noblemen there are 
two Queens. One Queen bore seven female children; the 
other Queen bore six male children and a Turtle. 

Then the same two noblemen spoke : " Cousin, not 
contracting the marriages of your children and my 
children outside, let us ourselves do giving and taking,** 
they said. 

Having said, " If so, let us marry the eldest children," 
they married them. The second two children they also 
married. The third two children they also married. The 
fourth two children they also married. The fifth two 
children they also married. The sixth two children they 
also married. There was no way to marry the seventh two 
children. 

The matter of their not [marrying] indeed [was this: — 
the father of the girls] said, "Cousin, my daughter is a 
daughter possessing much beauty. Because of it, your 
young child indeed is not good. Should you say, ' What of 
the matter of his not being good, indeed !* Your child is 
the Turtle; because it is so I cannot [marry my daughter 
to him],** he said. 

Then the other cousin says, " Cousin, you cannot say so. 
The Turtle who is my young child sajrs, * I, father, if there 
be not that marriage for me, I will jump into the well, and 
make various quarrels,* the Turtle says. Because it is so 
you must marry your very child [to him], he says. If you 

^ The text of this story is given at the end of this volume. 

3 Hifanap der^nek. 
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cannot [do] so, let ns cancel the marriages of the whole of 
the several persons," says the Turtle's father. 

Then he says, " If so, cousin, no matter about cancelling 
the marriages; I will give my daughter to the Turtle," he 
said. Having thus given her, they contracted the marriage. 

Having married them, when they were [there] there was 
notified by the King of the same city, " Can anyone, having 
brought it, give me the Fire Cock^ that is at the house of 
the Rakshasa ?*' * he notified. The same King published 
by beat of tom-toms that to the persons who brought and 
gave it he will give many offices. Secondly, " I will give 
my kingdom also," he notified. 

That word the Turtle having ascertained, he said, "Mother, 
you go, and seeing the King, * The Turtle who is my son is 
able,' say, ' to bring and give the Fire Cock/ " [She went 
accordingly.] 

Then the King said, " Tell your son to come to-morrow 
morning," he said. 

The following day morning the same Turtle having gone 
says, " I can bring and give the Fire Cock in seven days." 

Then the King said, " Not to mention* the Turtle, should 
anyone [whatever] bring and give it, I will give him offices 
and my kingdom also." 

The Turtle having come home said to the Turtle's wife, 
" Bolan, having cooked for me a packet* of rice, bring it," 
he said. 

Then the Turtle's wife asked, "What is the packet of 
cooked rice for you for ?" she asked. 

" It is arranged by the King for me to bring and give him 
the Fire Cock that is at the Rakshasa's house. Because it 
is so, cook the lump of rice," he said. 

" Having cooked the lump of rice I can give it, indeed. 
How will you take it and go ?" she said. 

Then the Turtle said, " Having put the cooked rice in a 
bag, place it on my back and tie it. I][am able to take it 
and go," he said. 

^ Gini kukula, the fire [coloured] Cock. * Rassayde gedara. 

* Tiydj putting [out of consideration]. 

^ G^i^yah, a round lump, made into a package. 
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After having placed it on his back and tied it, the same 
Turtle, having gone on the journey, while on the road Went 
to a screen formed by Mahamidi [trees].^ Having gone 
there and mifastened the packet of cooked rice, and removed 
and put aside the ttirtle jacket, he ate the limip of cooked 
rice. Having eaten and finished, he hid the turtle jacket, 
and went on the journey [in the form of a Prince]. 

When he was going on the journey, it having become night 
while he was on the road he went to the house of a widow- 
mother. Having gone [there], " Mother, you must give me 
a resting-place," he said. 

Then the widow-mother said, " A resting-place indeed I 
can give," she said; " to give to eat [there is] not a thing." 

•' If so, no matter for the food; should you give me only 
the resting-place it will do," he said. 

Then the widow-mother asked, "Where are you, son, 
going ?" she asked. 

Then he said, " I am going for the Jewelled Cock kt the 
R§kshasa's house," he said. 

The widow-mother then said, "Son, go you to [your] 
village without speaking [about it]. People, many multi- 
tudes in number, having stayed in the resting-place here, 
Went for the Fire Cock. Except that they went, they did 
not bring the Fire Cock. Because it is so don*t you go." 

Then he said, " However much you, mother, should say 
it, I indeed must really go." 

" Since you are going, not pa3dng heed to my sa)dng, eat 
this little rice dust that I cooked, and go." 

Then he said, " Except that to-day you cooked rice dust 
[for me], I shall not be able to cook [even] rice dust again 
for you," he said. ["Raw-rice, be created."] With the 
same speed [as his saying it] raw-rice' was created, [and he 
gave her power to do the same]. 

" Son, like the power which you gave, I wiU give you a 

^ Premna laHfolia* 

3 Kaekulu hdl^ rice from which the skin has been removed without 
first softening it ia hot or boiling water. It is used for making 
milk-rice (^in-6aQ, but not usually for rice used with curries, as the 
grains are apt to coalesce when cooked. 
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power. You having gone to the Rakshasa's house, at the 
time when you are coming back the Rakshasa will come 
[for the purpose of] stopping you. Then on accoimt of it 
having taken this piece of stone and said, ' Ci I Mountain, 
be created,' cast it down ; the mountain will be created. The 
Rakshasa having gone up the mountain, while he is descend- 
ing below you will be able then to go a considerable dis- 
tance.*' 

Taking that [stone and] power from there when he was 
going away, while he was on the road it became night. 
After it became night, again he went to the house of a 
widow woman. The widow woman asked, "Where, son, 
are you going in this way when it has become night ?" 

Then he said, " I am going for the Fire Cock at the 
Rakshasa's house," he said. 

"Don't you go on that journey; the people who go for 
that Fire Cock, except that they go, do not return." 

" Don't at any rate tell that fact to me indeed; I indeed 
must really go for the Fire Cock. I came here at the time 
when I wanted a resting-place." 

" A resting-place indeed I can give. To give to eat [there 
is] not a thing," the widow-mother said. 

" No matter for the food; should you give me a resting- 
place it will do," he said. 

While the person of the resting-place was sta3ang looking 
on, because he could not eat, from what she had cooked of 
rice dust she gave him a little to eat. 

" Mother, being unable to cook again for you, although 
to-day you cooked rice dust, I will give you a power," he 
said. " Raw-rice, be created," [and he gave her power to 
do the same]. 

" If so, son, I will give you a power. Here {Menna). 
Having taken away this bamboo stick, for the Rakshasa's 
stopping you on the path when you are coming away, say, 
* Ci ! Bamboo, be created,' and throw down the bamboo 
stick. Then the bamboo fence will be created. The Rak- 
shasa having gone up it, while he is coming down [on the 
other side] you will be able to come a considerable 
distance." 
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When he was going away from there on the following day, 
while he was on the road it became night. It having become 
night, again he went to the house of a widow woman. 
Having gone there he asked for a resting-place. 

" In this way when night has come, where are you going ?" 
she asked. 

Then he said, " I am going to bring the Fire Cock at the 
R^kshasa's house," he said. 

" Except that thousands of robbers, thousands of archers* 
go, except that the persons who went there went, they did 
not come back. Because it is so don't you go." 

" I indeed must really go for the Fire Cock. For me to 
stay here [to-night] you must give the resting-place." 

Then she said, " I can indeed give it. To give you to eat 
(there is] not a thing to give." 

" No matter for food for me ; should you give me a resting- 
place it will do." 

The widow-mother having cooked a little rice dust gave 
him to eat. 

" Mother, I shall not again be able to cook [even] rice dust 
for you. I will give you a good power," He gave her a 
power to create raw-rice. 

" Better than the power you gave me I will give you a 
power. Having gone to the Rakshasa's house, when you 
are coming, taking the Fire Cock also, the Rtkshasa will 
come running to eat you. When he is thus coming, here, 
having taken away this piece of charcoal and said, 'C!l 
Fire, be created,' throw it down ; the fire fence will be created. 
Then the Rikshasa having come will jump into the fire. 
Without speaking, slowly come home." 

[The Prince went, stole the Fire Cock, and escaped from 
the pursuit of the Rikshasa by means of the three gifts.^ 
The Rakshasa was burnt at the fire fence.] 

[The Prince] having come there [again], and gone to the 
place where the turtle jacket is, putting on his body the 
turtle jacket [and resuming his turtle shape], came to his 
village. Having come there he handed over the Fire Cock 
to the King. When he was giving it the King said, " From 

^ Kola ddSy mala das. ^ As on p. 70, vol. i. 

VOL. III. I 
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to-day my country, together with the goods, is in charge 
for thee." 

"There are goods [belonging] to me which are better 
than that; I don't want it," he said. 

The same King, in order to make a [religious] offering of 
those goods, commanded a Bana (recitation of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures). 

When the Turtle's wife and yet [other] women are going 
to hear the Bana, the other women who are coming to hear 
the Bana, say, " O Turtle's wife, come, to go to hear the 
Bana." Having gone there, while they are hearing the 
Bana the Turtle, having taken off the turtle jacket [and 
become a Prince again], went to hear the Bana. 

Then the Turtle's wife thought, " It is my very husband,^ 
this." Having thought it and come home, at the time when 
she looked she saw that the turtle jacket was there, and 
taking out the goods that were in it she put the same jacket 
on the [fire on the] hearth, and went [back] to hear the 
Bana. 

The Turtle's wife's husband having come home, when he 
looked the turtle jacket was not [there]. Having got into 
the house he remained silent. 

The Turtle's wife came home gaily. Other women asked, 
** What is [the reason of] so much sportiveness of the Turtle's 
wife which there is to-day ?" 

" You will perceive [the reason of] my playfulness when 
you have gone to the house." 

The other women, to look at [the meaning of] those 
words, came to the house of the Turtle's wife with the 
Turtle's wife. Having come, when they looked the husband 
of the Turtle's wife is like a King. 

This story is the two noblemen's. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province, 

^ Lit., " man," the word translated " wife " in this story being 
also literally " woman." These words are commonly employed 
with these meanings by the villagers. 
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The Gem-set Ring 

IN a certain country there are a King and a Queen, it is 
said ; there are seven Princes of these two persons. Out 
of the seven, the youngest Prince from the day on which 
he was bom is lying down ; only those six perform service, 
go on journeys after journeys (gaman sagaman). 

Well then, at the time when this Prince is living thus, the 
King said at the hand of the Queen, " Should this Prince 
remain there is no advantage to us; I must behead him." 

The Queen said, " There is no need to behead him. Drive 
away the Prince whom we do not want to a quarter he 
likes." The King said, " It is good." 

The Queen having come near the Prince, said, " Son, he 
must behead you, saj^ the King. Because of it go to a 
place you like, to seek a livelihood." 

Then the Prince said, " For me to go for trading give me 
(dilan) a thousand masuran, and a packet of cooked rice." 
After that, the Queen gave him a packet of cooked rice and 
a thousand masuran. 

The Prince having taken the packet of cooked rice and 
the thousand masuran, arrived {eli-haessd) at a travellers' 
shed. At the time when he is sitting in the travellers' shed 
a man came, bringing a Cobra. 

Then the Prince asked, " For how much will you sell the 
Cobra ?" 

The man said, '' It is a thousand masuran." 

Afterwards the Prince said, "There are a thousand 
masuran of mine. Here {iMd), take them." Having given 
the thousand masuran he got the Cobra. 

Taking it, and having unfastened the packet of cooked 
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rice, the Cobra and the Prince ate, and the Prince, taking 
the Cobra, came back to the Prince's city. 

Then the Queen asked, " Son, what is the merchandise 
you have brought ?" 

The Prince said, " Mother, having given those thousand 
masuran that I took, I brought a Cobra." 

Afterwards the Queen said, " Appi ! Son, should that 
one remain it will bite us. Take it to a forest, and having 
conducted it a short distance come back.'' 

The Prince having taken it and put it in a rock house 
(cave) in the forest, shut the door, and came back. At the 
time when he was there the Queen said, " Son, should the 
King come to know that you are [here] he will behead you. 
Because of it go to any place you like." 

Afterwards the Prince said, " Give me a thousand masuran, 
and a packet of cooked rice." The Queen gave them. 

After that, the Prince taking them and having gone, while 
he was in that travellers' shed a man taking a Parrot came 
to the travellers' shed. 

The Prince asked, " Will you sell that Parrot ?" The 
man said he would sell it. The Prince asked, " For how 
much ?" The man said, " It is a thousand masuran." 
The Prince gave the thousand masuran and got the Parrot. 
The Prince and the Parrot having eaten the packet of 
cooked rice, the two came to the Prince's city. 

The Queen asked, " Son, what is the merchandise you have 
brought to-day ?" 

The Prince says, " Mother, having given those thousand 
masuran that I took I have brought a Parrot." 

Afterwards the Queen said, " We don't want the Parrot. 
Take it and put it in the forest, and come back." 

The Prince having taken the Parrot and put the Parrot 
also in the rock house in which is the Cobra, shut the door, 
and came back. 

While he was there the Queen said, "Son, should the 
King see that you are [here] he will behead you. Because of 
it go to any place you like." 

The Prince said, " Mother, give me a thousand masuran, 
and a packet of cooked rice." The Queen gave him a packet 
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of cooked rice and a thousand masuran. Afterwards, the 
Prince having taken them, while he was at that travellers' 
shed again a man is taking a Cat which eats by stealth, in 
order to put it into the river. 

This Prince asked, " Will you sell that ?** The man said 
he would sell it. The Prince asked, " For how much ?'* 
The man [said], " I will sell it for a thousand masuran." 

Afterwards the Prince gave the thousand masuran that 
were in his hand, and taking the Cat, and the Prince and the 
Cat having eaten the packet of cooked rice, the two came 
to the Prince's city. 

Then the Queen asked, " Son, on this journey what have 
you brought ?'* 

The Prince says, " Mother, having given the thousand 
masuran that I took I brought a Cat." 

Then the Queen said, " Don't thou come again. Go to 
any place thou wantest." 

The Prince said, " Mother, give me a thousand masuran, 
and a packet of cooked rice." After that, the Queen gave 
him a packet of cooked rice and a thousand masuran. The 
Prince, taking them and taking also the Cat, came to the 
rock house ; and the whole four having eaten the packet of 
cooked rice started to go away. 

Having gone away, and having gone near a large Na tree,^ 
while they were there the Cobra said, " You stay^ here until 
I come back [after] seeking the Naga King." 

The Cobra having gone, and having returned near the 
large Na tree [after] seeking [and bringing] the NSLga King, 
the Cobra said to the Naga King, " This Prince has been of 
very great assistance to me. Because of it you must set me 
free [by giving a suitable ransom]." 

Afterwards the NSga King gave the Prince a gem-set ring 
(peraes-munda), and said, "With this ring you can create 
anything you want."® The Naga King, taking that Cobra, 
went away. 

As this Prince and the Parrot and the Cat were going 

^ N&nga russayak, Ironwood tree. ^ Ufhbald hifilld, 

^ The magical power lay in the N^ga gem that was set in the 
ring. See notes, voL i, p. 269^ regarding the stone. 
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away the Prince thought, ^' Let a palace and a Princess be 
created here for me.** Putting the gem-set ring on his hand 
he thought it. Then a palace and a Princess were created. 

At the time when they were there, the Princess and Prince 
went to the sea to bathe. Having gone there, while bathing 
a lock of hair (isakeya raelak) from the head of the Princess 
fell into the sea. Having gone it became fastened in the net 
of net fishermen. They, taking it, gave it to the King. 
The King being unable to guess whether it was a hair or a 
golden thread, sent out the notification tom-toms. A widow 
stopped the tom-toms. Having stopped them the woman 
went near the King and said, " This is not a golden thread 
(kenda), it is indeed hair of the head {isakeya gahamayi)." 

After that the King said, " Can you find the Princess who 
owns this hair ?'* 

The woman having said, " I can," came to the very city 
where the Princess is. When she came there, there was not 
any work place there. She asked at the hand of the Princess, 
*' How, daughter (ptUe)^ do you eat ?" 

Then the Princess says, "We eat by the power of the 
gem-set ring." 

Afterwards, the woman that day night having stayed 
there, after the Prince went to sleep taking the gem-set ring 
and taking also the Princess [by means of it], gave them to 
the King. 

The Prince having awoke, when he looked there were no 
Princess and no gem-set ring. The Parrot indeed knows the 
place where they are. He cannot simmion the Princess and 
come [with her], he cannot get the gem-set ring. 

Owing to it he told the Cat to be [lying as though] sleeping 
at the corn-stack threshing-floor (kola-kamate) : — "While 
you are there the rats will put their paws into your mouth. 
Do not seize them. When the King has put his paws in it 
seize him; do not let him go." 

After that, the Cat having gone [there], while he was 
[lying as though] sleeping at the corn-stack threshing-floor, 
the rats put their paws in his mouth. He did not seize them. 
The Rat King having come, and said, " One with cooking 
pot*s mouth {appaUa-katd), are you asleep ?" put his paw 
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there. Then the Cat seized him. [He explained to the 
Rat King that he wanted a rat to assist him, as the condition 
on which he would release him,] 

The Rat King said, " Seize thou any rat thou wantest." 
Having said, " Take this rat chief," he gave him. After- 
wards the Cat let go [the Rat King]. 

The Parrot, calling that rat [who had been appointed to 
assist him], went to the palace in which was the Princess. 
After the rat had cut [his way into] seven boxes, there was 
a gem-set ring [in the last one]. 

Taking it, when he gave it to the Parrot, the Parrot said, 
*• This ring is not ours (apata nde).'* 

Afterwards the Parrot and the rat having come near the 
Prince, [the rat] said, " I cut into seven boxes; there was one 
ring. When I gave it to the Parrot youngster (gird-pdta" 
kaydfa) the Parrot said, ' It is not ours,' " he said. 

Then the Prince said, " Are there not other boxes ?** 

The rat said, " There is one more." 

The Prince said, " If so, cut thou [a hole in] it." 

The Parrot and the rat having gone [there], the rat cut 
into that box. Then the gem-set ring was there. [The 
rat took it to the Parrot, who handed it over to the Prince. 
By means of it he recovered the Princess.] 

Taking the ring, and having brought back the Princess, 
they all remained at the palace. 

Totn-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

In The JatakOy No. 73 (vol. i, p. 178), a snake, a parrot, and a rat 
assisted a BrSJima^a who had saved their lives. 

In The Story of Madana Kama Raja (NafS^ S^lstri), p. 20, a 
Prince whose uncle had usurped the throne received a hundred pagodas 
from his mother in order that he might trade. He first bought a 
kitten for the money, and subsequently, when she gave him another 
hundred, a snake; with these he went about begging for twelve 
years. The snake took him to visit its father, Adi^ha, the Snake 
King, who in return for it gave him his ring which supplied every- 
thing wanted while it was worn. By means of the ring the Prinoe 
got a palace and kingdom and a capital ; he married a Princess also. 
While she was bathing in the sea one of the hairs from her head / < 

came of! and was cast on the shore. The King of Cochin found it, 
ascertained that it was twenty yards long, and promised rewards 
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for the discovery of its owner. An old woman who was received into 
the Prince's palace learnt about the powers of the magic ring, and 
borrowing it to cure a headache returned to Cochin ; by its power 
the Princess was brought there. She demanded a delay of eight days 
before marrying the King, in order to fast and make a religious 
donation to the poor. On the seventh day the Prince and his cat 
joined those who were fed. When rats came to eat the remnants 
the cat seized the largest one, who proved to be the Rat King, and 
offered him his liberty in return for the magic ring. His subjects 
found it in a box, and brought it to the cat, who gave it to the 
Prince. By means of it he recovered the Princess and his kingdom, 
and caused the G>chin kingdom to be destroyed and its King to 
become insane. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 24, a youth set afloat in a leaf some hairs that came out while he 
was bathing. Two Princesses who were bathing lower down got 
the packet, found that the hairs were twelve cubits long, and the 
younger one refused food until their owner was discovered. A 
parrot met with him in the forest, and a crow enticed him to come 
by flying off with his flute. He married the Princess and became a 
Raja. See p. 75 fE., and Campbell's Santal Folk Tales^ pp. 16 and 113. 
In a variant, p. 88, a 3routh bought a cat, an otter, a rat, and a 
snake that were about to be killed. The snake took him to its 
parents, from whom he received a magic ring which provided every- 
thing required if it were placed in a quart of milk. After he got 
married his wife stole the ring, and eloped with a former lover. The 
youth was imprisoned on a charge of murdering her, but the animals 
recovered the ring after the rat made the Prince's wife sneeze it up 
by tickling her nose with his tail. By means of it he brought up the 
absconders and was released. On p. 129 there is an account of the 
four animals and the ring given by the snake, by the aid of which a 
palace was made. 

On p. 228 ff., a boy who had a caterpillar's shape took off the 
skin when bathing in his own form. He set two hairs afloat in a 
leaf which a Princess bathing lower down the river recovered. She 
found that the hairs were twelve fathoms long, and refused to eat 
until their owner was brought. When he came she married him, 
saw hirn remove his skin covering at night, burnt it, and he re- 
mained in his own form afterwards. 

In the Kolh&i tales (Bompas) appended to the same volume, 
p. 458, a man whose hair reached to his knees, while bathing set a 
hair afloat inside a split fruit. A Princess who found it determined 
to marry the owner, her father sent men who fetched him, and they 
were united. There is a similar story on p. 460. 

In Indian Fairy Tales (Thomhill), p. 67, a merchant's son who 
had saved the brother of the Snake King received from the latter 
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a copper ring which converted into gold everything on which it 
was rubbed. By means of it he tnmed a palace into gold and 
married a Princess, whose hair touched the ring and became golden. 
A single hair fell into a stream, and was found by a Prince a thousand 
leagues lower down. A woman who was a magician went in search 
of the owner in a magic ebony boat smeared with the blood and fat 
of a tiger, which sailed upstream as she sang. She was engaged by 
the Princess, induced her to enter the boat to see the fishes, and 
carried her ofi. Before saving the snake, her husband had obtained 
a sea parrot and a white cat which divers brought up out of the 
sea, and he had left these at home on going away. When these two 
came in search of him and heard of the loss of the Princess they 
looked for her, the parrot carrying a letter tied on its leg. They 
delivered the letter and got a reply from her, the cat stole the ring 
from the old woman, and they returned and informed the Prince, 
who took an army and rescued his wife. 

In TaUs of the Punjab (Mrs. F. A. Steel), p. 185, a Prince bought 
a cat, a dog, a parrot, and a snake, which he reared. The snake 
took him to its father, who in return for it gave him a ring which 
granted everything wished for. By means of it he obtained a 
Princess in marriage, after making a palace of gold in the sea; he 
also made her golden. One day she set afloat in a leaf cup two 
hairs which came out as she was washing. In another country a 
fisherman found them and gave them to the King, who sent a wise 
woman in search of their owner in a golden boat. She met with 
the Princess, stayed at the palace, learnt about the ring, induced 
the Princess to enter the boat, and took her away. The Princess 
refused to look at the King's son for six months. The parrot gave 
her husband the news, went in search of her with the cat, and learnt 
that the wise woman kept the ring in her mouth. The cat seized 
the longest-tailed rat that came to eat rice which the Princess 
scattered ; it thrust its tail up the nose of the sleeping woman, and 
the sneeze she gave caused the ring to fly out of her mouth. The 
paiTot took it to its master, who recovered the Princess by its aid. 
The ring was only effective when placed in the centre of a clean 
square place purified by being smeared with cow-dung, and there 
sprinkled with butter-milk.^ 

In Folh'Tales of Bengal (L. Behari Day), p. 86, a Br^Umia^a's son 
married a Princess whom he rescued from Rftkshasas. She tied to 
a floating shell a hair that came off while she bathed ; it was found 
by her husband's half-brother, who ascertained that it was seven 
cubits long. The Queen-Mother sent her servant, a R&kshasI, in 
search of the owner, in a magic boat which flew ak>ng the water 

^ Compare the story of Prince Lionheart in Tales of the Punjab, 
p. 42 fE. 
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wherever required when she uttered a spell and thrice snapped her 
fingers. She went to the palace, one day persuaded the Princess 
to enter the boat, and carried her away in it. The Princess said 
she had vowed not to look at a strange man's face for six months, 
her husband found her, was recognised by the King, and all 
ended happily; but the R&kshaslwas buried alive, surrounded by 
thorns. 

A golden-haired Princess is often described in folk-tales. See 
No. 240 in this volume, and Indian Fairy Tales (M. Stokes), pp. 62 
and 98. In one of the Santal variants a grateful snake made a 
man's hair like gold by breathing on it {op. cit, p. 75). 

In Folk'Talss of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 20, a merchant's 
son bought a dog, cat, and snake that were likely to be killed. By 
means of a ring which the snake's father gave him he got a mansion 
and a wife with golden hair. She set afloat some hairs inside a 
reed; a Prince found them lower down the river, and his father 
sent his aunt, an ogress, to bring their possessor. She flew to the 
place in the form of a bee, became an old hag, was received as the 
girl's aunt, borrowed the ring, flew off with it, and by its means the 
Princess was brought away. She demanded a month's delay before 
marrying, the cat and dog found her, and secured the ring (which 
the ogress kept in her stomach) by seizing the Rat King's eldest 
son and getting it as his ransom, a rat having made the ogress cough 
it up by inserting its tail in her throat while she slept. They returned 
with it, and the Prince recovered his wife by it. 

At p. 132, a crow carried ofl the comb of a Princess whom a Prince 
had rescued from a R&kshasa and married, and it was discovered 
at a palace, inside a fish that had swallowed it when it was dropped 
in the sea. A woman sent to find the owner poisoned the Prince; 
the King carried ofi the widow, but she refused to marry him for 
six months. The Prince's two friends, a Br3.hma9a and a Carpenter, 
found her, and by means of a magic horse of sandal wood which the 
latter made, that flew where required, they returned with her. By 
a touch the Br&hmana restored to life the Prince's corpse which his 
wife had enclosed in a box. 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 108, in a Kalmuk story, a Khan 
carried ofE a youth's wife who dropped in a stream, while bathing, a 
gem-set ring, which the Khan got. Her husband was killed and 
buried by his emissaries. When his life-index tree withered, his five 
comrades found and revived him, and made a flying bird by means 
of which he regained his wife. 

At p. 222, in a Kalmuk story, a maidservant gave a Khan some 
wonderful hairs which clung to her water jar, and which a wife 
whom the Snake King gave to a man had lost when bathing. The 
Khan's men captured her; after a year she made her husband 
dance, dressed in feathers, before her and the Khan. When the 
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Khan to please her exchanged dresses with him, she ordered the 
Khan to be driven out, the dogs overtook and killed him, and her 
husband became King. Compare the ending of No. 18, vol. i. 

At p. 135, in a Kalmuk tale, a BrSthmapa's son bought and set 
free a mouse, a young ape and a young bear; when he was afterwards 
enclosed in a chest and thrown into the river the animals rescued 
him. He found a talisman as large as a pigeon's egg, made by its 
aid a city, palace, etc., exchanged the talisman for a caravan-load 
of goods, and all vanished. The animals recovered it, the palace 
was reconstructed, and he got a divine wife. 

In Korean Tales (Dr. Allen), p. 43, a man lost an amber talisman 
that a supernatural caller gave him. His dog and cat found it, and 
regained it by the aid of the rat-chief, who made a mouse creep into 
the soap-stone box in which it was hidden, after the rats gnawed 
a hole through the side. 

In Cinq Cents Conies et Apologues (Chavannes)» vol. iii, p. 258, a 
King sent a youth for a N&ga girl whose hairs, one hundred feet 
long, were found in a swallow's nest. By means of a cap of in- 
visibility and shoes for walking on water, which he stole from two 
persons who were quarrelling about them, the youth fetched her; 
but seeing that the King was ugly she threw at him a cake of gbld 
she had brought, the blow killed him, and the youth became King 
and married her. 



/■ 
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The Story of the Brahmana 

IN a city a Brahmana has a small piece of ground; only 
that belongs to him. He sold that place for three 
masuran. " Now then, I shall go and earn a living. You 
remain [at home], getting a livelihood to the extent you 
can," he said to his wife. 

When the Brahmaijia was going along a path, yet [another] 
Br^hmagia was going in front. From the Brahmana who is 
going in front this Brthmajna asks, '' Emba ! Br&hma^a, 
will you say a word [of advice] to me ?" 

" If you will give me a masurama I will say it," he said. 
This one said, " I will give it." 

After he gave it, he says, " When you have gone to a 
country don't require honour." Having said it, the two 
persons go away [together]. 

When they had been going a considerable distance, this 
Br^Uhmajna asked, " Will you still say a word [of advice] to 
me?" 

" If you will give me yet a masurama I will say it," he 
said. " I will give it," he said. 

After he gave it, he said, " Don't do anything without 
investigation." He goes on in silence. 

When they had gone still a considerable distance, this one 
spoke, " Emba ! BrShma^a." " What is it ?" he asked. 
" Will you say yet a word [of advice] to me ?" he asked. 

" Then will you give me still a masurama ?" he said. 
Having said, " I will give it," he gave him one masurama. 

" To one's own wife don't tell a secret." 

The Brahmai^a [whom he had met], turning to go along 

136 
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a different path, asked at the hand of this one, *^ Are there 
still masuran in your hand ?'' 

Then this one said, '' I sold a plot of ground, and brought 
three masuran. For even my expenses there is no other in 
my hand." 

Having said, " If so, I will say a word without payment 
(nikan); don*t tell lies to Kings," he went away. 

Thereupon this one being weakened by himger, at the 
time when he was going on, a nobleman {sifdnan kenek) of a 
city near there having died and there being no one to bury 
him, they gave notice by beat of tom-toms that they will 
give five hundred masuran to a person who can [do it]. 

This destitute Brahmagia asked the tom-tom beater, 
" What is that tom-tom beating for ?" 

The tom-tom beater says, " A man of this country has 
died and there is no one to bury him. Because of it I am 
beating the notice tom-tom," he said. 

This BrfUunaijia thought, '*' When one has gone to a 
country do not require honours,' he said." Having thought, 
'' Because it is so I must bury this nobleman," this one 
said, " I can," and went. 

Thereupon this dead nobleman's son sajrs to the Br£h- 
mai^a, "Thou having quite alone buried this dead body, 
come [to me]; I will give thy wages." 

This one having said, " It is good," and taken away the 
corpse, and cut the grave, thinks, "A sooth-saying Br&h- 
ma^a said to-day, 'Without investigation don't do a 
thing.' '* Having said this he unfastened the cloth round 
the waist of this dead nobleman, and looked at the body. 
There was a belt. He unfastened it and looked [at it]; the 
belt was fuU of masuran. Having taken them he buried 
the corpse and came to the nobleman's house. Well then, 
the nobleman's son gave the Brahmana five hundred 
masuran. 

This one having taken them, came near a goldsmith, and 
causing him to make for his wife the things that she needed, 
he went to the Brahmana's village. Having gone he spoke 
to his wife and gave her these articles. 

After he gave them this woman asks the Brahmaija, 
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'^ Wheace did you bring these ?'' in order that he should 
say the manner in which he brought them. 

This one thought, '*Yet [another] Brahma^a having 
taken one masurama from me said, ' To one's own wife don't 
tell a secret/ didn't he ?" Thinking this, not telling her 
the way in which he brought them, he said, " Having become 
thirsty when I was coming home, when I looked about 
there was not a place to drink at. Having drunk a great 
quantity of Euphorbia milk^ because the thirst was exces« 
sive, I was lying down upon a rock. Then the rock 
having split, masuran were thrown out. Collecting as 
many as I could, I got these things made," he said to 
his wife. 

As soon as he said it {kiwd wahama), this woman having 
gone running told it in this manner to a great number of 
women besides. Thereupon the women having come 
running to their houses said it to their husbands. Those 
persons, about twenty-five, taking cooking pots, went to 
drink Euphorbia miUc. Out of the persons who drank 
it a portion died; the other persons [after] vomiting came 
back. 

Having said to this Brahma^a and his wife, '' You told 
our men to drink Euphorbia milk, and caused them to die," 
those women instituted a law-suit before a King. 

Thereupon the King caused both parties to be brought. 
The King asks the Brahmana, " How did this occur ?" 

The Brahmana sajrs, " Your Majesty {Devayan wahanse), 
having given three masuran, I asked for and got three words 
[of advice] from a Br&hmana. * Having gone to a country 
don't require honours,' he said; 'Without investigation 
don't do a thing,' he said; * To one's own wife don't tdl a 
secret,' he said; thereupon, the masuran being finished, he 
said without masuran, * Don't tell lies to Kings.' " 

He then repeated to the King the true story (already 
given) of his adventures and actions, which I omit; and he 
ended by saying " On account of [the other Br&lmia];^a's] 
saying, ' Don't tell lies to Kings,' I told you the fact." 

^ The milky sap which exudes from cuts in the bark or leaves. 
It is acrid, and blisters the skin if left on it. 
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The King having investigated the law-suit, set free the 
BrShmana and the Brahmana's wife. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

With this may be compared the advice given to the Prince in the 
story No. 250 in this volume. 

In Indian Nights' Entertainment (Sw3mnerton), p. 213 fi., a poot 
weaver who went away to improve his fortunes after borrowing 
forty rupees, met with a man who was silent until paid twenty 
rupees, when he said, " Friend, when four men give you [the same] 
advice, take it." When he gave the man his remaining twenty 
rupees, and said, " Speak again," the man warned him not to tell 
his wife what happened to him. After this, the weaver met with 
four men sitting round a corpse, and consented to carry it to the 
adjoining river for them, and throw it in. He found diamonds tied 
roimd its waist, appropriated them, returned home, repaid his loan, 
and lived in luxury. The village headmen wished to know how 
the weaver became rich, and the man's wife pestered him about it 
until he stated that while on his travels he was told to drink half a 
pint of mustard oil early in the morning, and he would then see 
hidden treasure. The headman's wife being told this by her, gave 
her husband and six children the dose at night, and in the morning 
they were all dead. When the King held an inquiry she charged 
the weaver's wife with advising her to do it; but the latter totally 
denied it, and the headman's wife was hanged. 

In Folk'Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 32, a Br&hmaQa's 
wife sold to a Prince for a lakh of rupees four pieces of advice written 
by her husband, and the King banished the Prince for his foolishness 
in wasting the money thus. The advice was that a person when 
travelling must be careful at a strange place, and keep awake, 
(2) a man in need must test his friends, (3) a man who visits a married 
sister in good style will be well received, but if poor will be disowned, 
(4) a man must do his own work well. The Prince was saved from 
murder by keeping awake at night in his lodgings; was nearly 
executed when he visited his brother-in-law as a poor Y6gl; rid a 
Princess of two snakes which issued from her nostrils, and was 
appointed her father's successor; was then received with humility 
by his brother-in-law, and cured his father's blindness by laying his 
hands on his eyes. 

At p. 332, four exiled Princes agreed to keep watch at night 
over the corpse of a great merchant; the reward was to be four 
thousand rupees. They had adventures with the corpse and 
demons. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 53, a Prince paid a man his only three gold coins for three pieces 
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of advice, and the man gave him a fomth free of charge. The 
first was not to sit without moving the stool or mat offered; the 
second, not to bathe where others bathed ; the third, to act according 
to the opinion of the majority; and, lastly, to restrain his anger, hear 
an explanation, and weigh it well before acting. The first saved hitn 
from being dropped into a well; the second saved his purse when left 
behind on bathing; the third obtained for him a roll of coin out of 
the waist cloth of a corpse which he threw into a ravine; and on 
returning home at night, when he found a pair of slippers and a 
sword outside his wife's door, inquiry showed that only her sister 
was with her* 



No. 210 

The Story of a Siwurala* 

IN a certain country a Lord (monk) having been a monk 
is without clothes [to put on, in order] to abandon his 
monk's robes {siwru). Asking at the hand of a novice for 
a cloth and a handkerchief, he abandoned his robes (thus 
becoming a layman again). 

Having thus come away, when he was bathing in a river 
an elder sister and a younger sister were bathing lower 
down the river. Then, having seen that man who, having 
abandoned his robes and come [there], is bathing, the elder 
sister said, ** That heap of wood which is coming is for me." 

Then the younger sister said, '^The things that are in 
that heap of wood are for me." 

Then the elder sister went home for a doth, to give to the 
man to wear. Afterwards the younger sister, having torn 
a piece from the cloth she was wearing, and having given 
it, goes away to her house with the man. Then the elder 
sister brings the cloth, too; having seen that these two 
are going the elder sister went back home. The younger 
sister and the Siwr^a went home [and he remained there 
as her husband]. The man, continuing to eat without 
doing work, is quite unemployed. 

Afterwards the younger sister's mother, having told the 
younger sister and the Siwr^a to eat separately, gave her 
a gill of rice, a small water-pot (koraha), a small cooking-pot 
(muttiya), a large cooking-pot {appallg), a rice -cleaning 
bowl {ndefhbiliya), and a spoon. 

The man having gone into the village* and been [there], 

^ An ex-monk. ' Gaemmaeddi. 

voLftin. 141 K 
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when he is coming the younger sister is weeping and weep- 
ing. So the man asked, " What are you cr5dng for ?" 

Then the woman sajrs, "Having said that you do not 
work, mother told us to eat separately." Having said, 
" The things she gave (dlpuwd), there they are,'* she showed 
him them. 

Afterwards the man having gone asked the Gamarala 
(his wife's father), " How [are we to do], then ? There is 
not a thing for us to eat. I came here to ask to cut even 
a paela (quarter of an amu^a) of your paddy on shares." 

The Gamarala said, " Ando ! Thou indeed wilt not cut 
the paddy, having been sitting doing nothing." 

Then the man said, " No. I will cut a paela or two of 
paddy and come back." Having gone to the rice field, and 
that very day having cut the paddy [plants] for two paelas 
of paddy (when threshed), and collected them, and t^ped 
them at the comers of the encircling [ridges], and carried 
them to the threshing floor, and trampled them [by means of 
buffaloes] that very day, he went to the Gamarala and said. 
" The paddy equal to two paelas has been cut and trampled 
(threshed). Let us go at once to measure it." 

Afterwards the Gamarala having gone there, [saidl " I 
dcm't want this paddy; thou take it." 

The man having brought the paddy home, said [to his 
wife], " You present this as a religious act." ^ The woman 
having pounded the paddy and cooked it, gave away [the 
cooked rice] as a religious act. 

The man went [to a river near] the sea, to help men to 
cross to the other side.^ When he helped than to cross, 
the man does not take the money which the men [offer to] 
give. 

When he was helping men to cross in that way, one day an 
old man came. He helped the man to cross. The man's 
betel bag, and walking stick, and oil bottle were forgotten* 
on that bank. Afterwards the old man says, " Ane ! My 
betel bag was forgotten." That Siwrala, having gone to 
that bank, brought and gave him the betel bag. 

^ Uihha mewwd damtna-dipan. ' Ekan-karawatufa. 

' Baeri'Wund, were unable (to be remembered), or omitted. 
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Then that old man said, " Ane ! My walking-stick was 
forgotten." The Siwrala brought and gave that aJso. Then 
that old man said, " Ane ! My oil bottle was forgotten." 
The Siwrala brought and gave tiiat also. 

Well then, that old man tried to give money to this man ; 
the Siwrila did not take it. The old man went away. 

This Siwrala came home. Having gone there, the 
Siwrala, having got fever, lay down. Well then, the Siwrala 
says, " I shall be still a little delayed." 

The woman asked, " What are you sa3ang ? Am I not 
becoming afraid [when you talk in that way] ?" 

Then the man says, " Nay, I will say nothing. They are 
telling me to mount on that carriage, and telling me to 
mount on this carriage." 

The woman said, " That is false you are saying." 

Then the man said, " To look if it is false, string a flower 
garland and give me it." 

Afterwards the woman having strung a flower garland, 
gave it. The man, taking the flower garland, threw it on 
the [celestial] carriage [in the air]. Then the flower gar- 
land was arranged on the carriage. Having seen it, that 
woman, covering her face, died. 

Having died there, the woman having been [re]-bom in 
the divine world, when she was coming again to the house 
the man had not yet died. On account of it the woman 
said, " Why have you not died yet ? I, having died, and 
gone, and been [re}-bom in the divine world, — is it not so ? — 
came here. Come, and go with me," she said. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

The account of the dying man's words and the flower garland 
which hung on the celest^ carnage is bcmrowed from Mah. I., p. 226 
(Dr. Geiger's translation). When six gods invited the d3ang King 
Duttha-GSma^i to join them on their celestial cars and proceed 
to their heavenly world, he motioned to them to wait while sacred 
verses were being chanted, and explained to the monks what his 
gesture signified. As it was thought that his mind was afiected, he 
ordered flower garlands to be thrown into the air, and these arranged 
themselves on the cars, which were invisible to all but the King. 
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How the Poor Man became Wealthy 

IN a certain country there are a woman and a man, it is 
said. During the time while they are there, there is an 
infant [son] of the two persons. After the infant became 
big they were stricken by a very great scarcity of food. 

Having given all and eaten, being without anjrthing, at 
the time when, doing work at cities and having brought 
rice dust, they were continuing to eat, a King came, and 
calling that boy went away [with him]. 

The King having come again to this boy's house, said at 
the hand of the boy's mother and father, **How is the 
manner in which you get a living now ?" 

The two persons said, " Having worked in these cities 
and brought rice dust [we cook and eat it]." 

The Kiag said, " Can you go with me to my dty ?" 

The two persons having said " Ha," the two went with the 
King to the King's dty. The King built and gave the 
two persons a house also {gekut), to be in, and the two, 
doing work at the dty, [after] cooking continue to eat. 

All the dty spoke of giving a danaj^ (religious feast) to 
the Gods and the host who come with the Gods. These two 
also spoke, ^^ Let us also give (demu) a d^naj^." Having 
been there without eating for two or three days, they got 
together the things for the d&na. 

When they will give the dana on the morrow, to seek a 
fish for the dilna this man went to the sea quarter. As he 
is going, the sea fishennen, having drawn their nets ashore, 
are stringing the fishes together. Then the fishennen asked, 
" Where are you going ?" 
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This man said, " I am to give a d&naya to the Gods to- 
morrow. For it I am going to seek a fish." 

The fishermen said, '*We will give it. String these 
fishes." 

The man having said '^ H£/' until it became evening strmig 
the fishes. Afterwards the fishermen gave that man a fish. 
Taking it, as he was coming a considerable distance he met 
a widow woman. The woman said, *' Where did you go ?" 

Then the man said, ^* I went to this sea quarter. I am 
giving a d&naya to the Gods; I went to seek a fish for it." 

The woman said, '' I also will go," and came with the 
man. 

At dawn the widow woman, asking [permission] from 
those two, cooked the d&ne for the Gods. One cannot stay 
in the city on account of the sweet [smell] of that fish 
having entered it. 

Those Gods and their host having come at the time of the 
d&na, all at the city apportioned the whole of the food.^ 
Near these three persons there was no one. So Sakra, 
[observing it], creating an old man's appearance, came. 

This man called to ^akra, ^^ Come here, you ; there is not 
a person here for the d&ne." 

Having spread a single-fold {tani-fota) mat, he gave the 
d&nS to Sakra. ^akra having eaten the dSne went away. 
Those Gods and their host then also went.* 

As this man was folding the mat which he gave to that 
6akra to sit upon, under it silver and golden things had 
been heaped up. 

The man with that silver and gold caused a dty to be 
well built. That King's sovereignty having been changed, 
this man's son obtained the sovereignty. When he had 
been [there] not much time a very great scarcity of food 
struck the [former] King of the dty, and the people. Doing 
work at the dty of this [formerly] poor man, and having 
eaten, they remained there. 

Tofn-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

^ The food was to be eaten by any poor people who came for it. 
Of course the deities required only the essence. 
' Ara deviyoyi s9nawayi ii giyd. 
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The Storjr of Madampe-rala 

AT a certain dty thiere is a person, Madamp6-rala. 
For that Madampe-rila he brought a [bride in] 
marriage, it is said. That bride {mangiUa) was sent away 
(aeruna). Still he brought a bride, it is said; that bride 
also was sent away. In that manner, he brought seven 
persons. The youngest one of the whole seven having 
prospered, remained. The whole of those very seven 
persons were sisters. Those six persons were sent away, 
having said they would not grind millet. 

While the above-mentioned youngest woman is prospering, 
one day the man says, ^* Bolan, cook for me to-morrow 
morning while it is still night, and give me it. It is [neces- 
sary] to go to cut jungle (le^o/)," he said. 

The woman during the night itself cooked seven [millet] 
cakes, and cooked the flesh of a deer, and packed them in 
a box; and having cooked still seven cakes and the flesh of a 
deer, and given [these last to him] to eat, he finished. 
That M^dampe-rala ate the seven cakes and the flesh of the 
deer, and went to cut jungle, taking the other seven cakes 
and the flesh of the deer. 

Having gone, and having placed the things he took at 
the bottom of a tree, he began to cut jungle. Having cut 
three and a half chenas,^ and come [to the tree] and eaten 
the seven cakes and the flesh of the deer which he took, and 
drunk a gourd (lahhak) of water, he cut another three and 
a half chenas, and went home. 

A little time having halted and been at home, he came 

A That is, three and a half times the extent usually cleared by one 
man for the season's crop. 

146 
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hajck to the chena, and having set fire to it he began to work 
[again]. Having sown it and finished, bringing his wife and 
bags after the millet {kurakan) ripened they went to the 
chena, and she began to cut the millet. In the whole 
seven chenas she cut the millet in just one day. Having 
cut it and collected it at one place, together with the man 
she dragged^ (carried) it home. That she cut the millet in 
the whole seven chenas the man was much pleased. 

Having finished wilJi the millet work, there having been 
a little paddy of his he cut that little, and collected it 
together. 

Having said that he must go to his father-in-law's village, 
while he is going away [after] tying five pingo (carrying- 
stick) loads, when going along through the middle of the 
King's rice field the men who are in the field seized him. 

Thereupon he says, "Don't seize me. There being no 
paddy for me to cut, a little paddy of my father-in-law's has 
ripened; to cut that little and return, I am going [after] 
tying also five pingo loads [of presents for my father-in-law]. 
I am unable* to stay to cut paddy [for you]," he said. 

Thereupon, the men while giving answer asked, " Bola, 
any person who goes through the middle of this field goes 
[after] having cut paddy.* If thou cut [some] and went, 
would it be bad ?" 

Thereupon, the man b^an to cut the paddy. Having 
cut the seven amunas (about sixteen acres), and finished, 
he descended to the unripe padd}^ and began to cut it. 
Having cut the unripe paddy and finished, he began to cut 
the young paddy.* That he cuts with an dephant's-rib pin. 

When he is cutting the young paddy, the men having 
gone running to the royal palace, say, " We called and got a 
man who was going on the path. That man having cut 
down all the [ripe] paddy is cutting the young paddy," 
they said. 

^ Mddiya, See note, vol. i, p. 193. ' Lt^, it is not for me to stay. 

^ A common custom in the xoyal fields, I believe. Villagers 
employed on my works sometimes impressed wayfarers in this 
manner, as a joke. 

^ Amu kayamata. ^ Dalu goyan. 
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Thereupon the King having come to the rice field and 
called the man, when he asked» **What are you cutting 
the tinripe paddy for ?" the man says, " When I was going 
to father-in-law's village [after] tying five pingo-loads, they 
told me to cut paddy/' he said. 

The King csdling the man and having gone with him 
[to the palace], tied ten pingo-loads more, and sent him 
away with men [carrying them], it is said. 

Having gone to his father-in-law's house, while he is 
there, when the man is preparing to go to the watch hut 
[in the rice field] his father-in-law says, " Son-in-law, you 
cannot go. A malignant {wasa) boar comes to the rice field. 
It has eaten three or four men," he said. 

Having said, " No matter to me for that ; I am not afraid 
of it," he went off, taking a large rice pestle. Having gone, 
when he was [there] the boar came; it having come there 
he shouted. Through fear at that it descended to rip open 
the man. When it was coming, the boar came and sprang 
to eat him. The man having given it blows with the rice 
pestle, killed it ; having killed it he began to cut the paddy. 
In that paddy field he cut all the paddy before light falls. 
Having cut it and come away, he entered the watch hut 
and went to sleep. 

After light fell, his father-in-law who stayed at home 
was expecting that he would come; because [he did] not, 
with much grief he went to the rice field to look if the boar 
had eaten him. Having gone [there], when he looked he 
had gone to sleep. 

When his father-in-law spoke to him he turned and got 
up. When he said, " Boy, we were afraid that the boar 
would have eaten you," he replied, " The boar indeed came; 
I beat it. Look there; it is dead, look." Having looked 
at it, both of them went home, taking it. Thereafter he 
was much pleased with the son-in-law. Afterwards [the 
man] came home. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 
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THE first part of this story is a repetition, with little 
variation, of the incidents in No. 58, vol. i, and the 
first part of No. 10. After eating the fruit in the plantain 
garden the youth was set afloat in the river, and had a 
similar experience at a Kaekiri garden, where he said his 
name was Ena-ena-gaefa Kann§, Wael Peralannft, — ^Eater of 
the young fruits which keep coming. Turner-over of creepers. 
The present story continues : — 

Then the ship (raft) went to the place where the washer- 
man-uncle was washing clothes. ''Ane! Washerman- 
uncle, take me out,'' the boy said. He got him ashore, and 
after taking him asked, " What is your name ?" " Hu- 
kiyanna*' (He who caUs "Hu"), he said. Well then, 
calling him they went home. The woman who was 
in the house asked, "What is your name?*' "Asiya,"* 
he said. 

After that, the boy went with the washerman-unde to a 
house, to tie cloths for decoration [on the walls and ceiling].* 
While tying them the cloths became insufficient, so the 
washerman-uncle said, " Go home ; take cloths from the 
box at the foot of the bed,* and bring them." 

The boy having gone home and opened the box, took 
cloths from it, and as he was coming back decorated with 

^ Apparently " The Ace/' with a pexsonal suffix; but his real 
meaning was, " He who goes about cheating " (a+^+yft). 

' Wiyan. This work is alwa3rs done by the local washerman, 
who supplies the cloth for it. 

* Patnula p^ya. See note, vol. i, p. 183. 

X49 
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the cloths a Jambu tree^ that was near the path. Having 
decorated it (that is, hung them from the branches), while 
he was there Hettiralas who were going trading in cloth 
[came up and] asked the boy, " What is that ?" 

" This Jambu tree produces cloth as fruit," he said. 

When he said this, the Hettir^tlas said, " Give the cloth 
tree to us for money." 

Afterwards the boy having given them the cloth tree for 
money, said, " I have no cloth to wear. Give me those two 
cloths; the tree will bear other cloths for you." The men 
gave him the two cloths. 

After that, while he was taking the cloths he met with a 
Banyan tree, and decorated that tree also with the two 
cloths. While he was there [after] decorating it, a man was 
taking an elephant [along the path]. When he came near 
the tree he asked, " What is that ?" 

"This Banyan tree produces cloth as fruit," the boy 
replied. 

After he said this [the man] said, ** Taking this elephant 
give me that cloth tree." 

Then the boy, having given that man the cloth tree, took 
the elephant to a house. 

After he went there, having tied up the elephant he made 
the elephant eat (swallow) the gold [coins] which he had [got 
from the cloth traders]. Next morning it had voided them. 

Afterwards, taking [the elephant's dung], while he was 
washing it [and picking out the gold coins] the house man, 
[learning from him that the elephant always dropped gold 
coins in that way], said, "Give that elephant to me for 
money." He gave the elephant. 

After that, the boy, taking the money, went to his father's 

house. 

Tomrtom Beater. North-western Province. 

The last incident is given in The Indian Antiqtiary, vol. xviii, 
p. I20, in a Tamil story by Pandit NafS^ SSstrl. A Br&hma^'s 

^ This is an old notion. In A Catena of Buddhist ScripPmes 
(Beal)» p. 74, it is stated, " Again, there are different kinds of kalpa 
trees which produce garments, f mm which they can select eveiy 
sort of robe to wear." 
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son who was sent away by his father, stayed at a courtesan's house. 
At dawn he put two gold coins in each of the droppings of his horse, 
and when the sweeper came he refused to let him remove the horse 
dung until he took out his money. After the courtesan bought 
the horse, and leamt the spell which he said was necessary, he went 
away to Madura. 

In the same Journal, vol. iii, p. 11, in a Bengal story by Mr. G. H. 
Damant, a farmer made his cow swallow one hundred rupees. Six 
men who saw him afterwards collecting the rupees from the oow- 
dung, bought the animal for five thousand rupees. When they 
returned after discovering the trickery the stick incident followed, 
in which the wife was beaten in order to change her into a girl. 

In Indian Nigkis^ EnUrtainmetU (Swynnerton), p. Z09, a man 
made his servant insert rupees into his mule's dung overnight, and 
in the morning break it up and remove them. He then sold the 
mule for four thousand rupees to some people who had robbed his 
brother. 

In a Khassonka story of the interior of West Africa, given in 
Coniss Saudanais (C. Monteil), p. 66, a boy received from a credulous 
King a thousand slaves in exchange for a hen which he averred 
changed all the herbs it ate into nuggets of gold. He explained that 
he did not know what to do with it because gold was nothing to 
him. The King kept the hen in confinement for a month, caused 
the dung to be washed, and of course found no gold. 
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The Horika^ya Story 

IN a certain country there are seven Queens, it is said. 
For the whole seven Queens there are no children. 

In the King's garden one Jak fruit grew^ ; after the Jak 
fruit ripened he cut it; in it there was one section con- 
taining a seed {madula). Afterwards the King said, ** Can 
a Queen eat this Jak section and bear a child ?" Six Queens 
said they cannot ; one Queen ate it. 

She having eaten it, ten months were fulfilled {Ut., filled) 
for bearing a child. Then the King happened to go for a 
war. Afterwards pains seized that Queen; she bore a 
Chank shell. Then when the six Queens made an Asura 
figure,* having taken that Chank shell they buried it in the 
dunghill. Well then, having waited until the time when the 
King came, the six persons showed him the Asura figure. 
Afterwards the Kmg having struck blows at the Queen who 
was confined, drove her away. 

A buU having come to the place where that Chank shell 
was buried, and dug it with its horns, saw the Chank shell 
and swallowed it. The bull having gone to the sea evacuated 
the Chank shell; there also the shark having seen it swal- 
lowed it. From there, having killed the shark, fishermen 
{kewulo) took it to the city; when taking it along the street 
to sell, the Queen who bore that Chank shell met with them. 
Having seen the shark the Queen asked, " For how much 
are you selling this shark ?" 

The fishermen said, " We are selling it for four tuUu (three 
half-pence)." 

Afterwards the Queen having given four tut^u, took the 

^ Pald'gattd. ' Danu rukadayak, 
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shark. Having brought it to her lodgings and cut it, when 
she looked there was a Chank shell in its stomach. Having 
put the Chank shell away, [after] cooking the shark meat 
she ate. 

When she was [there after] putting away the Chank shell, 
one day she looked at it. Then having seen that inside the 
Chank shell a Prince is drinking milk that is in his hand,^ 
she took the Prince out. At that time {i p&ra) the Queen 
got to know that it was the Chank shell that she bore. She 
gave the Prince a jacket. At the time when she put it on* 
there was a cutaneous eruption {hoH) on his body. After- 
wards the Queen said he was Horika^a}^ (the one with the 
bit of Aon). 

After the Prince became big he went to the smithy; having 
gone and brought a bow, and an arrow-stem, and an arrow- 
head,^ he went to shoot animals, and shot a deer. 
Having come [after] shooting it, he gave it to his nearest 
unde.^ Thus, in that manner, shooting and shooting deer 
he eats. 

When he was thus, one day when going to shoot he met 
with an Egret {kokka)\ when he caught it alive {amuwen), 
taking it [home] he reared it. [After] rearing it, the Egret 
and Horika4^ySL every day go to the chena jungle for 
hunting-meat,'^ to shoot deer for themselves. 

One day when they were going thus they saw that there 
were a horse, and a Prince, and a Minister; afterwards the 
two went there. Having gone, at that Prince's hand. 

What [are you doing here] ?" Horika^ajr^l asked. 
Because our father the King tried to kill us, on account 
of it we came and sprang into the chena jungle,^' the Prince 
said. Afterwards the five live in one place. 

While there, Horika^a}^^ said to the Prince, '* Let us go 
to seek a marriage.'* 

Afterwards the whole five having gone very near a city to 
seek the marriage, the Prince and the Minister having gone 
inside the dty, and having tied the horse in the open space 

^ AU hiti bonawdj usiiaUy meaning sucking the thumb. 

* Damdpu pdra, * Dunnahuyi^ tgahahuyi^ Ualayahuyi, 

* Ewasssa m&m&t mother's brother. * Da^ayan pdra. 
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{midula) of the city, Hoiika4ay£ and the Egret remained 
among the branches [in the jmigle]. 

The Prince asked the dty Princess [in marriage]. The 
Princess said, " To the Prince I cannot go; I will go indeed 
to Horika^ayS." Afterwards Horika^ay^ and the Princess 
contracted {lit., tied) the marriage. 

When the whole six having collected together are coming 
to the village, the horse and the Prince and the Minister 
say, "We can't give that Princess to that Horika4ay&; 
owing to it let us kill Horika^aya." 

Afterwards, when the three, summoning Horika^aya, 
were going to the forest they met with a well. They made 
Horikadaya descend into the well ; having made him descend 
and thrown down stones, they trampled [them down]. 
There Horika4ay& died. 

Afterwards the three, calling the Princess, came away 
(m^a dwd) to the village. The Egret being without Horika- 
daya went away {giya yan^a). 

Tom-tom Beater, North-western Province. 

In Cinq Cents Conies et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 82, a girl 
who was married to a iOng bore one hundred eggs, out of which 
eventually issued one hundred Prinoes. The Queen and concubines, 
being jealous of her, showed the King a piece of plantain fruit 
trinuned so as to represent a demon, and stated that she had given 
birth to it. They placed the eggs in a pot {cruche) and set it afloat 
in a river, whence a King of a country lower down obtained it. 

In the same work, vol. i, p. 305, Sakra gave a Queen of P&fic^ 
a fruit, telling her that after eating it she would have a son. 
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The Story of Bahu-Bhutaya 

IN a certain city a woman had become dexterous at 
dancing. It became public everywhere that there was 
not a single person in the whole of Great Dambadiva (India) 
to dance with {i.e., equal to) the woman. 

At the same time, there was also a boy called Bahu- 
Bhntay&f a boy of a widow woman. While he is [there], 
one day the aforesaid woman went for dancing to the village 
called Balaellaewa.^ Having danced that day, she obtained 
a thousand masuran. 

Thereafter, she went to dance at the house of the Dippi-- 
tiyls^ at the village called Kofikapola, which was near the 
same village. On the same day the aforesaid Bahu-Bhutay& 
also went in order to look at the woman's dances. Bahu- 
Bhiitaya before this had learnt dances from the DancjUtpola 
Korala (headman). 

While Bahu-BhiitaySL, having gone, and looked and looked, 
was there, she began to dance, having stmg and sung poetical 
songs, and beaten and beaten cymbals. The woman says, 

" The savages that are to La^k^ bound I 
Alas 1 the savages iq)on my LaigdcS. bound I" 3 

When, in singing it, she had made it about LapkSwa 
(Ceylon), when she [thought she] had made no opportunity 

^ This may be the modem Balalli-waewa, on the P^eniya-Anur&- 
dhapura road. 

* DippiHyaldge g$dara. 

* Laka wata baedi* sawarof / 
Anl i Mag^ Laka UMtfa baedi sawarof ! 

* There is a play on this word, haedi meaning jungle, while hM^nyti^ 
which is sometimes written haedi, means tied, bound. A meaning 
might be, " The savages of the jungle around La^ka (Ceylon)." 
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{i4ak) for any other dancing person who might be present 
[to surpass her], having sung the poetical song she danced. 

At that time Bahu-Bhuta;^, after having decorated 
himself with [dancer's] dress, taking the uiakkiya (the 
smaU hand tom-tom), and asking permission from all 
(according to the usual custom), sang a song (a parody of 
the other). The very song indeed [was] : — 

"Alas I Alas 1 Daub oil my head around ; 
Or, if yon won't, 
Athwart my ch^ observe how hairs abound."^ 

{Ani/ Ani/ Mage isa wata M gdpap 
Baeri nap bada^ wafa kehuru balap,) 

Having sung the song, Bahu-Bhiitay& descended to dance. 

Because the Dandapola K5r&la previously taught Bahu- 
BhutayS that same song, and because the same teacher had 
given his sworn word [not to teach it to another person], 
the woman was unable to dance the same song. After 
having made obeisance to Bahu-BhutayS, she says, ^* You, 
Sir, must give me teaching," the woman said to Bahu- 
Bhutayil. 

After that, Bahu-Bhutay2l, marrying that very woman, 
began to teach her. After he had taught her, one day the 
woman thinks, **I must kill this Bahu-Bhutaya,'' she 
thought. **What of my being married to this Bahu- 
BhutayS ! From dancing I have no advantage ; he himself 
receives the things. Because of it I will kill him,'' she 
thought. 

One day, Ijnng down in the house, sajdng, ** I have a very 
severe {lit, difiicult) illness,'' the woman remained Ijnng 
down. Bahu-Bhutay2l having gone for a work, when he 
came back saw that she is Ijnng down. Having seen it, he 
sajrs, " What is it ? What illness have you ?" he asked. 

The woman, in order to kill the man, says, ** Now then, I 
shall not recover; I have much illness," she said. 

Thereupon Bahu-Bhutay&, because the woman was good- 

^ A line of hairs from the throat to the navel is said to be con- 
sidered a thing of beanty. 
^ Bada is for banda. 
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[looking], thinks, "What medical treatment shall I give 
for this ?" he thought. 

After that, the woman says, "If you are to cure my 
illness, having brought a Uttle water which is at the bottom 
of the Great Sea beyond the Seventh Ocean, should I drink 
it (bunnot) my illness will be cured," she said. 

After that, Bahu-Bhutaya began to go. Having gone on 
and on he went on the Great Ocean. Through affection for 
his wife, because she was very handsome, he jumped [into 
it] to get the water from the bottom of the ocean. After he 
jumped [into it], the fishes having bitten him and the water 
having soaked him, he died.^ 

Beginning from that time, this woman, having associated 
with another husband also, when dancing brought back 
presents. After a long time, that very woman also, through 
the crime committed respecting her first husband, fell into 
the water and died. 

From that time, the persons who saw these [things said] 
they are in the form of a folk-tale. 

Tom-tom Beater, North-western Province. 
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The Story of Golu-Bayiya' 

IN a country there was, it is said, a man called Gonaka- 
Bokka. There were ten younger brothers of that 
Gona-BokkS, it is said. 

The ten younger brothers spoke: "From elder brother 
Gona-Bokk^ there is not any advantage for us [because he 
idles and does no work]. It is difficult for us, doing [house] 
work for ourselves. On account of it, we will bring one 
[woman in] marriage for us ten persons." After having 
said it, having said, " Let us go to the village called OtannS- 
pahuwa,*' the young younger brother went to the village, it 
is said. He went to that Otannapahuwa to ask about the 
marriage. 

After that, the other nine persons speak, it is said: " When 
we say to our elder brother, * Gona-Bokka,' the woman they 
are bringing for us will say, Bola, that the name called 
Gdna-Bokk§ is not good caste [enough] for her. The woman 
they are bringing for us will come [now]. On account of it, 
let us call him GoJu-BayiySL. Let us give her to om: Goju- 
Bayi elder brother also to neutralise* our [inferior] names," 
they are talking together, it is said. 

Then, several daj^ wearing down the road, the youngest 
brother of all having come, said, it is said, " Elder brothers, 
I went to ask at Otannapahuwa. The woman indeed is of 
good lineage {wan^e). They sent word, 'Who gives in 

^ The text is given at the end of this volume. 
' Makanfa, to obliterate, but the meaning of the narrator appears 
to be more nearly expressed by the word I have inserted. 
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marriage to a young youngster ?* Tell the elder brothers, 
one of them, to come.' *' 

After that, the ten persons speak [together], it is said, 
** Let us send elder brother GoJu-BayiyS, older than we ten, 
to ask about the marriage," they talk. 

Well, the person they call Goju-Bayij^ is a great fool, 
it is said. After that, those ten spoke : ^^ Elder brother, if 
you also agree {lit., come) to the things we say, you also 
come [after] calling [a woman] to live in one marriage for the 
whole of us eleven." 

After that, Golu-Bayij^ said, "It is good; I will go." 
Causing them to cook a lump of rice, he set oS and went. 
He goes and he goes. Because he does not know the path, 
having gone [part of the way], sitting down on a rock in the 
midst of the forest he ate the lump of cooked rice. 

Having eaten it, while he is there a woman of another 
coimtry, having become poor, is coming away, it is said, 
along the path. Having come, she sat down near the rock 
on which is that GoJu-BayiyS. After that, the woman asks, 
it is said, " Of what country are you ? Of what village ?" 
the woman asked the man. 

The man said, "I am going to Otannapahuwa to ask 
about a marriage," he said. [He told her of his brother's 
visit.] 

After that, the woman says, " Anicca^ dukkhap ! The 
woman of that village who was asked is I. My two parents, 
having made a mistake, drove me away. Because of it I 
am going to a place where they give to eat and to drink," 
she said. 

After that, Goju-Bayij^ having thought, "Because the 
woman is good-looking, and because she has been asked 
before, not having gone at all to Otannapahuwa I must go 
[back] calling her [in marriage]," summoning the woman 
whom he met with while on the path he came to the village. 
Having come, he says to his younger brothers, " I went to 
OtannapTahuwa." Having said, "The bride, — there, [that 

^ When a woman has more than one husband (brothers always), 
she goes through the marriage ceremony with the eldest, and is 
formaUy given to him only. 
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is] the woman ; for the whole of us let us call her [to be our 
wife]," he said. 

After that, the other ten persons, because they had not 
seen her [before], from that day marrying the woman stayed 
[there with her]. Marrying her, while they were there 
several days the younger ten persons speak: " Elder brother 
quite alone, without anyone whatever [to assist him], came 
back calling our [bride in] marriage. It was good cleverness 
that our elder brother showed {lit, did). Because of it let 
us all do work. Having handed over our wife to our elder 
brother Goju-Bayiya to guard her continually, let us do 
work. Elder brother, guard the woman," they said. 

Having said, " It is good; I will guard her," to the places 
where the woman goes and comes, and to all other places if 
the woman goes, that Golu-Bayiya also goes. 

While [matters were] thus, one day a man came to the 
village for trading. The man's name was Gae^apadayl. 
That Gaefapadaya for several days having continued to do 
trading at the same house, stayed in the maijluwa (open 
shed) at the same house [at which the brothers Uved]. While 
stajnng there, Golu-Bayiya's wife associated with the same 
man they call Gaetapadaya. 

While they are thus, on a day when the first-mentioned 
ten persons went to work, Gaetapadayi says to the aforesaid 
GoJu-Bayiya, " I saw a dream to-day. What was it ? At 
sudi and such a place on the path I saw that a Sambhar 
deer is dead." Gaetapadajra told Goju-Bayij^ to look at it 
and come back. 

While Golu-Bayiya went to look at the Sambhar deer, 
Gaetapadaya taking the woman, taking also the goods that 
were at the house, both of them absconded. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 
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The Yaka of the Akaragane Jungle 

IN a certain country there are a woman and a man, it is 
said. The man has worked in a rice field; in it he also 
birilt a watch-hut. The man is in the watch-hut every day 

At the time when he is thus, a beggar came to the man's 
house. Afterwards the man having heaped up a great 
many coconut husks in the watch-hut [for making fires at 
night], told the beggar to go to the* watch-hut. The beggar 
went to the watch-hut. 

Afterwards this man having gone to the watch-hut and 
set fire to the watch-hut, came back, and said at the hand 
of his wife, " You say, ' Our man, having been burnt at the 
watch-hut, died.'"^ Furthermore he said, "Every day 
when I say ' Hii,' near the stile of the rice field, put a 
leaf -cup of cooked rice for me"; having said it the man 
went into the jungle. 

After it became night, the man having come to the rice 
field cried " Hu " near the stile. Then the woman brought 
the cooked rice and placed it there; having placed it there 
the woman went home. The man ate the cooked rice, and 
went again into the jungle. 

On the following day, also, the man, after it became night, 
came to the rice field and cried " Hu." Then the woman 
brought cooked rice and placed it there. While she was 
there, the man having come said, " Don't you bring cooked 
rice again; I am going to the Akaragane jungle." After- 
wards the woman came home. 

^ Apparently the fire originated accidentally, and the man was 
afraid of being charged with murdering the beggar. Compare story 
No. 21, vol. i, of which the Western I^vince has a variant. 
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That man, having eaten the cooked rice, went to the 
Akaragane jungle, and having rolled himself in a mud hole,^ 
came to the path and remained [there]. 

Then, when a maQ was coming bringing cakes and plan- 
tains along the path, this man, breaking a bundle of branches, 
sprang in front of that man who was coming. Thereupon, 
the man having thrown down the cakes and plantains at 
that very spot, bounded off and went away. 

When this man, [after] taking and putting away the pingo 
{carrying-stick) load, was there, a potter comes along bring- 
ing a pingo load of pots. Then this man, again breaking a 
bundle of branches, sprang in front of that man who was 
coming. Thereupon the potter, having thrown down the 
pingo load of pots at that very spot, bounded off and went 
away. After that, the man, taking and putting away the 
pingo load of pots, remains [there]. 

(He frightened other men in the same manner, and secured 
pingo loads of coconuts, tiumeric, chillies, salt, onions, rice, 
vegetables, and a bundle of clothes. Thus he had the 
materials that he required for making curries. The narrator 
gave the account of each capture in the same words as 
before.) 

Afterwards, this man having taken and put away there 
the pingo load of rice and vegetables, — ^near that forest 
there is a city, — ^having gone to the city and brought fire, 
[after] cooking ate. While he was [there], when a man 
who had gone to a devil-dance {kankdriyakafa) was coming, 
this man, breaking a bimdle of branches, sprang in front 
of that man who was coming. Then that tom-tom beater, 
having thrown down there the box of decorations, and 
jingling bangles, and all, boimded off and went away. 

Afterwards, when this man was there [after] tying them 
on, while certain men who had gone to a [wedding] feast 
were coming calling the bride, again this man, breaking a 

^ MaMawahika. In viUage talk and writing, the semi-consonants 
H, 9> s^d ^ are often inserted in words in which they do not occur in 
ordinary Sinhalese ; on the other hand, these letters, and iit as a 
semi-consonant, are often omitted in writing words in which they 
are always pronounced. 
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bundle of branches, sprang in front of those men who were 
coming; and taking the bride and placing her in the chena 
jungle he sprang into a rock house (cave). Those men 
through fear bounded of! and went away. 

Afterwards the King of the city said, ''Who can seize 
that Yaka ?" 

Then a man said, " I can." 

The King said, " What do you want ?" 

'' Having built a house in the chena jungle {lande) and 
tied white cloths [inside, on the walls and ceiling],^ and put 
a bed [in it], you must give me it." 

Afterwards the King having caused a house to be built, 
and caused white cloths to be tied, and caused a bed to be 
placed [in it], gave it. 

Afterwards this man having caused the bride to stay in 
the rock house, and having gone much beforehand {kalimfna), 
crept under the end of the bed in the house and remained 
[there] silently. 

The man who said he coxild seize the Yak&, after it became 
night having eaten and drunk, taking also a thread, came 
onto the bed in the house; having come he utters spells 
(maturanawa). Then the man who is under the bed shakes 
the jingling bangle a little. 

The man who is uttering spells, after saying, " Ha, are 
you getting caught ?" utters spells loudly, loudly.* 

Then the man who was under the bed having arisen, 
taking the man together with the bed also, went to the 
rock house. Having gone there, when he was placing the 
bed in the rock house, the man who was on the bed, crying 
out and having got up, went to the city. 

Then the King asked, " What is it ? Didst thou seize 
the Yaka ?" 

The man having said, " Ane I O Lord, I indeed cannot 
seize him," went to the man's village. 

Afterwards the King having said that he can seize him, 
and the King having mounted on his horse, came with the 
army to the Akaragane jungle. 

Then this man, breaking a bundle of branches, sprang in 

* Wiyan ba»Hdald. ^ Hayiysn hayiyen. 
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front [of him]. Having sprung in front of the King who 
was coming, seizing the horse this man came to the rock 
house. The King and the army went to the city through fear. 

After they returned a Lord^ came. The King asked if the 
Lord could seize the Yaka who is in the Akaragane jungle. 
Then the Lord asked, " When I have seized the Yak£ what 
will you give me ?" 

The King said, " I will give a district from the kingdom, 
and goods [amoimting] to a tusk elephant's load, and the 
Akaragane jimgle." The King said, *' For seizing the Yaka 
what do you want ?" 

The Lord said, "Having built a house, and tied cloths 
at it, and placed a bed [in it], please give me it.'* 

Afterwards the King having put a bed in that house 
which was built [already], gave hhn it. 

This man, just as on that day, crept beforehand under 
the bed in the house, and remained [there]. Afterwards 
the Lord having gone, taking also a thread, utters spells 
while sitting on the bed. 

Then the man who is under the bed shakes the jingling 
bangle a little. Then the Lord while uttering spells says, 
** Ha, being caught, come." Saying and sa3dng it, he utters 
spells very loudly. 

Then the man who was imder the bed, having shaken the 
jingling bangles loudly, Ufting up [and carrying] the bed 
also, went to the rock house. Having gone there, when he 
was placing it [there], the Lord, crying out, bounded off and 
went away. 

Having thus gone, when he was [at the palace] the King 
asked, " What is it ? Did you seize the Yaka ?'* 

Then the Lord having said, " Ane ! I indeed cannot seize 
him," the Lord went to his pansala. 

Having caused the bride of the man who is in the rock 
house to remain in the rock house, and having taken off 
the man's jingling bangles and placed them in the rock house, 
[the man] came near the King. 

Then the King asked, " Can you seize the Yaka of the 
Akaragane jimgle ?" 

^ HamuMuru namak, a Buddhist monk. 
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The man having said, " I can," said, " What will you give 
me?" 

The King said, ^' I will give a district from the kingdom, 
and goods [amomiting] to a tusk elephant's load. I will 
also give the Akaragane jungle as a Nindema.'^^ The King 
said, " For seizing the YakS what do you want ?" 

Then the man said, " I don't want anything." 

Having gone to the Akaragane jungle, and having come 
on the following day taking the jingling bangle and box 
of tom-tom beater's decorations, he showed them to the 
King, and said he seized the YakS. 

Aftervards the King, having given the man the articles 
which tte man took [to him], gave the man a district from 
the kingCiOm, and goods [amoimting] to a tusk elephant's 
load, and the Akaragane jungle. 

The man having taken them, and come to the rock house, 
that woman and five children were [there] The five chil- 
dren having gone to the man's village, in the man's village 
were his first wife and five children of the woman's. The 
children haviig sold the house at that village, and the two 
women and tke ten children having come again to the 
Akaragane jungle, building a house in that jungle all re- 
mained in that ^ry place. 

tom-iom Beater. North-western Province. 

^ Tract " assigned k>r the exclusive use of the grantee," and his 
descendants. See Wickxeniasinghe {Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. i, 
p. 244). 
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The Four Rakshasas 

AT a certain village there are five Gamar&las ; for those 
five there are five wives. While the five persons are 
[there], five traders came to the house. To those women 
say the five traders, " Go with us." Having said, " Let 
us go," they went. Then when the five Gamaralas came 
home, having seen that the five women were not [there] they 
went to seek them. 

When going, they went into the forest jimgte {hitnali) in 
which are foiu: Rakshasas. The R^kshasas sazed the men. 
Well then, the four Rakshasas having shared four men ate 
them ; one person remained over. 

One R&kshasa said to another R^kshasa, '* Take him for 
yourself." 

Then the other R^kshasa says, " I don't want him; you 
take him." 

This R^kshasa sajrs, " I don't want hin." 

Then that Rakshasa said, " Give him to me, if so." 

The other Rakshasa said, " I will not give him now, 
because previously when I was giving him you did not take 
him." 

Owing to it there having been a quarrel, the two [fought 
each other, and] died. 

Still two Rikshasas remained over. One Rakshasa 
having handed over the man to the other Rakshasa, says 
to the other RiLkshasa, '^You take charge of this man. 
Stay in this jimgle ; I am going to another jungle." After he 
said it the Rakshasa goes away. 

When going, he met with yet [another] man. Seizing 
the man he says, " What is in your box ?" 

z66 
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In my box, cakes," he said. 

Then the Rikshasa says, *^I don't want cakes; I must 
eat you." 

The man says, " It is I alone you eat now. [Spare me, 
and] I will give you cakes to eat," he said. 

The Rgkshasa said, '' I indeed don't eat these." 

The man sa}^, ''O Rikshasa {Rdksayeni), it is for the 
name of thy Goddess, Midum Anun^,^ [that thou must 
spare me]." He having said this name, the Rtkshasa, taking 
a cake, went to the river; he let the man go. 

Then the R^kshasa, having broken the cake into bits, 
sajrs, " Under the protection (sarane) of Midum Amma, this 
cake is sprouting." Then it sprouted. 

Then the Rilkshasa says, " On this tree four branches are 
being distributed, under the protection of Midum Amma." 
They were distributed. 

After they were distributed, he said, " On this tree four 
flowers are becoming full-grown, imder the protection of 
Midum Amma." Then four flowers were full-grown. 

After that, he said, ** Four cakes are becoming fruit on 
this tree, under the protection of Midum AnunS." Then 
four cakes became fruit. After they became fruit the 
Rakshasa climbed the tree. While he was ascending, a 
Rakshad came. Having come, she says, ^^O Rakshasa, 
please give me also cakes." 

The Rakshasa says, ** Because I asked and got them from 
Midum Amma I cannot give them." 

The Rakshasi says, '^ Ane ! O Rakshasa, you cannot say 
so. Please give me cakes." Then the Rakshasa gave her 
a [cake]-fruit. 

The Raksha^ said falsely, *' The cake fell into the heap 
of cow-dung." 

Then the Rakshasa says, *' To give cakes to thee, I shall 
not give again." 

The Rakshasi says, '* O Rakshasa, [for me] to take [thee] 
to my house, place two cakes in thy two armpits, and 
taking one in [each] hand, do thou please jump into my sack." 

^ Mist Mother. In the fig Veda, v, 32, 4, Sush^a, the Daoava, 
is termed Child of the Mist. 
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The Rakshasa says, *^ O R^kshasI, what, happened to thy 
Rakshasa ?" 

The R^kshasi says, *^ There is no Rakshasa of ours. O 
Rakshasa, I must take thee away.'' Then the Rakshasa 
says, " It is good." 

The Rakshasi says, "Having been in that cake tree, 
please jump into my sack." Then she held the sack. 
The Rakshasa jumped. He having jumped [into it], the 
Raksha^ tied the mouth of the sack, and placing it on her 
head goes on the path to the jungle.^ 

When going, she met with a Moorman {Marakkek). The 
Rakshasi, having become afraid at seeing the man, boimded 
oS. After she sprang ofi, the Moorman, having gone near 
the sack, placed the sack on his head ; he took the sack away. 
Having gone again to the jungle he stays [there]. Then the 
Rakshasa came out and seized the Moorman. The man 
says, " What didst thou seize me for ?" 

" Because there is not any food for me I seized thee to eat." 

The Moorman saj^, "Thou wilt eat me, only, now. 
There are five hundred children [of mine]. In the month 
I will give thee the children." Afterwards the Rakshasa 
let him go. 

The Moorman went home. The whole of the five hundred 
children of the Moorman go to school. When they came 
home from school the Moorman says, " Sons, come, to go 
on a journey." The five hundred and the Moorman having 
gone to the jungle, went to the place where the Rakshasa is. 
Having gone there, he called the Rakshasa; the Rakshasa 
came. Seeing the Rakshasa, this Moorman says, "O 
Rakshasa, they are in thy charge, these five hundred." 

Then the Rakshasa again seized the Moorman. The 
Moorman sajrs, " What didst thou seize me for ?" 

The Rakshasa says, " To eat thee I seized thee." 

Then the Moorman says, "My five himdred cattle are 
[there]; I will give them to thee." 

The Rakshasa says, " If so, wilt thou bring and give 
them ?" 

The Moorman says, " I will bring and give them." 

^ This episode is given in No. 138, vol. iL 
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Then the Moorman went to his house. Having gone [there], 
he came back, taking the five hundred cattle. He gave 
him them. 

Then the Rakshasa again seized the Moorman. The Moor- 
man says, " What didst thou seize me for ?" 

The Rakshasa says, " To eat thee." 

The Moorman says, "Five hundred goats are [there]. 
I will give them to thee; let me go." Then he let go the 
Moorman. The Moorman, having gone home, brought 
those five hundred goats and gave them. 

After he gave them the Rakshasa again seized the Moor- 
man. When he was seizing him, he said to the R&kshasa, 
" I have brought and given thee so many things; thou didst 
not eat them." 

The Rakshasa says, " That is the truth. Take thy five 
hundred children; take thy five hundred cattle." When he 
said thus, the Rakshasa, taking the five hundred goats, ate. 
After that, the Moorman was sent home by the hand of the 
Rikshasa. After he sent him, this Rikshasa, having come 
to the Rakshasa's boundary, called the Moorman, and said, 
" Please take charge of this jungle; I am going away." 

The Moorman says, " O Rakshasa, where are you going ?" 

The Rakshasa says, " I cannot live in this jungle ?" 

The Moorman says, " If so, I will take over this chena 
jungle." He took it, the Moorman. 

The RS.kshasa afterwards having gone from the jungle, 
a Yaka went into the jungle. In that jungle there is a 
very excellent^ tree. In the exceUent [tree] in that jungle 
the Yaka lives. When he was [there] he saw that the 
Rakshasa is going, the Yak§. The Yaka having become 
afraid began to run off, having descended. 

Then the Rikshasa came near the tree. Having come, 
when he looked he perceived that the Yaka had been [there]. 
The RSkshasa thought, '* I must create for myself a man's 
disguise " ; he created it. [After] creating it he ascended 
that tree ; having ascended the tree he stayed [there] seven 
days. 

He saw two men taking a hidden treasure. The Rakshasa 

^ Ursha^vrisha, 
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thought, " I must eat these two persons." Afterwards these 
two men came to that very tree. After they came the 
R^kshasa slowly descended. After having descended 
{baehaeld hi fan), having come near those men he says, 
'' Where weiit ye ?" 

Then the men say, "We came for no special purpose 
(nikan).^^ 

" What is this meat in your hand ?" he asks. 

The men say, " This meat is indeed hviman."^ 

Then the Rikshasa says, " Why didst thou teU me Ues ?" 
Having said it he seized them. Having finished seizing 
them, to those men says the Rakshasa, " I must eat you." 

The men say, " Shouldstthou eat us thy head will split 
into seven pieces." 

Then the R&kshasa says, "Art thou a greater person 
than I, Bola ?" Thereupon the Rakshasa created and 
took the Rakshasa appearance. After he took it he asks, 
" Now then, art thou afraid of me now ?" Then he ate a 
man. Seeing the other man, he seized his two hands.' 

After he seized them that man says, " O RSikshasa, what 
didst thou hold me for ?" 

The Rakshasa says, " I hold thee for me to eat." 

" I have the tiger, greater than thee. Having employed 
the tiger I will kill thee," [the man said]. 

Then the Rakshasa, having abandoned the Ritkshasa 
appearance, created the tiger appearance. After creating 
it, when he seized that man he sa)^, " Is there a child of 
thine ?" 

The man says, " There are two children of mine." 

The tiger says, " Am I to eat thee, or wilt thou give me 
thy two children ?" he says. 

Then he says, " Don't eat me ; I will give my two children." 

The tiger says, " Thou art teUing lies." 

The man says, " In three days I will bring and give them 
to thee." 

Both the boys went to the jungle to break firewood. 

^ Required as an offering to the demon in charge of the hidden 
treasure. Compare No. 196. 
^ At deka gawin allagaita. 
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Afterwards, this man having come home, when he looked 
[they were] not at home. The man asked at the hand of his 
wife, " Where are the two youths ?" 

The woman says, *' The two bojrs went to break firewood.*' 

Then the man beat that woman. '' Why didst thou send 
them to the chena jmigle ?'' he said. 

The two youths came home. After they came they saw 
that their mother is weeping and weeping. "What, 
mother, are you weeping for ?" they asked. 

Then said that woman, " Sons, your father beat me." 

Then the two youths say, " It is good, mother; if so, let 
him beat." * 

Thereupon the father called those two youths : " Having 
gone quite along this path, let one go on the rock that is 
on the path, — one," he said. He told the other youth to 
stay below the rock. Then he said to the youth who was 
going on the rock, "Having gone to the rock call your 
younger brother." 

Those boys having gone to that rock, the youth who went 
onto it called the other youth. The tiger heard that word. 
Having heard it he abandoned the tiger appearance; again 
he created the Rakshasa appearance. [After] creating it, 
he came running near the rock, the Rakshasa. 

Then after that youth who stayed on the ground had 
seen that Rakshasa, he seized the youth. After seizing 
him he says, " Who sent thee ?" 

That youth said, " Father sent me into this chena jungle." 

The Rtkshasa says, " Didst thou come alone ?"^ 

The youth sajrs, " I came with my elder brother." Then 
the Rakshasa ate him. 

After that, that youth who is on the top of the rock 
says to his younger brother, " Yoimger brother, hold out 
your hands; I will jiunp." 

Having said, "H^, jump," this Rakshasa opened his 
mouth. Then the youth jumped into his mouth. He 
having jumped into his mouth the Rakshasa ate him. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province, 

^ This reply is intended to show that the boys do not deserve 
sympathy. * To ianiyenda awi ? 
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This rambling story was related by a boy who supplied me with 
several other better ones. I have inserted it because it is the only 
one which mentions the deity of the RdJcshasas, ]^Gdum Ammd., the 
Mist Mother. The rest of the story gives a fair representation of 
some of the notions of the villagers regarding the RSkshasas. 

Their own statements to me regarding them are that the Rakshasas 
were found chiefly or only in the jungle called himdli, the wild and 
little-frequented mixture of high forest and undergrowth. There 
are none in Ceylon now, they say; but in former times they are 
believed to have lived in the forest about some hills near this village 
of Tom-tom Beaters, at the north-western end of the Do}ukanda hills, 
in the KnrunSegala district. 

Those at each place have a boundary (kaia-ima)^ beyond which 
they cannot pass without invitation; this is referred to in the story 
No. 135. Ordinarily, they can only seize people who go within 
their boimdary, unless they have been invited to enter houses or 
persons have been specially placed in their power. 

They are much larger than men, but can take amy shape. Their 
teeth are very long, and are curved like bangles; they are as thick 
as a boy's arm. Their tangled hair hangs down over their bodies. 

They build good houses, and have an abundance of things in 
them, as well as silver and gold. They commonly rear only horses 
and parrots. They live on the men and a.nima.lg they catch. Men 
are very much afraid when they see them; they seize anyone they 
can catch, and eat him,— or any animals whatever. 

Yak§£ (Yaksayo) do not usually eat men; they only frighten 
them. Rakshasas are much worse and more powerful than Yak&s. 

Other notions of the villagers regarding these two classes of super- 
natural beings may be gathered from their folk-tales. 

In Tales of the Punjab (Mrs. F. A. Steel), p. 135, a R&kshasa is 
represented as living partly on goats. In the notes, p. 310, Sir R. 
Temple remarked that this was curious. It is in accordance with 
Sinhalese belief. 

In the Kaihd Sarit Sagara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 602, a R&kshasa 
who had seized a man and was about to eat him, allowed him to go 
on his taking an oath that he would return, after doing a service 
for a Br&hma^a that he had promised. He got married in the 
place of the Brithma^a's son, stole off in the night to redeem his 
promise, and was followed by his wife, who ofEered herself to the 
Rakshasa in his place. When the R&kshasa said that she could 
live by alms, and stated that if anyone refused her alms his head 
should split into a hundred pieces, the woman asked him for her 
husband by way of alms, and on his refusing to give him the R&k- 
shasa's head split up, and he died. See also vol. i, p. 141, of these 
Sinhalese stories. 

In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 405, a 
demon released a King on his promising to return to be eaten. 
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The Story of the Rakshasa 

IN a certain country three youths, brothers, go to school. 
When not much time is going by, the youths' father 
called them in order to look at their lessons. The 
youngest one can say the lessons, the other two cannot 
say the lessons. After that their father drove them from 
the house. 

WeD then, the two, setting off, went away from the house. 
Thereupon this young younger brother began to go with 
them both. Both those elder brothers having said, *' Don't 
come," beat that youth. Taking no notice of it* he went 
behind them, weeping and weeping. 

Having gone thus, and entered a forest wilderness, while 
they were going they met with the Rakshasa's house. 
The yoimgest youth says, " Ane ! Elder brother, having 
gone into the house place me in the middle, and sit 
down." 

At that time the Rakshasa brought and gave them food 
for all three to eat. These three said, " We cannot eat." 
After that, for the three persons to sleep the Rakshasa gave 
three mats. The Rakshasa sent the Rakshasa's two boys, 
also, to sleep. Those three wore red cloths ; that Rakshasa's 
two boys wore white cloths. 

After that, the RSlkshasa, having opened the door, came 
to eat those three persons. At that time the youngest 
youth was awake; owing to it the RSkshasa was unable to 
eat those boys.* He went back and lay down. 

^ £ Hyaddin^ " placing it " [aside or out of consideration]. 
^ See footnote, vol. ii, p. 369. 
VOL. 111. 173 M 
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Then that youngest youth taking the white cloths which 
the Rakshasa youths had put on, these three put them on. 
They put on those two the red cloths which these three had 
put on. . 

When the Rakshasa came still [another] time, the three 
were lying down. That time, taking those two youths of 
the Rakshasa's who wore red cloths he ate them. 

When it was becoming light the three persons went to 
another village. After that, the two eldest contracted two 
marriages; that youngest youth remained to watch goats. 
To the owner of the goats those two who got married said, 
" At the Rakshasa^s house there is a good parrot." 

The owner of the goats asked, " Who can bring it ?" 

That youth who watched the goats said, " I can bring it." 
After that, the youth went at night to that Rakshasa's 
house, and having cut the parrot's cage brought the parrot, 
and gave it. 

Then those two said, "There is a good horse at that 
Rakshasa's house." 

Then, " Who can bring it ?" he asked. 

The youth who watches the goats said, " I can bring it." 
After that, he went at night, and having unfastened the 
horse he brought it. Having brought it, he gave that also to 
the man who owned the goats. 

Then those two said, " At the Rakshasa's house there is 
a golden pillow." 

The man who owned the goats asked, " Who can bring the 
golden pillow ?" 

The third boy said, " I can bring it." After thpit, having 
gone to the Rtkshasa's house at night, opening the doors 
he went into the house. Having gone in, he took hold of 
the golden piUow in order to get it. On that occasion 
{e para) the Rakshasa awoke; after he awoke he seized 
that youth. He lit the lamp. Then he prepared to eat 
that youth, the Rakshasa. That youth said, "You 
cannot eat me in this way; having roasted me you must 
eat me." 

After that, that Rakshasa having given that youth into 
the hand of the Rikshasi, went to cut firewood. Then the 
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youth calling the Rakshas! [to accompany him] came back, 
taking the RakshasI and the pillow. Having brought them, 
he gave the pillow to the man who owned the goats. 

Thereupon the man who owned the goats told the boy to 
marry his girl (daughter). That youth said, "I cannot. 
When the woman who saved my life is here, I will 
marry that woman." After that, he married the Rakshasa's 
wife. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 
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The Thief and the Rakshasas 

IN a certain village a man and a Rakshasa, having become 
friends, dwell. While they are there this friend went 
to the R^kshasa jungle. When going, the RSLkshasa seized 
him to eat. Then the man says, "Don't eat me; I will 
give thee demon offerings." The Rakshasa, having said, 
** It is good," allowed him to go home. 

After that, that man having brought a youth gave him 
to the Rtkshasa to eat. In that maimer every day he 
brought and gave a youth until the time when the youths 
of the village were finished. All the youths having been 
finished there was not a youth for this man to give. While 
he was thus the man died. 

After he died, the Huniyan Yaka^ began to come to the 
house [visiting the widow in the disguise of a man]. When 
he was coming, the woman's father having seen him went 
into the house to seize him. Having gone [there], when he 
looked there was not a Yaka. After that, the man having 
gone away went to sleep. Then the Huniyan Yaka having 
gone to that man's village, said, " Don't come to look at 
me." 

The man said afterwards to his daughter, "Daughter, 
ask for wealth at the hand of that man." After that, the 
woman sa)^ to the Yaka, "Bring and give me wealth." 
Thereupon the Yaka says, " I will bring and give it." 

Having gone to the place where that man is sleeping, says 
the Yaka, " Come thou, to go [with me] for me to give thee 
wealth." He went with the man near the hidden treasure. 

^ The Yaka who gives effect to evil magic speUs and charms, and 
to the evil eye and evil mouth, that is, evil wishes and curses. 

176 
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Having gone, he opened the door of the hidden treasure. 
'^Take for thyself the treasure thou wantest/' he said. 
Then the man took a golden necklace, two cloths, four g^n- 
lamps, four cat's-eye stones (wayiro4iya gal), and twelve 
pearls. Taking those, the man came home. 

When he was coming home, [four] other men having 
seen that he brought the wealth, the men went to break 
[into] the hidden treasure. After they went there, the four 
men having uttered spells, and put "life"^ {i.e., magical 
life or power) into four stones, buried them at the four 
comers, in such a mamiar that no one could come [within 
the square formed by them]. After that, half the men 
break into the hidden treasure. (The others were repeating 
protective spells to keep away evil sfHrits.) 

The Huniyan Yak& ascertained about the breaking. 
Having ascertained it he came near the hidden treasure, but 
as the four stones are there he cannot seize the men. 

Having come, he created for himself the Cobra appear- 
ance; those four persons gave fowls' eggs to the Cobra. 
Again, he created the Elephant appearance ; to the Elephant 
they gave a plantain stmnp. Again, a Hen with Chickws 
beg^ to come near the hidden treasure; to the Chickens 
and to the Hen the m^i gave millet (kurahan). After having 
eaten they went away.* 

The Huniyan Yaki, [being unable to approach the place 
on account of the charmed stones, and the feeding of the 
animals], went to that wcxnan's house. He went to the 
place where the woman's father is sleeping. The YakSl says, 
'^ Quickly go near the hidden treasure." Without hearing 

^ Jivan karald. 

^ In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., pp. 411, 412, a 
Prince who was going for a magical sandal-wood tree, fed two 
tigers which protected it, with the leg of a sheep, and the serpents 
with bread and curdled milk, after which they did not attempt to 
harm him. 

In Ceylon, it is believed that the demons who pmteet the treasure, 
or those who are summoned by means of evil invocations in other 
cases, take at first various forms of animals; and it is imperative 
that these animals must be fed with appropriate food, otherwise the 
d^moii would be able to destroy the persons engaged in tbe business . 
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it the man slept. Then having come yet [another] time he 
struck the man. The man having arisen began to run 
naked near that hidden treasure. 

Those men who are breaking [into it], having seen the 
man [and thought he was a demon], uttered spells still more 
and more; they uttered spells to the extent they learnt. 
Notwithstanding, this msn comes on. After having seen 
this man who is coming, those men began to run off through 
fear; they ran away. 

This man ran behind them. Those men, looking and 
looking back, run ; this man runs behind. Then this man 
says, " Don't run ; I am not a YakS." The men say, " That 
is false which he says; that is indeed a Yaka," While run- 
ning, one man stumbled and fell. 

Then that man who was coming behind went to the 
place where the man fell. After that, that man says, 
" Where are you going ?" 

That man who had fallen says," We having come to break 
[into] a hidden treasure, a Yaka came as we were nmning 
on the path. Then, indeed, I feU here." Those other men 
bounded of! and went away. 

After that, these two men lament, " What is it that has 
happened to us ? In this forest wilderness what are we to 
do ?" they said. 

Having heard that lamenting, that Rikshasa came and 
said, " What are ye lamenting for ?" Having come, he 
seized both of them. After he seized them he did not let 
either of them go. The men said, " Don't eat us. We two 
have two sons; we will give them to thee." Afterwards he 
let both of them go, and the men came to the village. 

After that, taking a youth they gave him to the R^kshasa. 
After that, they went and gave the other youth. Then that 
RSkshasa says to that man, "I must eat thee also; for 
to-morrow there is no corpse for me." 

Then the man says, " I must go home and come back,'* 
he said. The Rakshasa said, " Thou wilt not come." " I 
will come back," he said. Then the Rakshasa allowed him 
to go home. 

When he went home, the man having amply cooked, ate. 
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After he ate, the man charmed his body (by repeating spells, 
etc.). Thereafter having gone to the jungle he caUed out 
to the R^kshasa. When the Rakshasa came, after he 
seized the man he ate him. After that, the R&kshasa 
remains there. A sleepiness came. After he went to sleep, 
the Rtkshasa, having spUt in two, died. By the power of 
the [charmed] oil which that man rubbed [on his body], the 
Rakshasa having been split, died. 

The R&kshasa having gone, was [re]-bom in the body 
of a Yaksani. The Yaksani says to the Yaka, "I am 
thirsty." Then the Yak^ (her husband) having gone, 
brought and gave her water. The Yaksani again says to 
the Yaka, " I must sleep." The Yak§ told her to go into 
the house and sleep. Then [while she was asleep], the 
Yaksani's bosom having been spUt, she died. 

That Rakshasa who was in her body at that time, splitting 
the bosom came outside. Having come he says to the Yak£ 
(his apparent father), " You cannot remain in this jungle." 

Then the Yaka says, " Are thou a greater one than I ?" 

The Yaka youngster (the former Rakshasa) says, " These 
beings called Yakas are much afraid of Rakshasas. Let us 
two go into the Rakshasa forest, the jimgle {himdle) where 
they are." 

Then that Yaka says, '^ Is that also an impossible thing 
[for me] ?" The Yaka youngster became angry; then the 
two go to the Rakshasa forest. 

A parrot having been at the side of the road at the time 
when they are going away, says, "Don't ye go into the 
midst of liiis forest." 

Then that big Yaka through fear says he cannot go. 
That Rakshasa youngster says, " Where are you going ?" 

" I am going to the new grave," that Yaka said. WeD 
then, having gone to the burial place, he remains there. 

A man, catching a thief, is coming [with him] to the burial 
place. Having come [there], that man tied the thief to 
the corpse that was at the burial place, back to back. Then 
while the thief is [left] at the grave, the man came to his 
village. When he came he went to the thief's house, and 
seeing the mother and father he says, " Don't ye open the 
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door; to-day, in the night, a YakSL will come." Having 
gone to the house, also, of that thief s wife, he says, " Don't 
thou open the door to-day ; a Yakt will come to thy house 
to-day." Having gone to all the houses and said this, he 
went away. 

After that, taking on his back that dead body which was 
at the burial place, the thief came to his house. Wh^ti he 
came he tells the woman to open the door. The woman is 
silent through fear. Then the thief sajrs, " I am not a Yaka ; 
you must open the door." The woman at that time, also, is 
silent through fear. 

He went to his father's house, this thief. Having gone, 
he says, "Mother, open the door." Then the woman 
through fear is silent. He went to the house of the thief s 
friends: " O friend, open the door." Having said, " This is 
a Yaka," the friends did not open the door. 

That thief afterwards went by the outside villages. 
When he was going on the journey the Hght fell. He went 
to the jungle in which is that Rakshasa. When going, the 
thief met with a parrot. Then the parrot says, " Friend, 
what did you come to this jungle for ?" 

The thief thought, " Who spoke here ?" When he looked 
up he got to know that the parrot is [there]. After that, he 
says to the parrot, " What art thou here for ?" 

The parrot says, " I am sitting in my nest." 

The thief says, " If so, how shall I go from this jungle ?" 

After the parrot descended it cut the tyings of that dead 
body. Having cut them and finished the parrot says, 
" Thou canst not go in this jungle." 

The thief says, " What is that for ?" 

Then the parrot says, " In this there is the Rakshasa. 
Catching thee he will eat thee. Because of it don't thou go." 
The thief without hearkening to the parrot's word said he 
must go. 

Then the parrot says, " Listen to the word I am sa3ring. 
The Rtkshasa who is in this jungle is my friend. Say thou 
earnest because I told thee to come." Afterwards the man 
went. 

After he went, the RSkshasa, with a great loud evil roar, 
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seized the man on the path. After he seized him, the man 
says, " What didst thou seize me for ?" 

Thereupon the Rakshasa says, " To eat thee." 

Then the man says, *' A parrot told me to come in this 
manner: ' The Rakshasa is my friend,' [he said]." 

The Rikshasa says, *^ Those are lies thou art saying. Let 
us go, let us go, us two, near the parrot." 

When they came near the parrot, the Rakshasa says to 
the parrot, " Friend, didst thou send this one to my forest ?" 

The parrot says, " I sent him." 

Then the Rakshasa says, '' Am I to eat this one ?" 

The parrot says, '' Seize another niaii and eat him. Let 
that man go." Then the Rakshasa let him go ; after that the 
man went away. 

Having gone and hidden, he stayed in the midst of fhe 
forest. The Rakshasa went to watch the path. After that, 
that man came to the Rakshasa's house. Having come, the 
man says to the Rakshasa's boy (son), *' O youth (koUoweni), 
thy Rakshasa died." 

The Rakshasa youth is grieved, and says, " You are not 
my mother, not my father; what man are you ?" 

Then the man says, '' I am thy Rakshasa's elder brother." 
The man told a lie. 

The Rakshasa youth says, '' It is good. There is mudi 
wealth of my father's," he said. 

Then the man went into the Rakshasa's house to take 
the wealth. Having gone in, there was a golden mat 
(kaldli) ; he took it. There was a golden cloth ; he took it. 
Taking these, the man went away unknown to the Rakshasa 
youths.^ 

After he went secretly (himin), the Rakshasa next {dc- 
wanu) came to the house. Having finished coming,' he says, 
" Where is my golden mat ?" he asked. 

Thereupon, the Rakshasa youth said, " Your elder brother 
came and took away the mat." 

Then the Rakshasa says, " Where have I, Bola, an elder 
brother ?" 

That thief went near the parrot. " Look here, I met with 

^ Kollanfa himin. ' JEwadin ahakweld. 
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a golden mat in the midst of this forest," he said. " Parrot, 
am I to take thee ?" he said. Thereupon the parrot came 
near the thief. 

After he came, he seized the parrot by its two legs. 
Having waited until the time when he is catching it, when 
he caught it the thief killed the parrot. After that, the 
thief went away plucking and plucldng ofE the feathers. 

The Rakshasa says to that Rakshasa's youth, "Where 
went this thief ?" 

" He entered your forest wilderness,*' he said. 

The Rakshasa having gone along the thief's footprints, 
after he went to the place where the parrot was, the parrot 
was not [there]. He looked to see who kiUed this parrot : — 
" It is the very thief who killed this parrot." Then the 
Rakshasa fell down and wept through grief that the parrot 
was not [there], 

Tomrtom Beater. North-western Province. 

In the Mahd Bhdraia {Sdnti Parva, CLXX) a crane sent a poor 
BrShma^a to a R&kshasa King who was his friend. He was well- 
received on account of the bird's friendship, was presented with a 
large quantity of gold> returned to the bird, and killed and ate it. 
When the R&kshasa Kiag noticed that the bird did not visit him 
as usual, he sent his son to ascertain the reason, the remains of the 
bird were found, and the Br&hma^a was pursued and cut to pieces. 

In Santal Folk Tales (Campbell), p. 8i, a hero in search of gems 
possessed by an Apsaras (Indarpuri Kuri) fed, as he went and 
returned, her three animal guards stationed at her three doors, — an 
elephamt with grass, a tiger with a goat, and a dog with a shoe which 
it worried. 

In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 179, a 
man killed a monkey that had saved his life. In vol. iii, p. 51, a 
corpse was tied on a man's back. 
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King Gaja-Bahu and the Crow 

AT the time when King Gaja-Bahu^ was lying in the 
shade one day in his garden, he said, '^ There is not a 
greater King than I." He having said it, a Crow that was 
in the tree dropped excreta in his mouth.' 

Then he gave orders for the Crow to be caught aUve, 
and published them by beat of tom-toms on the four sides. 
All the men said, " We cannot." Then a widow woman 
went to the King and said, " I can catch that Crow." 

The King asked, " What are the things you require for 
it?" 

The woman said, '' I want a suckling woman and an 
[infant] child. How about the maintenance of those two ?" 

The King said, " Up to the time when you catch the Crow 
I will give their maintenance." 

Afterwards the King caused a suckling woman and an 
[infant] child to be brought to her. With these two that 
woman went to her village, and having gone there began 
to give food to the crows every day. Many crows collected 
together there for it. She caused that child to be near the 
crows at the place where the crows were eating the food. 
During the time while it was there, that little one was 
playing in the midst of the party of crows, the crows sur- 
rounding it. [At last it came to understand their language.] 

Afterwards she taught the child, ''When the crows are 
quarrelling, on hearing a crow say, 'It was thou who 
droppedst excreta in Gaja-Bahu's mouth,' seize that very 
Crow [which did it]." 

^ Probably Gaja-BShu I, a.d. i 13-135. 

> The Hitdpadiia relates this of a traveller near Ujjain. 
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When the crows came to eat the food they quarrelled. 
At the time when they were quarrelling the child stayed in 
that very party of crows. Then a crow which was quarrel- 
ling said to another crow, "Wilt thou be [quiet], without 
quarrelling with me ? It was thou who droppedst excreta 
in Gaja-Bahu's mouth." As it was saying the words the 
child seized that Crow. The woman having come, caught 
the Crow and imprisoned it, without allowing it to go. 

On the following day sh^ took the Crow to the King. 
The Eling asked at the hand of that woman, " How didst 
thou recognise this Crow, so as to catch it ?" The woman 
told him the manner in which it was caught. 

Thi^ the King asked the Crow, " Why didst thou drop 
excreta in my mouth ?" At the time when he was asking it 
there was a jewelled ring on his finger. 

The Crow replied, "You said, * There is not a greats 
King than I.' I saw that there is a greater King than that; 
on that account I did this." 

Then the King asked, " How dost thou know ?" 

The Crow said, " I have seen the jewelled ring that is on 
the finger of that King; it is larger than your jewelled ring. 
Owing to that I know." 

The King asked, " Where is that ring ?" Then the Crow 
having said, " I can show you," calling him, went to a city. 

At that city there is a very large rock house (cave). 
Having gone near the rock house, he told him to dig in the 
bottom of the house, and look. The King caused theya to 
dig, and having dug, a jewelled ring came to light. 

King Gaja-Bahu, taldng the jewelled ring and the Crow» 
came back to his city. Having come there he put the 
jewelled ring on his head, and it fell down his body to the 
ground. Well then, the King on accoimt of the strange 
event let the Crow go, and gave anployment to the widow 
woman. 

Tom^4om Boater. North-western Province. 
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The Assistance which the Snake gave 

IN a certain country the King's elephant every day having 
descended i^to a pool, bathes. In the water a Water 
Snake {Diya nayd) stayed. 

One day a beggar went to the pool to bathe. As soon as 
he came the Snake came to bite him. When it came» the 
man having beseeched it and made obeisance, said, ^^ Ane 1 
O Lord, for me to bathe you must either go to the bottom or 
come ashore." 

" If so, because thou madest obeisance to me I will give 
thee a good assistance," the Snake said. " The King's tusk 
elephant every day comes to the pool to bathe. When it 
is bathing I will creep up its trunk. Having gone to the 
city from that place, the tusk elephant will fall mad on the 
days when it rains.^ Then doctors having come, when they 
are emplojring medical treatment they cannot cure it. After 
that, you. Sir, having gone to the royal palace must say, 

* Having employed medical treatment I can cure the tusk 
elephant.' Having heard it, the King wiU allow you to 
practise the medical treatment. Should you ask, 'What 
is the medical treatment ?' [it is this:] — Having brought a 
large water-pot to the place where the tusk elephant is, 
and placed the elephant's trunk in the water, and covered 
and closed yourself and the tusk elephant with cloths, and 
tapped on the forehead of the elephant, [you must say], 

* Ane ! O Lord, you must descend into the water-pot ; if not, 
to-day I shall cut my throat (lit,, neck).' Then I shall 
descend into the water." 

^ The narrator explained that when the rain came the snake 
would twist about inside the elephant's head, and drive it mad. 
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This was all done as the Snake said. The beggar tapped 
on the tusk elephant's forehead, and said, " Ane ! O Lord, 
you must descend into the water-pot ; if not, to-day I shall 
cut my throat.*' Then the Snake came down the tusk 
elephant's trunk into the water-pot, as he had promised. 

The beggar then took the tusk elephant to the King; it 
was no longer mad. The King rode on it along the four 
streets, and came back to the palace, and descended. 

Then he asked the beggar, ''How didst thou cure this 
sickness ?" 

The beggar said, '' I caused a Water Snake to come down 
the tusk elephant^s trunk into the water-pot, and thus 
cured him." 

Then the King went with the beggar to look at the Snake. 
When he saw it in the water-pot he ascertained that the 
man's statement was true. After that he gave offices to 
the beggar. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

Dr. J. Pearson, Director of the Colombo Museum, has been good 
enough to inform me that the water-snake termed diya nayd in 
Sinhalese (lit.. Water Cobra) is Tropidonotus asperrimus. Though 
neither large nor venomous, snakes of this species sometimes 
attacked my men when they were bathing at a pool in a river, or 
endeavoured to carry ofi fishes which they had placed in the water 
after stringing them through the gills on a creeper. They did this 
even when the man held the other end of the creeper. 
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The Leveret, or the Story of the Seven 

Women 

AT a certain city there were seven women. The seven 
went into the jungle for firewood. Out of them one 
woman met with a yoimg female Hare {Ha paetikkl). The 
other six persons brought six bimdles of firewood; the 
woman brought the Leveret. 

There were seven Princes (sons) of the woman who brought 
the Leveret. Out of them, to the youngest Prince she gave 
the Leveret in marriage. 

The above-mentioned seven Princes cut a chena. Having 
sown millet (kurahan) in the chena it ripened. After that, 
for cutting the millet the six wives of the above-mentioned 
six brothers having come out, said to the yoimgest Prince, 
" Tell your wife to come." 

Thereupon the Prince says, " How are there women for 
me ? My parents gave me a female Leveret in marriage." 

Thereupon the Leveret sajrs, " What is it to you ? tik ; 
I am proud, ftA." ^ Having said it, springing into the house 
she stayed [there]. 

Having waited [there] in this way, when it was becoming 
night she went into the jimgle, and collecting the whole of the 
hares of both sides (m. and f .) went to the chena, and having 
cut all the millet they carri^ the whole to the store-room. 
After that, having allowed all the hares (hdho) to go, the 
Leveret the same night came home. 

After it became light, the above-mentioned female Hare's 

^ Ohata mokaddf tik ; mama oda, tik. The tik represents the stamp 
of the hare's foot, or a snort, perhaps. 
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husband went to the chena. At the time when he looked 
there, ascertaining that the millet is cut and finished, he 
said thus, " Ane ! Elder brothers* wives, with no helper, 
have finished the millet. Having divided the millet there 
they brought it [home]." 

Not a long time afterwards, while they are [there], people 
came for giving betel for a wedding at that village.^ Having 
given betel there to the seven persons they went away. 

On the day for going there to the wedding they came [for 
them]. After that, the above-mentioned six women came 
out, and said, " Tell your wife to come out to go." 

Thereupon that Prince says, " How are there women for 
me ? My two parents gave me a female Hare in marriage. 
I am imable to go," he said. 

Thereupon the female Hare says, "You go," she said. 
So the Prince went. 

Afterwards the female Hare went there ; having taken of! 
her hare jacket on the road, she went to the [wedding] 
feast. 

The Prince [recognised her there, went back, and found 
and] burned the hare jacket which she had hidden [so that 
she was unable to resume her hare form again]. 

Tom-tom Beater. North-western Province. 

In Folk-Tales of Hindustan (Shaik Chilli), p. 54, the youngest of 
seven Princes married a female Monkey who in the end proved to be 
a fairy, and took ofi her monkey skin. 

^ Each person who receives a packet is considered to be invited. 
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The Greedy Palm-cat" 

AT a certain city three cxiltivators cut a chena. Having 
cut it they spoke [about it]: *' Let us plant plantains." 
Having planted plantains, the flowers that came on the 
plantains began to fall when the fruits were coming to mature. 

When they looked, having seen that except the fresh ones 
[the trees] were without ripe [fruits], they began to seek 
[the reason]. Having sought and sought it, they do not 
perceive whether some one is destroying them [or not]. 
Owing to it they contrived a device. What was it ? Having 
brought a plantain tree they set it up [? after inserting 
poison in the fruits that were on it]. 

The flowers on it having fallen, and [the fruits] having 
become ripe, after they were emitting a fragrant smell [a 
female PaJm-cat came there with its kitten]. When the 
[young] Palm-cat looked upward the female Palm-cat says, 
" Cultivator, that is not good." 

When it said it, the [yoimg] Palm-cat says, " What though 
I looked up, if I didn't go up the tree !" it said. 

It went up the tree. Once more the female Palm-cat said 
again, ** Don't." 

Thereupon the [young] Palm-cat sajrs, " What if I went up 
the tree, if I didn't take hold of it !" it said. 

Having taken hold of it, it looked at it. When the female 
Palm-cat said, " What is that [you are doing] ?" it said, 
" What if I took hold of it ! If I didn't eat it is there any 
harm ?" 

After it removed the rind, when she said, " What is that 

^ Kalavaedda {Paradoxurus musanga). 
VOL. in. Z89 M 
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[you are doing] ?" it says, " What if I removed the rind, if 
I didn't eat it !" 

Having set it to its nose it smelt at it. When she said, 
" What is that [you are doing] ?" it said, " What if I put it 
to my nose, if I didn't eat it !" 

It put it in its mouth. " What if I put it in my mouth, if 
I didn't swallow it !" it said. 

It swallowed it; then it fell down. It having fallen down 
and died, the female Palm-cat went away lamenting. 

The thief of the garden was caught. 

Tom4om Beater. North-western Province. 
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No. 225 

The Wax Horse ^ 

IN a certain cotintry a son was bom to a certain King, 
it is said. Having caused Brahma^as to be brought to 
write this Prince's horoscope, at the time when they handed 
it over, after they gave information to the King that when 
the Prince arriv^ at maturity he was to leave the country 
and go away, the King, for the Prince to be most thoroughly 
guarded, caused a room on an upper story to be made [for 
his occupation], it is said. 

This infant Prince having become somewhat big, being 
suitable for game amusements and the like, during the time 
while he was passing the days he saw in the street a Wax 
Horse that [persons] brought to sell; and having told his 
father the King to take and give him it, at the time when 
he considered it his father the King paid the price, and 
taking the horse gave it to his son, it is said. This horse, 
furnished with two wings, was one possessing the ability 
to fly in the sky. 

After he had got this horse for a little time, when the 
Prince became big to a certain extent, not concealing it 
from anyone whatever, by the help of the Wax Horse he 
went to fly. Well then, the saying, too, of the soothsayer- 
Br^hmaqia became true. 

The Prince having gone fLying by the power of the horse, 
went to the house of an old mother, who having strung 
[chaplets or garlands of] flowers gives them at the palace 
of yet [another] King. While here, having hidden the 
Wax Horse somewhere, when staying at the flower-mother's 

^ The text is given at the end of this volume. 
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house he asked the flower-mother [about] the whole of the 
circumstances of the royal house, and got to know them. 

Ascertaining them in this way, and after a little time 
getting to know the chamber, etc., on the floor of the upper 
story in which the King's daughter stays, he went during 
the night time by the Wax Horse to a room in which is the 
beautiful Princess ; and for even several daj^, without con- 
cealing himself having eaten and drunk the food and drink, 
etc., that had been brought for the Princess, he went away 
[before she awoke]. And the Princess, perceiving that after 
she got to sleep some one or other had come to the chamber 
and gone, on the following day not having slept, remained 
looking out, it is said. 

At that time the Prince having come, when he is partaking 
of the food and drink, etc., the Princess, taking a sword in one 
hand and seizing the Prince with one hand, asked, " Who 
art thou ?'' * 

The Prince having informed her that he was a person 
belonging to a royal family, and while conversing with her 
havmg become friendly, he, making a contract to marry her 
also, began to come during the following days after that. 

Well then, there was a custom of weighing this Princess 
in the morning on all da5rs.* During the days after the 
Prince became [accustomed] to come, the Princess's weight 
having by degrees gone on increasing, the King, ascertaining 
that she was pregnant, and having thought that there will 
be a friendship of the Minister with the Princess, settled 
to kill the Minister. 

And during the time when the Minister was becoming 
very sorrowful, when the other daughters of the King 
having come asked the Minister, "Why are you in much 
grief ?" he gave them information of the whole of the circum- 
stances. The Princesses having assembled together, in order 
to save the Minister contrived a stratagem thus, that is, 
having thought that without a fault of the Minister's 
indeed, some one or other, a person from outside, by some 
stratagem or other will be coming near the Princess, they 

^ This incident is also related on pp. 62 and 63 of vol. i. 
' In No. 245 the Princess was weighed once a week. 
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put poison in the bathing scented-water boat, and plaoed 
guards at the pool which is at the royal palace gateway. 

The Prince having come, when he bathed in the scented 
water prior to going to the Princess's chamber the poison 
burned him, and having gone running, when he sprang into 
the pool the guards seized him. Having gone [after] 
causing this Prince to be seized, when they gave the ex- 
planation of the affair to the King he freed the Minister, 
and ordered the Prince to be killed. 

At the time when the executioners were taking the Prince, 
having said " A thing of mine is [there] ; I will take it and 
give it to you," he climbed a tree, and taking the Wax Horse 
which at first he had placed and hidden there among the 
leaves, he flew away.^ Having gone thus a little far, and 
stopped, during the night time he came again to the royal 
palace ; and calling the Princess, while they were going [on 
the flying horse] by the middle of a great forest wilderness, 
when pain in the body was felt by the Princess they alighted 
on the ground. Having caused her to halt [there] he went 
to a village near by, in order to bring medicine and other 
materials that she needed for it; and having set the Wax 
Horse near a shop and gone to yet [another] shop, when 
coming he saw that there having been a fire near the shop 
the Wax Horse having been melted had gone. After the 
Wax Horse was lost this Prince was unable to go to the 
place where the Princess stayed. 

And the Princess while in the midst of the forest having 
borne a son, said, " I don't want even the son of the base 
Prince "; and having put the child down she went into the 
neighbourhood of villages. During the time when this 
Princess's father went into the midst of the forest for hunting 
he met with this child, and having brought it to the royal 
house he reared it. 

The Princess who was this child's mother, having joined 
a company of girls,' during the time while she was dwelling 
[there] this boy whom [the King] reared having arrived at 

^ Lit., ran flying. 

' Kanya pantiyah ; apparently they were courtesans or dancing 
girls. 
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maturity went and sought a marriage; and having seen 
his own mother formed the design to marry her. Having 
thought thus, when on even three days he set off to go for 
the marriage contract there having been an unlucky omen 
while on the road, on even three days having turned he 
came back. 

One day, having mounted on horse-back, while he was 
on the journey going for the marriage contract some young 
birds having been trampled on by the horse, the hen in 
this way scolded the Prince, that is, " As it is insufficient 
that this one is going to take his mother [in marriage], he 
killed my few young ones." [Thus] she scolded him. 
Because during this day there was [this] unlucky omen, 
having turned back and come, he went on the following day. 

When going on that [second] day, a young goat having 
been trampled on by the horse the female goat also scolded 
him: " As it is insufficient that he is going to take this one's 
mother [in marriage], he killed our young ones." 

When going on the third day ako, just as before there 
was the unlucky omen. 

This Prince in this way sought a marriage from the girls' 
society itself, because he being a foundling^ no one gives a 
[daughter in] marriage on that account. Before this, one 
day while at the playgroimd, when the other boys said, 
" He is base-bom," he having asked the King who reared 
him where his two parents were, had ascertained that 
having brought him from the midst of the forest he reared 
him. 

Well then, on the third day, also, there having been the 
unlucky omen, not heeding it and having gone for the con- 
tract, not knowing even a little about his mother, from her 
bearing him up to the time when she came to the girls' 
society he asked about the principal occurrences [of her 
life. Hearing her accoimt of her abandonment of her 
child], he said, " It was I indeed who was met with in the 
midst of the forest in such and such a district ; because of it 
this is indeed my mother." 

Ascertaining it, and having gone spreading the news, and 

^ HadagcU purushayeh. 
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seeking out even his father and having returned, he was also 
appointed to the sovereignty in succession to the King his 
relative, or who was his mother's father; and having married 
[a Princess] from a royal family, he caused the time to go 
with glory, it is said. 

Western Province. 

See the first note after No. 81, vol. ii. 

In The iiory of Madana Kama Raja (Ptodit NatS^ S&stil), p. 50, 
a Prince who had been adopted by a King of Madura, whom he had 
succeeded on the throne, saw, at the house occupied by dancing- 
girls, his own mother, fxx>m whom he had been separated since his 
birth, and who had been banished, — and took a fancy for her. 
When he was about to visit the house in the evening he trod on the 
tail of a calf and crushed it. In reply to the calf's complaint, the 
cow exclaimed that such an act might well not be considered a 
dishonour by one who was about to visit his own mother. The 
young King, who understood the language of animals, retraced his 
steps, prosecuted inquiries, learnt from the Goddess iULlI the story 
of his birth, his abandonment, and protection by her, and the 
history of his mother. He brought his mother to the palace, and 
thanks to K&lfs advice recovered his father, who had been spirited 
away by the Sapta-kanyfts or Seven Divine Maids. 

In The Kathakoga (Tawney), p. 49, a Prince, who when an infant 
had been carried oft and adopted by a VidySdhara, afterwards saw 
his mother seated at a window, fell in love with her, and by the 
magical art of the Vidy&dharas, which he had acquired, carried her 
ofE in an aerial chariot. While he was in a garden with her he 
heard the conversation of two monkeys, and learnt from it that he 
was her son. Two hermits confirmed this, and in the end the Prince 
and his parents became Jain hermits. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., pp. 177 flf., the son 
of a woman who bad been sent away during her husband's absence, 
in the belief that she was an ogress, was sold to a Queen soon after 
birth by the widow with whom his mother lodged, and was brought 
up as her son, the King believing her false statement that she had 
borne him. When he grew up, the supposed Prince saw his mother, 
who stiU lived with the widow, fell in love with her, and induced 
the King to agree to his marriage to her. She stated that she was 
already married, and obtained a postponement of the wedding for 
six months. In the meantime her husband returned, went in search 
of his wife, heard that she was to be married to the Prince, sent her 
his ring, and they were reunited. The Prince ascertained that he 
was their son, the widow who sold him was executed, and the Queen 
was banished. 
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In the Kathd Sarit Sagara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 79, a BrShmapa 
who had obtained a young Garu<}a or Rukh fxx>m Vibhisana, the 
R^kshasa King of Ceylon, visited on it, on three successive nights, 
a courtesan with whom he had fallen in love, whom he eventually 
married. 

In Old Dsccan Days (M. Frere), p. 145, there is an acoount of a 
Princess who was weighed every day against five lotus flowers, 
being no heavier than they were. 

In Indian Fairy Tales (M. Stokes), p. i ff., there is a story of a 
Princess who was weighed against one flower every day, after her 
bath. She was married by her parents to a R&ja of the same weight 
as herself. 

In Cinq Cents Conies et Apologties (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 376, a girl 
who was reared by a crane in its nest on the top of a tree was weighed 
daily by it. In this manner it ascertained that she had improper 
relations with a young man who had climbed up the tree and was 
concealed there by her. 

In Folk-Tales of Hindustan (Shaik Chilli), p. 108, a Prince got his 
grandfather, who was a carpenter, to make a wonderiul wooden 
horse which could either move on the earth or fly in the air, as it 
was bidden. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iii, p. 137 ft.), an 
aged Persian sage presented a Persian King with a flying horse 
made of ebony, which could carry its rider where he wished, and 
" cover in a single day the space of a year." In return for it the 
King promised him his daughter in marriage, but her brother ob- 
jected to this, tried the horse, and was carried far away before he 
found the pin which controlled the descent. He alighted at night 
on a palace roof, entered a Princess's room, was discovered, ofEered 
to fight all the troops if he had his own horse, and while they awaited 
his charge rose in the air and returned home. At night he sailed 
back and brought away the Princess. 

In a foot-note, p. 139, Sir R. Burton suggested that the Arabian 
magic wooden horse may have originated in an Indian stoxy of a 
wooden Garu<jla [bird]. The legend of a flying horse, however, is 
found in the earliest hymns of the Rig Veda. If this period was 
about 2,000 B.C., the notion may have arisen in the third millennium 
B.C. In the hymn 163 of Book I, the horse is mentioned as pos- 
sessing wings — " Limbs of the deer hadst thou, and eagle pinions " 
(Griflith's translation). In iv, 40, 2, the horse Dadhikrfts is described 
as having wings. In i, 85, 6, the wings of the spotted deer (clouds) 
which draw the cars 6f the Maruts, the Storm Gods, are referred to; 
the car of the Aivins was drawn by winged asses (i, 116-117, 2). 

At a later date, the account of the treasures produced by the 
great Churning of the Ocean by the Gods and Asuras includes the 
winged horse Uccaihtovas. 
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In the J&taka tale No. 196, the Bodhisatta is described as trans- 
forming himself into a flying horse which carried a party of wrecked 
merchants and sailors from Ceylon to India. 

Two or three steps further bring us to the position in the folk- 
tales: — (i) the creation of a wooden ^ying horse by a supernatural 
being, (2) the construction of a similar animal by a human being, 
by magical art, (3) the construction of one by mechanical art. Thus, 
if this development occurred in India or Ceylon, the notion of a 
wooden or wax flying horse, such as the folk-tales describe, is possibly 
of earlier date than the time of Christ. Arabian traders or travellers 
may have carried the idea to their own country either by way of 
Persia or more directly by sea. They may have had a local tradition 
of flying quadrupeds, however, based on the winged lions and bulls 
of Assyria, belonging to the eighth and ninth centuries B.C. Winged 
quadrupeds of a composite character were known to the Pabylonians 
in the time of Gudea, Patesi of Lagash (2450 b.c), and probably 
some centuries earlier;^ the idea may have spread from them to the 
early Aryans in the first place. 

^ Mesopotamian Archaology (Handcock), pp. 295, 329. 
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The Three-cornered Hatter 1 

IN a certain country a greatly-poor man dwelt, it is said. 
The man having prayed to a friend of his [for assistance], 
received from his friend a calf. In order to sell the calf for 
himself, having set out from the village at which he stayed, 
and come and descended to the road, at the time when he 
was going along driving it he met with three young men of 
yet [another] village. ^g 

At the time when the three young persons saw this poor 
man, they spoke together in this fashion. The speech 
indeed was, " Having cheated the man who is going driving 
this bull, let us seize the bull," they said. 

Having spoken to the man, when they asked him, '" Will 
you give us the goat ?" the poor man who is going driving 
the bull, says, '* Friends, I am not taking the goat; it is a 
bull," he said. 

Then the men who were cheating him began to say, 
" Why, O fool, when you have come driving the goat, are 
you trying to make it a buU ? We recognise goats, and we 
recognise buUs. Don't make fun [of us]. Having given 
us that goat, and taken a sufficient amotmt, go away," they 
said. 

Having said and said thus, when these three persons began 
to make an uproar [about it], the poor man who is driving the 
bull, having made the buU the goat, and spoken to the 
three persons, says, '' It is good, friends. Taking this goat 
that I brought, and having fixed a sufficient price, give 
[me it]," he said. 

When he said thus, those three enemies say, " What are 

^ Tun-mulU'Toppiya, the one with the three-cornered hat. 
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you sajnng ? The full value of a goat is five rupees ; this 
one is worth three rupees, but we shall not do in that manner 
to you. To you we wiD give four rupees," they said. 

Having said thus, and given that poor man four rupees, 
" Now then, you go away,** they said. 

When they said thus, that man who went driving the bull 
having spoken [to himself]: *^I will do a good work for 
these three persons,** says, " Ane ! Friends, except that I 
have a thought that I also having joined you three persons 
[should be] obtaining a livelihood, for what purpose should 
I go to my village ? It is not the fact [that I think of going 
there]. It is my thought to live joined with you,** he said. 

When he said this, those thieves say, *' It is good. We 
also are much pleased at your living joined with us," they 
said. 

The two parties speaking thus, the man who came driving 
the bull stayed near those men who cheated him. Having 
stayed thus, after about eight daja or ten daja had gone, 
he said, '* I wiU do a thmg for their having cheated me 
and taken the bull ** ; and making a hat which had three 
comers he put it on his head. 

While he is there [after] thus putting the three-cornered 
hat on his head, those three persons ask, *'What is it, 
friend ? Where did you meet with a hat of a kind which 
is not [elsewhere] ? This is the first time we saw such hats,** 
they said. 

When they said thus, the man says, ^* Ang ! Friends, if 
you knew the facts about this hat you will not speak in this 
way,'* he said. 

'* Because of what circumstances are you praising this 
hat ?** they asked. 

This poor man says, '^ By this hat I can obtain food and 
drink while at any place I like. Moreover, by the power 
of this hat I can also do anything I think of,*' he said. 

When he said thus, those three persons say, " Ane 1 
Friend, will you give us that hat ?** 

When they asked him, he says, " Having ^own you the 
power which there is in my hat, I can give you the hat also 
for a sufficient sum,** he said. 
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They said, " If so, show us the power that is in your hat. 
We having looked at the power of the hat, we will give you 
the whole of the goods that there are of ours, and take the 
hat." 

Having said, " It is good. I will show you to-morrow 
the power of my hat," that day evening he went to the 
eating-houses that are in that village, and spoke to the 
persons who are in the eating-houses: "We four persons 
to-morrow are coming for food. When we have come you 
must promise to treat us four persons well. Take the 
money for it to-day." " 

Having given the money, and also having gone to the 
place where they eat during the [mid]day, and the place 
where they drink tea, and the place where they eat at 
night, speaking in that manner he gave the money. 

On the following day he says to those three persons, 
" I will show you the power of my hat. Come along." ^ 
Summoning them, and putting on that hat, at the place 
where he came and gave the money first he went in, together 
with the three friends. 

Having taken off the three-cornered hat, when he lowered 
his head the men who were in the eating-house say, " It is 
good. Will you. Sirs, be seated there ?" Having placed 
and given them chairs, and made ready the food, they 
quickly gave them to eat, and when they had finished, gave 
them cheroots. 

Having been talking and talking very much, the Three- 
cornered Hatter says, " Now then, we must go, and come 
[again]." 

When he said it, the men of the eating-house say, " It is 
good; having gone, come [again]. Should you come [this 
way] don't go away without coming here." 

When they said it, the Three-cornered Hatter says, 
" Yes; should we come, we will not go away without coming 
here," 

Having gone from there, and walked there and here, and 
at the time for the [mid] day rice having gone to the place 
where he gave the money» in that very manner they ate 

^ L»/., Come to go. 
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and drank. Having also gone to the tea drinking place, and 
in that very way having drunk, after it became night they 
went to the place where he gave the money for the night 
food, and ate. 

From the time when they came back to the place where 
they dwell, those three persons speak [together], "This 
hat is not a so-so ^ hat. To-day we saw the power there is 
in the hat. What are the goods for, that we have ? Having 
given the whole of our goods, let us take that hat," Speak- 
ing [thus], and having spoken to the Three-cornered Hatter, 
they say, " Friend, taking any price you will take, give us 
this hat." 

When they said it [he replied], " Ane ! Friends, having 
made the bull the goat, even should you [be willing to] 
take it, I cannot give this hat. My hfe is protected by that 
hat." 

When he said [this, they replied], "If so, it is good. 
Taking the whole of the goods that there are of us three 
persons, give us the hat." 

When they said [this], the Three-cornered Hatter sajrs. 

It is good. Because you are sajring it very importunately,* 
and because up to this time from the first [I have been] the 
friend of you three persons, taking the hat give me the 
goods." 

Having said [this], tying all the goods belonging to the 
three persons in bundles, the Three-cornered Hatter says, 
" Now then, I am going. I gave you the hat that I had 
for the protection of my life ; you will take good care of that 
hat." Having said it, the Three-cornered Hatter bounded 
ofi and went away. 

On the following day after that, those three persons 
made ready to go in the first manner, for eating. Chie put- 
ting on the hat, they went, and sitting in the eating-house 
they ate and drank. 

Having finished and talked, when they said, "We are 
going,"* [the people of the eating-house] ask, 'Where is 
the money ?" When they said, " Having given the 

^ Es9-mesi. ' Bohoma durafa^ lit. very far. 

* Lit., We having gone, will oome. 
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money, go away," where have these three got money to 
give ? 

When they did not give it on the spot, the men who are 
in the eating-house, seizing them and having beaten them, 
put them out of the eating-house. 

When they put them out,these three persons are quarrel- 
ling along the road. [One of them] said, '' Because, indeed, 
they did not see that you went [after] putting on the hat, 
we two also ate blows. I will see [about it]; I will put it 
on and go. Give me it here.'* 

This one, taking the hat from that man, and having gone 
[after] putting it on, to the place where they eat during the 
[mid] day, they ate and drank in the first manner. Having 
been there talking and talking for a little time, they say 
to the men of the eating-house, " Now then, we are going." 

When they said it, the men of the eating-house say, 
*' Having gone, no matter if you should come again. For 
what you ate to-day we want the money. Give the money, 
and having gone, come [again]." 

When they said [this], these three persons, except that 
they ate in order to look at the power of the hat, whence are 
they to give the money ? While they were there without 
speaking, they said in the very first manner, ^' Thrash these 
three thieves for the money," and there and then also seizing 
the men, beat them. 

When they had put them to the door, having descended 
to the path on the journey on which they are going, the 
man who did not put on the hat saja, " [The people] not 
seeing you two [wearing it] and your putting on of that hat, 
can you go and look at the power of the hat, stupids both ? 
If you want, you can look for yourselves [this] evening. 
Give me that hat. In the evening, at the place where they 
eat food I will show you the power of the hat." 

Having said [this], the man having gone in the evening 
[after] putting on the hat, to the place where they eat food, 
in the very first manner they ate and drank. Having been 
talking and talking, they say, " Well, we are going."^ 

When they said it, " Having given the money for what 
you ate, go," they said. 
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Then these three persoiis, whence are they to give the 
money ? Many a time (bohoma kalak) having asked for 
the money, while they were there without spealdng, the 
men having well beaten these three persons put them out 
of the eatkig-house. 

The three perscms that day's day having eaten blows 
three times, in much distress each one comes to his own 
house. In not many days, on account of these blows that 
they ate, and through sorrow at the loss of their goods, the 
end of the lives of the three persons was reached. 

The Three-cornered Hatter having gone away taking the 
goods of these three persons, and having eaten and drunk in 
happiness, [at last] he died. For their making the Three- 
cornered Hatter's bull the goat, taking the goods of these 
three he also destroyed the lives of the three persons. 

Western Province, 

In the Hitdpadiia, a well-known form of the first incident occurs. 
Three rogues, seeing a BrSLhmana carrying home a goat on his 
shoulder for sacrifice, sat down mider three trees at some distance 
apart on the road. As the man came up, the first rogue said, " O 
Brfthmaya, why dost thou carry that dog on thy shoulder ?" "It 
is not a dog," said the Br&hma^a, " it is a goat for sacrifice," and 
he went on. When the second rogue asked the same question, the 
BrShma^a put down the goat, looked at it, returned it to his shoulder, 
and resumed his journey. When the third man inquired in the 
same way, the Br^Uima^a threw down the goat and went home 
without it, the rogues of course taking it to eat. This story is given 
in the KcUha Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 68, with the difference 
that first one man spoke to the BrShmapa, then two men, and lastly 
three. 

In Indian Nights* Entertainment (Sw3mnerton), p. io6, when a 
foolish man was passing through a village driving a bufialo that he 
had bought, some men asked him where he got the ram; and as the 
whole of them insisted that it was a ram he left it with them 
through fear of his brother's anger at his buying a ram instead of a 
bufialo. 

In Folk-Tales of the Telugus (G. R. Subramiah Pantulu), p. 6i, it 
is repeated with the variation that the Br^hma^a had four or five 
goats which he was leading. Four Sudras (men of low caste) who 
wished to^et them, in turn asked him why he was taking a number 
of mad dogs. The last Sudra suggested that it was unsafe to release 
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them, so he tied them to a tree, whence the four men removed them 
when he had gone. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iii, p. 200), a thief 
promised another that he would steal an ass that a man was leading 
by a halter. He went up to it, quietly took off the halter and placed 
it on his own head without the ass-owner's observing it, and his 
friend led away the ass. When he had gone off with it, the haltered 
man stood still, and on the ass-owner's turning to look at his ass, 
told him that he was really the ass, and that he had been trans- 
formed into it because of his mother's curse when he went home 
drunk and beat her. She had now relented, and as the result of her 
prayexB he had taken his original form once more. The ass-owner 
apologised for any bad treatment meted out to him, went home, 
and told his wife, who gave alms by way of atonement, and prajred 
to Heaven for pardon. Afterwards, when the owner went to pur- 
chase another ass he saw lus own in the market, and whispered to 
it, " Doubtless thou hast been getting drunk again and beating thy 
mother 1 But, by Allah, I will never buy thee more." 
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The Gamarda who went to the 

God-World 

IN a certain country there was a newly-married Gamarala, 
it is said. For the purpose of the livelihood of these 
two persons (himself and his wife), he begged and got a piece 
of chena from the King, to plant it on shares.^ Near the 
time when they obtained the chena, having taken great 
pains and cut the ground and tied the fence, they sowed the 
millet (kurahan). But during the course of time having 
completely forgotten about the millet chena, they remained 
doing house work. 

After two or three months passed away in this manner, 
one day the Gama-Mahage (GamarSla's wife) having remem- 
bered the millet chena, spoke to her husband, " Have cattle 
eaten the millet chena ?" and she sent him to look. 

The Gamarila, too, having gone hastily at the very 
time when he heard the word, saw at the time when he 
looked that rice mortars having gone had trampled the 
millet, and eaten it, and thrown it down. Having come 
home, perceiving at the time when he looked that his very 
own rice mortar had gone, making it fast he tied it to a 
tree. 

On the following day also having gone, and agam having 
seen, at the time when he looked, that the rice mortars had 
come and had eaten the millet, he walked everywhere in the 

^ That is, the amount of the seed being first deducted, a certain 

share of the produce would be taken by the cultivator— sometimes 

one-half or one-third, — ^the rest going to the owner of the land, in 

this case the King. 
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village, and ordered [the owners] to tie up the rice mortars 
that were at the whole of the houses. The residents in the 
village being other fools did in the way he said. 

On the third day, also, the Gamarala having come, and 
having seen at the time when he looked that the rice mortars 
still had come, he thought, " It is our own rice mortar," 
and having gone home he split the rice mortar with his axe, 
and burned it. The ashes he threw into the river. 

Nevertheless, on the fourth day having come, and at the 
time when he looked having seen that rice mortars had come, 
not being able to bear his anger he came home, and while 
he is [there] he remains in the house, extremely annoyed. 

" Why is it ?" his wife asked. 

Thereupon the Gamarala replied thus, " The rice mortafs 
having come to cause our millet eating to cease, I am not 
rich. Art thou clever enough to arrange a contrivance for 
it ?" he asked. And the Gama-Mahage, having considered 
a little time, ordered the Gamarala to watch in the watch- 
hut at the chena. 

The Gamarala, accepting that word, on the following day 
went to the chena with a large axe, and during the night- 
time having been hidden, at the time when he was looking 
out saw that a tusk elephant, having come from the Divine 
World and trampled on the millet, and eaten it, and thrown 
it down, goes away. Having seen this wonderful tusk 
elephant, and thought that having hung even by his tail 
he must go to the Divine World, he went home and told the 
Gama-Mahage to be ready, putting on clothes to-morrow 
for the purpose of going to the Divine World. At the tiii^e 
when the Gama-Mahage also asked '' In what manner is that 
[to be done] ?" he made known to her all the news. 

The Gamarala's wife hereupon wanted to know the means 
to get clothes washed when she went to the Divine World. 
At that time the Gamarala said that they must perhaps tak^ 
the yrasherman-uncle, [so he went to him and told 14m]. 
When the washerman-imcle set off to go he wanted his wife 
also to go, [and he brought her with him]. 

At last, these very four said persons having become 
ready and having been in the chena imtil the tusk elephant 
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Gomes, after the tusk elephant came, at the very first the* 
Gfiunartla hung by the tail. The Gamarala's wife hung at 
his back comer {piti muUa). After that, while the washef- 
man-uncle and his wife were hung in turn behind the others^ 
the tusk elephant, having eaten the millet, began to go to 
the Divine World. 

After these four persons with extreme joy went a little 
distance, the washerman-uncle's wife spoke to the Gama- 
rila, and asked thus, " For a certainty, GamarSla, in that 
Divine World how great is the size of the quart measure 
which measures rice ?'' she asked. 

Thereupon the Gamarala, who was holding the tusk ele- 
phant's tail the very first, said, " The quart measure will h6^ 
iMs size." Having put out his two hands he diowed TlieT 
Hie^ze. 

At that time, these very four persons being extremely 
high in the sky, and from that far-off place having faUen 
to the earth, each one went into dust. 

Western Province. 

The Tusk Elephant of the DnriNE World (Variant), 

In» a certain country a man having worked a rice field, 
after the paddy became big a tusk elephant comes from the 
Divine World and eats the paddy. 

The man having gone, when he looked (baldpuwatna) 
there are Ao gaps [in the fence] for any animal whatever to 
come; there are footprints. The man thought, "It is the 
rice mortars of the men of our village that have eaten this ; 
I must tell the men to tie the rice mortars to the trees." 
Thinking it, in the evening the man having told it to the 
whole of the houses,^ together with the man they tied all 
the rice mortars to the trees. Having tied them, the man 
who owned the rice field and the men of that village went 
to the rice field and remained looking out. 

Then from the Divine World they saw a tusk elephant, 
and with the tusk elephant also a man, come. Having seen 

^ G&darawai ganifanta. Gdn^ or gana = gahana^ multitude ; com* 
pare ha4awal gdnima, voL i, p. 86, line 17. 
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them, when the men having become afraid are looking on, 
the tusk elephant eats the paddy. Then the men asked at 
the hand of the man who came with the tusk elephant, 
" You [come] whence ?" 

Then the man said, "We come from the Divine World; 
if you also like, come.'* 

After that, the men having said " Ha," [added], " How 
shall we come now ? At the speed at which you go we 
cannot come." 

Then the man said, " As soon as the tusk elephant has 
got in front^ I will hang at the elephant's tail. One of you 
also take hold at my waist,^ let still [another] man take 
hold at the man's waist, and thus in that manner all come." 

After that, the men having said " Ha," in that very way 
the tusk elephant got in front. The man having hung 
from the tusk elephant's tail, when they were going away, 
the other men holding the waists, there was a coconut tree 
in the path. 

Then the man who came from the Divine World said, 
" Ando ! The largeness of these coconuts !" 

Then these men asked, " In the Divine World are the 
coconuts very large ?" 

Then the man [in order] to say, " They will be this much 
[across]," released the hand which remained holding the 
tail of the tusk elephant. So the man fell to the ground, 
and all the other men fell to the ground. 

Only the tusk elephant went to the Divine World. 

Cultivating Caste, North-western Province. 

In The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 234, Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier men- 
tioned the man who tied np the rice mortars in the belief that the 
elephants' foot-prints in a rice field were caused by them. 

In the Hatha Sarit Sagara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. iii, a man who 
got a tank made found that some animal tore up the surface of the 
embankment. When he remained on the watch for it he saw a bull 

^ Issara weccahama. 

* UMakU ekkeneh magi ina gawin aUd-ganiUd (hon. pi.) ; gawin^ 
" near," is commonly used for " at " or " by," as in oto gawin olid" 
gana, seizing the hand (vol. i, p. 127, line 23). 
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descend fiom heaven, and gore it; and thinking he might go to 
heaven with it, he held the tail and was carried up to KailSsa, the 
bull evidently being the riding animal of the God Siva. After 
spending some time in happiness he descended in the same way, in 
order to see his friends. They asked him to take them with him 
on his return, and he consented. He seized the bull's tail, the 
next man held his feet, the third his, and so on, in a chain. While 
they were on their way upward one of the men inquired how large 
were the sweetmeats he ate in heaven. The first man let go, joined 
his hands in a cup shape, and said, " So big." Thereupon they all 
fell down and were killed. The story adds that " the people who 
saw it were much amused." 
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The Gamaralk who ate Black Fowls' 
Flesh and Hin-aeti Rice 

IN a certain country there were a Gamarala and a Gama- 
Mahage, it is said. There was a paramour for this Gama- 
Mahage» it is said. Because the Gamar&la was at home the 
paramour was imable for many days to come to look at the 
Gama-Mahage. 

Because of it, the Gama-Mahage having thought she must 
make her husband's eyes blind, went on the whole of the 
days to the bottom of a spacious tree in which it was believed 
that there is a DevatHwa, and cried, '^ O Deity, make my 
man's eyes blind." 

Having seen that ia this way incessantly {noka4awama) 
the Gama-Mahage in the evening having abandoned all 
house work goes into the jungle, the Gamarala wanted to 
ascertain what she goes here for. The Gamar^ also in 
order to stop this going of the Gama-Mahage settled in the 
afternoon that there will be a great quantity of work [for 
her] to do. The Gamarala, who saw that nevertheless, 
whatever extent of work there should be, having quickly 
finished all the possible extent she goes into the jungle, on 
the following day in the evening having been reminded of 
the preceding reflections, remained hidden in a hollow in 
the tree there. 

And the Gama-Mahage, just as on other days, in the 
evening having finished the work and having come, cried, 
"O Devatawa who is in this tree, make my man's eyes 
blind." Having cleared the root of the tree and offered 
flowers, she also lighted a lamp. 

2X2 
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The GamarSla who was looking at all these, having been 
struck with astonishment, after the Gama-MahagS went 
away descended from the tree and went home. 

On the following day, also, in the evening the Gamarala, 
ca/tehing a pigeon and having gone [with it], remained hidden 
in the hollow of the very same tree. At the time when he is 
staying in this way, the Gama-Mahage having come, and 
having offered oil, flowers, etc., just as before, when she cried 
out [to the deity] to blind her man's eyes, the Gamarala fromr 
the hollow of the tree, having changed his voice, spoke, 
" Bola !'* 

Thereupon the Gama-Mahage, having thought, "It is 
this Deity spoke," said, " O Lord.'* 

At that time the GamarSla said thus, " If [I am] to make 
thy man's eyes blind, give [him] black fowls' flesh^ and 
cooked rice of Hln-aeti rice." Having said [this], he allowed 
the pigeon which he had caught to fly away. 

Thereupon the Gama-Mahage having thought, "This 
Deity is going in the appearance of a pigeon," having turned 
and turned to the direction in which the pigeon is going and 
going, began to worship it. And the GamarSLla after that 
having slowly descended from the tree, went away. 

Beginning from that day, the Gama-Mahag€, walking' 
everywhere, having sought for black fowls' flesh and 
Hm-^eti rice, began to give the GamarSla amply to eat. 
While the Gamarila, too, is eating this tasty food, after a 
little time he says to the Gama-Mahagg, " Ane ! Ba^,* my 
eyesight is now less." When he said thus, the Gama- 
Mahage more and more gave him black fowls' flesh and' 
cooked Hin-aeti rice. 

After a little time more went by, he informed her that by 
degrees the GamarSla's eyesight is becoming less. At this 
time the Gama-Mahagg's paramour began to come without 
aaiy fear. The GamarSla, groping and groping Uke a blind 
man; when he is walking in the house saw well that the 
paramour has^ come. 

^ A breed of black fowls is considered to have the tenderest flesh 
of all; -die fiesli*is very white, but the bones are black on the surface. 
* Contraction of B ohm, apparently; a Low-country expression. 
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Having said, " Ba^, at the time when you are not [here], 
dogs having come into the house overturn the pots/' the 
Gamarala asked for a large cudgel. Keeping the cudgel in 
this manner while he was lying down, when the paramour 
came having seized his two hands and beaten him with the 
cudgel, he killed him outright. 

While he was thus, when the Gama-Mahage came he said, 
''Look there, Ba^. Some dogs having come from some- 
where or other, came running and jumping into this. Having 
thrown them down with the cudgel, I beat them. What 
became of them I don't know." 

Having heard this matter, at the time when the Gama- 
Mahage looked she saw that the paramour was killed, and 
having become much troubled about it because there was 
also fear that blame would come to her from the Govern- 
ment, lifting up the corpse and having gone and caused it 
to lean against a plantain-tree in her father's garden, she 
set it there. 

Her father having gone during the night - time to safe- 
guard the plantain enclosure, and having seen that a man 
is [there], beat him with his cudgel. Although the blows 
he struck were not too hard, having seen that the man fell 
and was killed, the plantain enclosure person, having 
become afraid, lifting up the corpse and having gone [with 
it], pressed the head part in the angle of the shop of a trader 
in salt, and went away. 

The salt dealer having thought, " A thief is entering the 
house," struck a blow with a cudgel. But having come near 
and looked, and seen that the man is dead, at the time when 
it became light he informed the Government. He said that 
the man could not die at his blow, and that some person or 
other had put him there.^ 

Because on account of the dead man there was not any 
person to lament, having employed women for hire he 
caused them to lament. At this time one woman 
lamented: "First, it is my misfortune; next to that, 
father's misfortune; and after that the salt dealer's mis- 

^ These adventures of the corpse remind one of the Hunchback 
of the Arabian Nights, but they are Indian episodes. 
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fortune." ^ At the time when they asked, "What is that ?" 
when she related the whole account for her punishment 
they ordered her to be killed. 

Western Province. 

In The Jdtaka, No. 98 (vol. i, p. 239}, a man in order to cheat 
his partner got his father to enter a hollow tree, and personate a 
Tree-Sprite who was supposed to occupy it. When the matter in 
dispute was referred to this deity, the father gave a decision in 
favour of his son. 

In The Adventures of Raja Rasalu (Swynnerton), p. 138, a man 
whose wife absented herself every night, followed her, and dis* 
covered that she prayed at the grave of a fakir that her husband 
might become blind. He hid himself in the shrine, and on the next 
night told her that if she fed her husband with sweet pudding and 
roast fowl he would be blind in a week; he then hurried home before 
her. Next morning she remarked that he was very thin and that 
she must feed him weU; he acquiesced and was duly fed on the two 
dishes. He first stated that his eyes were getting dim, and after the 
seventh day that he was quite blind. Her paramour now began to 
visit the house openly. One day the man saw his wife hide him in 
a loU of matting; he tied it up, and saying he would go to Mecca, 
shouldered it and left. He met another man similarly cheated, 
and they agreed to let the lovers go. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sagara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 40, after two 
brothers buried at the foot of a tree two thousand gold dinftrs, one 
of them secretly carried them ofi,' and afterwards charged the other 
with stealing tiiem. As the King could not decide the case, the 
thief claimed that the tree at which the money was buried would 
give evidence for him. The question was put to it next day and a 
voice replied that the iimocent brother took the money; but when 
the officers applied smoke to the hollow the father who was hidden 
there fell out and died, so the thief was punished by mutilation. 

In Folk-Tales of the Telugus (G. R. Subramiah Pantulu), p. 28, 
there is a similar story in which the thief was sentenced to pay the 
whole amount to the other man. 

In the KolhSn folk-tales (Bompas) appended to Folklore of the 
Santal Parganas, p. 482, a Potter's wife whom a Raja advised to 
lull her husband, set up a figure of a deity in her house, and prayed 

^ Issarawela magani ; I gdwafa appani ; ifat passe lunu huppani. 
maganimtmagi'^anaya or ani. 

3 When money stolen from me was buried, the leader of the 
thieves removed it during the same night, and buried it at a fresh 
place in the jungle. 
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dally to it that the man migh€ become blind and die. OH over- 
hearing her, the Potter hid behind the figure, said her prayer was 
granted, and predicted that he would be blind in two days. When 
he feigned blindness she sent for the Raja, who together with the 
woman was killed at night by him, and his corpse placed in a neigh- 
bour's vegetable garden. Towards morning the neighbour saw an 
apparent thief, struck him on the head, and discovered he had killed 
the Raja. He consulted the Potter and by his advice placed the 
body among some buffaloes, where their owner knocked it over as a 
milk thief, and after considting the Potter threw it into a well. It 
was discovered there and cremated. 

In Folklore of the Santdl Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 247, a smith was the hero in place of the Potter. The body of a 
Prince was left at three houses in turn, the last householder being 
imprisoned. 

In Santal Folk Tales (Campbell), p. 100, a man whose wife died 
left her corpse in a wheat field, tied in a bag loaded on a bullock, 
and got hid. When the field owner thrashed the bullock the man 
came forward, charged him with killing his sick wife, and received 
si^ maunds of rupees as hush money. The standard maund being 
one of 40 sers, each of 80 tolas or rupee-weights (Hohson-Jobson), 
this would be 19,200 rupees. 

Regarding the black fowls, Bemier stated that in India there was 
"a small hen, delicate and tender, which I call Ethiopian, the 
skin being quite black " (Travels, Constable's translation, p. 251). 
In a note, the translator added the remarks of Linschoten (i 583-1589) 
on Mozambique fowls : — " There are certain hennes that are so blacke 
both of feathers, flesh, and bones, that being sodden they seeme as 
black as ink; yet of very sweet taste, and are accounted better than 
thcj other; whereof some are likewise found in India, but not so 
many as in Mossambique " {Voyage, i, 25, 26. Hakluyt Soc.). 
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How the Gamarala drove away the Lion 

IN a certain country the wife of a Gamarala had a para- 
mour. Having given this paramour to eat and drink, 
because she wants him to stay there talking and associated 
[with her] the Gama-Mahaflge every day at daybreak tells 
the Gamarala to go to the chena, and at night tells him to 
go to lie down at the watch hut; even having come to eat 
cooked rice, she does not allow him to stay at home a little 
time. 

The Gamarala, having felt doubtful that perhaps there 
may be a paramour for the Gajna-Mahaiige, one day at night 
quite unexpectedly went home and tapped at the door. 

ITien, because the paraniour was inside the house, the 
Gama-MahaJige practised a trick in this manner. During 
the day time the Gamarala had put in the open space in 
front of the house a large log of firewood that was [formerly] 
at a grave. " A Yaka having been in this log of firewood, 
and having caused me to be brought to fear, go and put 
down that log of firewood afar. Until you come I cannot 
open the door," the Gama-Mahange said. 

The Gamarala having been deceived by it, lifting up th^ 
log of firewood in order to go and put it away, went off 
[with it]. Then the paramour who was in the house having 
opened the door, she sent him out. When the Gamarala 
came back (dpuwdma) anybody was not there. 

After this, one day when the Gamarala came at the time 
when the door had been opened, because the paramour was 
in the house the Gama-Mahafige told the paramour to creep 
out by the comer of the roof [over the top of the wall], to 

the quarter at the back of the house, and go away. 
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But having crept a little [way], because he remained 
looking back the Gama-Mahange says, '' You are laughing. 
Should he even cut my body there will be no blood [of yours 
shed]. Creep quickly. If not, there will be great destruc- 
tion for us both." But because he does not speak, when 
she came near and looked she saw that the paramour 
having stuck fast was dead. Because his mouth was opened, 
this woman thought, '' At that also he is laughing." 

Well then, when the Gamarala came into the house the 
Gama-Mahaiige said, "Look here. A thief having come 
and having prepared to steal the goods that are in the 
house, is dead on the path on which he crept from here 
when I was coming. It is a good work," she said. The 
Gamarala, taking this for the truth, buried the man. 

After this the Gama-Mahaflge met with another para- 
mour. The man said to the Gama-Mahaiige, "We must 
kill the Gamarala. The mode of killing [shall be] thus: — 
Because it troubles men when a lion that is in the midst of 
such and such a forest in this country is roaring, to-morrow 
during the day the King will cause a proclamation tom-tom 
to be beaten [to notify] that he will give goods [amoimting] 
to a tusk elephant's load to a person who killed ^ the lion, 
or to a person who drove it away. You having caused the 
proclamation tom-tom to halt, say that our Gamarala can 
kill the lion," the paramour taught the Gama-Mahaiige. 

In this said manner, the Gama-Mahaiige on the following 
day having stopped the proclamation tom-tom, said, " Our 
Gamarala can kill the lion." 

Well then, when the Gamarala came [home] they told 
him about this matter. Then the Gamarala, having scolded 
and scolded her, began to lament, and said, "Why, O 
archer, can I kill the Uon ?" But because the King sent 
the message telling the person whom they said can kill the 
lion, to come, when the Gamarala, having submitted to the 
King's conmiand, went to the royal house [the King] asked, 
" What things do you require to kill the lion ?" 

Thereupon the Gamarala thought, "Asking for [provi- 
sions] to eat and drink for three months, and causing a 

*• Lii^ having killed, gave. 
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large strong iron cage to be made, I must go into the midst 
of the forest, and having entered the cage, continuing to 
eat and drink I must remain in it doing nothing." Having 
thought it, asking the King for the things and having gone 
into the midst of the forest, he got into the iron cage, and 
continuing to eat and drink stayed in it doing nothing. 

While he was staying in this manner, one day the lion 
having scented the iron cage looked at it. Then the Gama- 
rala with a lance that was in his hand stabbed [at it, for the 
blade] to go along the nose. The Gamarila did thus through 
fear; but the lion having become afraid, not staying in the 
midst of that forest went to another forest. 

After that, the Gamarala [informed the King that he had 
driven it away, and] taking the goods [amounting] to a 
tusk elephant's load, went home and dwelt in happiness. 

Western Province, 

In The Orientalist^ vol. ii, p. 175, ia a story given by Mr. T. B. 
Panabokke, a foolish Adik&r who was sent to kill a lion, ran oft as 
it was coming, and climbed up a tree. The lion came, and resting 
its fore -paws against the tree trunk, tried to climb up it. The 
man was so terrified that he dropped his sword, which entered its 
open mouth and killed it. He then descended, cut off the head, 
and returned in triumph. In a variant in the same volume, p. 102, 
the animal was a tiger. The story is given in Cinq Cents Contes et 
Apologias (Chavannes), vol. ii, p. 207, the animal being a lion. 

In Tales of the Punjab (Mrs. F. A. Steel), p. 85, a weaver who 
had been made Commander-in-Chief killed a savage tiger by accident 
in the same manner, through his dagger's falling into its open mouth 
when he was in a tree. 

In The Indian Antiquary j vol. xiv, p. 109, in a South Indian 
story by NafS^ S^tri, a man who was sent to kill a lioness climbed 
up a tree for safety. When the lioness came below it and yawned 
he was so much alarmed that he dropped his sword, which entered 
her open mouth and killed her. 
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The Son who was Blind at Night 

IN an older time than this, in a certain village there was a 
nobleman's family. In the nobleman's family there 
was a Prince whose eyes do not see at night. 

Because the nobleman-Prince is not of any assistance to 
his parents, the nobleman having spoken to his wife, told 
her that having given him suitable things, etc., she is to 
send off this one to any place he can go to, to obtain a liveli- 
hood. The lady {sUuhUvI) having tied up a packet of cooked 
rice and given it to her son, says, " Go in happiness, and 
jeam your living." 

Thereupon this Prince whose eyes were blind at night, 
taking the packet of cooked rice and having started, goes 
away. Having gone thus, and at the time when it was 
becoming evening having eaten the packet of cooked rice, 
he thinks, " Should it become late at night my eyes do not 
see." Having thought, " Prior to that, I must go to this 
village near by," and having arisen from there very speedily, 
he arrived at a village. 

Having gone there and come to a house, during the time 
while he is dwelling with them this one says, " I am going 
away [from] there for no special reason (nikan). I am going 
for the purpose of seeking a marriage for myself," he said. 

Thereupon they say, "There is a daughter to be given 
with our assent. We do not give that person in that manner 
{%,€,, not merely because she is sought for). From our 
grandfather's time there is a book in our house. To a person 
who has read and explained the book we are giving our 
daughter in marriage," they said. 

At that time this person who is blind at night asked for 
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the book. The party brought and gave him the book. 
This person who is blind at night, taking the book into his 
hand, began to weep. 

When they asked, " What are you weeping for ?" he says, 
'' Except that in my own mind I completely understand the 
difficulty of the matters that are in this book, I wept because 
of the extreme difficulty that there is for some one else in 
expoimding it,*' he said. 

At that time the party think, " To give our daughter [in 
marriage] we have obtained a suitable son-in-law." They 
gave her in marriage. 

At the time when he is living thus for a few days, his 
father-in-law having spoken, says, " Don't you be unoccu- 
pied (nikan). There is our chena; having gone to the chena 
with the other brothers-in-law, taking a tract of ground for 
yourself clear it and sow it for yourself." 

This one having said, " It is good," and having gone, 
taking a side of the chena began to clear it. This one 
worked more quickly than the other persons. Thereupon 
the father-in-law felt much affection for this persoii who 
was blind at night. 

During that time when he was clearing it, a porcupine 
having been there at the comer of a bush, he killed it tmseen 
by anyone, and put it away and hid it. At the time when 
it became evening the other dependants (pirisa) went home. 
This one, his eyes not seeing, was in the chena, clasping the 
dead body of the porcupine. 

During the time while he was thus, the father-in-law 
came to seek him. Thereupon he says to the father-in-law, 
" It is excellent that you came first to do a work. Was it 
good to go home empty-handed ? When I stopped for this 
business you went away, didn't you ?" 

Thereupon the father-in-law says, "Don't you be dis- 
pleased; we did not know that you stopped. Come, to go 
home." 

Then he says, "I cannot go in that way. Getting a 
stick and having come, hang this animal in the manner of 
the carrying-pole load {tada), in order to carry it," he said. 

Thereupon, tying the carrying-pole, and placing the father- 

VOL. in. p 
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in-law in front/ he came to the house. That his eyes do 
not see, this one did not inform the father-in-law. 

While a few days are going in that manner, the work in 
the chena having been finished he sowed it, and fitting up 
a watch-hut there he is [watching it] carefully. 

While he is thus, thieves having broken into the house of 
the King of that country came near the watch-hut to which 
this one goes, in order to divide the goods. When they were 
sitting there dividing the goods, this one opened his eyes, 
and becoming afraid says, '' Seize them ! Beat them ! Tie 
them !" 

At once the thieves, leaving the goods and having become 
afraid, jumped up and ran away. When this one, collecting 
the heap of goods and having arrived at the house, informed 
the father-in-law, the father-in-law gave the King notice of 
it. The King having become much pleased, caused this 
one to be brought, and having given him various things 
appointed him to the office of Treasurer* of that city. 

Western Province, 

^ That is, at the front end of the pole ; the other man held the 
rear end on his shoidder, and was thus guided by it along the path 
which his eyes could not distinguish. 

* Or nobleman. 
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The Son and the Mother^ 

IN a certain country a widow woman lived with her only 
son, it is said. At the time when her son arrived at a 
yomig man's age, this woman for the purpose of bringing 
and giving him a [bride in] marriage, having descended to 
the road, set off to go to a village not distant from it. While 
this woman was going thus, in order to quench her weariness 
she went to a travellers' shed that was at the side of the 
path. 

After a little time, yet [another] woman having arrived 
at this very travellers' shed, when these two were conversing 
one of those persons asked [the other] on account of what 
circmnstances she went along by that road. At that time 
the woman who had come first to the travellers' shed gave 
answer thus, that is, " My husband having died I have only 
one son. Because of it, in order to seek a marriage for that 
son I set out and came in this manner," she said. 

Thereupon the other woman says, ** My husband also 
having died, I have only one daughter. I came on the 
search for a suitable husband for that daughter," she 
said. 

After that, these two persons ascertaining that they were 
people belonging to the [good] castes, agreed to marry the 
son and daughter of these two persons. [After] promising 
in this manner, having given in marriage the other woman's 
daughter to the son of the first-mentioned woman, because 
the daughter's mother is living alone they summoned the 
whole four persons to one house, and resided there. 

^ Puid saha Maeniyo ; in the folk-tales the word meaning *' son " 
is always spelt thus, with long a, 
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When they axe coming and dwelling in that manner a 
very little time, the young man said to his mother that his 
wife was not good. A very little time having gone thus, the 
yoimg woman says to her husband, " I cannot reside here 
with your mother. Because of it [please] kill her. If it be 
not so, having gone away with my mother we shall live 
alone," she said. 

Although even many times he did not give heed to the 
word of his wife, because the young man was imwilling to 
kill his mother, in the end, at the time when his wife set 
off to go away, he said, " It is good; I will kill mother. You 
must tell me the way to kill her." 

Thereupon his wife said thus, " In the night time, when 
thy mother is sleeping, taking completely^ the bed and 
having gone [with it], let us throw it in the river," she said. 

In the night time, at the time when all are sleeping, the 
young woman having tied a cord to the leg of the bed on 
which her mother-in-law is sleeping, went to sleep, placing 
an end of the cord in her hand. 

The yoimg man having seen this circimistance, after his 
wife went to sleep imfastened the end of the cord that was 
tied to the leg of his mother's bed, and tied it to the leg of 
the bed of his wife's mother. While it was thus, suddenly 
this young woman arose, and spoke to her husband: " Now 
the time is good," she said. 

When he asked, " Because there is darkness how shall we 
find our mother's bed ?" "I have been placing a mark," 
the woman said. Well then, because the end of the cord 
was tied to the leg of this woman's bed, both together lifting 
up the bed went and threw it in the river. 

After it became light, when she looked, perceiving that 
the young woman's mother was thrown into the river, and 
coming to grief, and having wept, she said thus to her 
husband, *'For conmiitting some fault^ we have thrown 
my mother into the river. Well, let us kill your mother, 
too," she said again. 

^ Pitimma 

3 That is, as a punishment for some fault of theizs they had killed 
the wiong person. 
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The husband being not satisfied with this, because the 
request of his wife was stronger than that [disinclination], 
said, ^^ It is good; let us kill her." 

When her husband further asked, " By what method 
shall we kill mother ?" she said, " When thy mother is 
asleep, lifting up the bed completely and having gone [with 
it], and having placed a pile of sticks at a new grave, let us 
bum her,*' The husband approved of her word. 

On the following day, subsequently to its becoming Ught, 
when the woman whom the two persons were lifting up was 
asleep, having gone [after] lifting up the bed completely, 
they placed this woman together with the bed on the middle 
of tJlie pile of firewood which they had gathered together pre- 
viously. But to set fire to the heap of firewood they did not 
remember to take fire. Because of it, and because to bring 
fire each person was afraid to go alone, both set off and went. 

During the time while they were going thus, when strong 
dew was falling like rain the woman who was asleep on the 
pile of firewood having opened her eyes, said, " Am I not 
at this grave moimd ?" She also having looked far and 
near,^ thought, " It is indeed a work, this, of my son and 
daughter-in-law;" and having descended from the pile of 
firewood, lifting up a new corpse that was at the grave, and 
having gone and placed it upon that bed that was on the 
pile of firewood, she plucked off her cloth, and having clothed 
the corpse she entered the jungle quite unclothed. 

The son and daughter-in-law having come, remained 
looking about. Then her son and daughter-in-law procur- 
ing fire,* and having come to the new grave, both persons 
made the fire bum at the two ends of the pile of firewood, 
and went away. 

The woman, who had looked very well at this business, 
because she was unclothed could not come near villages. 
Having entered a forest wilderness that was near there, 
when going a considerable distance she saw a rock house 
(cave). Having gone to this rock house, when she looked 
[in it] she saw that a great number of clothes, and ornaments, 
and kinds of food and drink were in this rock house, and 

^ Aet fndet. * That is, blowing the glowiag fire-sticks into flames. 
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having thought, " For these there will be owners," she re- 
mained quite afraid to seize them. 

At that time a gang of thieves who owned the goods» 
hundreds of thousands in number, that were in this rock 
house, having come and looked in the direction of the rock 
house, saw that an unclothed Yaksani had entered there. 
Having become afraid at it, the whole of them bounded ofi, 
and having gone running arrived near a Yakadur§,^ and said 
thus, " Friend, one Yaksani having entered is now staying 
at the rock house in which are the goods that we collected 
and placed [there] during the whole eight years in which 
we now have been committing robberies. Because of it, 
should you by any means of success whatever drive away 
the Yaksani for us, we will give a half from the goods," 
they said to the Yakadura. 

Thereupon the YakadmrS being pleased, when he went to 
the neighbourhood of the rock house with the thieves, the 
thieves, through fear to go, halted. The Yakadura having 
gone quite alone to the rock house, when he asked the 
woman who was imclothed, " Art thou a human daughter* 
or a Yaksani ?" she gave answer, '' I am a hiunan daughter." 

At that time the Yakadura said, " If so, I cannot beUeve 
thy word. Of a Yaksani, indeed, there is no tongue ; of a 
human being there is the tongue. Because of it, please 
extend the tongue [for me] to look at it, having rubbed my 
tongue on thy tongue," the Yakadur§ said. 

Thereupon this woman thought thus, " If so, these men 
having thought I am a Yaksani, are afraid of me. Because 
of it, having frightened them a Uttle more I must get these 
goods," she thought. 

Having thought thus, and having come near the Yaka- 
dura, at the time when he extended the tongue she bit his 
tongue. Thereupon, when the YakadurS began to run 
away, blood pouring and pouring from his mouth, the 
thieves, having become more frightened at it, ran away; 
and having said, " If she did so to the Yakadura who went 
possessing protective spells and diagrams, [after] uttering 

' A demon expeller of low caste. 

' Manuksa duwek; in the reply the first of these words is tnanussa. 
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spells over limes, and uttering spells over threads coloured 
with turmeric, how will she do to us ?'• they did not go after 
that to even that district. 

Well then, that woman, putting on clothes that were in 
the rock house, and having eaten and drunk to the possible 
extent [after] making up the goods into bundles as much 
as possible, came to look for her son. When the daughter- 
in-law and son saw her coming while afar, having arrived 
at astonishment at it, they asked, "How have you who 
were put on the pile of firewood and burnt, come again ? 
Whence are these goods ?" 

Thereupon the woman saj^, "Why, Bola, don*t you 
know that after their life, when they have burnt men they 
receive goods ?** she asked. 

Then her daughter-in-law, having thought that she will 
be able to bring goods, said, " Ane ! Please bum me also 
in that way." 

Having said, "It is good," the mother-in-law, having 
gone taking her daughter-in-law, and having put her on the 
pile of firewood, set fire [to it]. 

At that time, " Apoyi ! I indeed cannot stay," she cried 
when she began to bum. 

Thereupon her mother-in-law cries out, " Ha ! Ha I 
Don't cry out. Should you cry out you will not receive 
the goods. While you were burning me did I also cry out ? 
An§ ! Because you are stronger than I, [after] making a 
great many articles into bundles come back," she said. In 
this manner having told and told her, and having bumt the 
daughter-in-law, the mother-in-law went home. 

After a few da;^ had gone, her son asks, " Mother, you 
by this time came bringing the goods. This giantess^ has 
not [come] yet; what is that for ?" he asked. 

She said, " No, son ; she is staying to bring a great many 
goods." 

Having waited, one day the son having thoroughly tied 
the mother to kill her, on account of the manner in which 
he accepted the daughter-in-law's word, she said, "Why, 

^ Yddi, an expression often applied jestingly to a child, or a person 
who thinks herself strong. 
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Bola, fool ! Dead men having arisen from the dead, will 
there be a cotmtry also to which they come ? ^ I came in 
this manner," and having told her whole story, and employed 
her son, they went taking a great many carts, and brought 
to the village the whole of the goods that were in the above- 
mentioned rock house. 

After that, this son contracted another marriage. Having 
seen his wealthiness, the King of that country gave him a 

post as Treasurer.^ „, . r> • ^^ 

^ Western Provtnce. 

This is also a folk-tale called " The Wicked Daughter-in- 
law," in the North-western Province, the parents of the 
young man being a Gamarala and Gama-Mahage. The 
wife wished to kill her mother-in-law because the latter and 
her own mother were quarrelling. She and her husband 
threw the first bed into a forest pool (eba). The incident of 
the return of the robbers to the cave where they had hidden 
their plunder is omitted; the Mahage simply put on a 
number of silver and gold articles and carried home a bundle 
of others, including necklaces and corals. She told her 
daughter-in-law that there were many more at the burial 
ground, and the latter went to fetch them. When she 
arrived there she saw a fresh corpse, and became so much 
afraid that she fainted, and fell down and died. 

This story is given in The Jataka, No. 432 (vol. iii, p. 303). 
In the Kaihd Sarit Sagara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 88, a servant girl 
who had absconded with her master's store of gold, climbed up a 

^ In Sagas from the Far East, p. 22, a Khan's son with a friend had 
killed two serpent deities which ate the people, when he went to be 
their prey in the place of his father. His friend then suggested 
that 1±bey should return home, but the Khan's son replied, " Not 
so, for if we went back to our own land the people would-only mock 
ns, saying, ' The dead return not to the living 1' and we should 
find no place among them." In vol. i, p. 77, of these Sinhalese tales, 
a man asks, " Can anyone in the other world come to this world ?" 
But other Sinhalese stories show that there is, or was, a belief that 
people who have died may sometimes reappear on earth inunediately, 
in their previous form, and not merely as new-bom children, the 
common idea, as on p. 308, below. See Nos. 191 and 210. For the 
text of the sentence see p. 416. 

* Sift tanaiurak. 
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leafy tree to escape from him. One of his servants climbed up it 
in search of her. Seeing that she would be captured, she pretended 
to be in love with him, and as she was kissing his mouth she bit oS 
his tongue, and he fell down unable to speak. Her master thought 
he had been attacked by a demon, and at once ran off. 

In Cinq Cents Conies ei Apologues (Chavannes), vol. iii, p. 141, a 
woman who wished to kill her mother-in-law persuaded her husband 
to believe that if she were burnt she would be re-bom as a deity, 
and receive continual offerings from them. They made a great fire 
in a deep trench, gave a feast at it, and when the people had gone 
pushed the mother over the edge into it, and ran off. She fell on a 
ledge in the side of the trench and thus escaped, was unable to return 
home in the darkness, and climbed up a tree for safety fxom animals 
and demons. While she was there, robbers came to the foot of the 
tree with valuable articles they had stolen, and when they heard her 
sneeze ran off, thinking she was a demon. In the morning she re- 
turned home with a heavy bundle of jewellery they had left, told 
the daughter-in-law that she had become a deity and had therefore 
x^eceived these valuables, and offered to send her also. The fire was 
made up afresh, the man pushed his wife into it, and she was 
burnt up. 



No. 232 

Concerning the Hetti Man's Son 

IN a former time, in a certain country there was a certain 
Hetti family possessing a great quantity of goods, it is 
said. There were seven sons of the Hettiya. For the pur- 
pose of learning he sent the seven sons to school. Out of 
the Hetti children who go to school, as the youngest son was 
a mischievous rough fellow, having set out from the house 
in order to go to school, while on the road he got hid, not 
going to the school. At the time when, the school having 
been dismissed, the other children are coming back, this 
child also, like a person who went to school, comes to the 
house with his brothers, and dwells [there]. 

That this one did not go (noHgiyd) to school no one tells 
either the father or mother. Because of what thing ? Be- 
cause of the harshness that there is of his, should they give 
information to his parents that he did not go to school they 
are afraid he will cause great annoyance to the people who 
give the information. 

In that manner going to the school and coming according 
to his will, and making disturbance with the other children 
(latno), and walking to several places at the time when he is 
dwelling [there], he one day in the eventide having de- 
scended to the city street goes to walk. 

While going, a certain horse-keeper taking a horse brought 
it for sale. He having stopped the horse-keeper, asks, 
" To which district are you taking this horse ?" 

To that the horse-keeper gives answer, " I am taking this 
horse for sale.** 

Thereupon he said, "It is good. For how much money 
will you give this horse ?'* 
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Then the horse-keeper says, " You a man who takes horses, 
indeed ! There is not any profit in telling you the amount. 
The value of this horse is much,'' he said. j|^:|;|^^'? i^\:^ 

Thereupon, having much scolded the horse-keeper, and 
having arrived at his house calling [the man to bring] the 
horse, he speaks to his father and says, '^ Take and give me 
this horse." 

At that time his father the Hettij^ having rebuked him, 
drove him away. As this one was a vile rough fellow, 
taking the sa3ang heavily, he began to make disturbance 
with his father. Thereupon anger having gone to the 
father, seizing him and having beaten him, he drove 
him away. 

Having done thus, this one came into the house, and 
taking a gun speaks to his father and says, "' Should you 
not take and give me this horse, shooting myself I will 
die." Thereupon his father having become afraid, took the 
horse and gave [him it]. 

From the day when he took and gave the horse, he 
did not even go to the school. Having gone away 
according to his own notion, he joined the war army of 
that coimtry. During the time when he was thus, also, 
he began to work there, so as to be a great dexterous 
person. The Chief of the war army there showed him much 
favour. 

When a little time had gone thus, having been ordered to 
a war they came [for it]. Thereupon this one also having 
gone with the war force, and having been halted on the 
battle-ground, during the time while they are [there] the 
Chief of the Army spoke to this force (pirisa). When he 
said that in order to fight, a person who is able is to go to 
the enemy-King, and give the leaf missive (paUraya) which 
the Counsellor had prepared for the purpose, having seen 
that everyone remained without speaking, this one came 
forward, and having said, " I am able to go and give it," 
asked for the letter. 

When he thus asked, the Commander of the Army, having 
arrived at great sorrow, says, " By this fight to whom will 
occur victory, defeat, or any other thing I am imable to 
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say. But should you stay on the battle-ground, harm not 
befalling you at any time, you may escape. The messenger 
who goes in order to give notice to this enemy-King does 
not escape at any time. When, having said ^e message, 
he is dismissed, the guards strike him down. I know that 
you are a person of a great wealthy family. I know that 
the advantage that is obtained from another twelve soldiers 
I am receiving from you. [But] because at the time when 
I spoke to any person who was willing to despatch and make 
known this message, you came forward, it is not justice to 
cause another person to go.** Having said [this], the General 
arrived at great sorrow. 

Thereupon this one says, " Don't be afraid. Having gone 
and given the letter I shall come back. But I cannot go 
thus; I don*t want these clothes. Please make afresh and 
give me clothes in the manner I say.** When he said [this], 
the General, in the manner he said, made and gave him the 
clothes. 

Thereupon, putting on the clothes and having mounted 
CMa the back of the horse which his father took and gave 
him, taking the leaf that was written for the purpose of 
giving the notice to the enemy-King, he went off. 

At the time when he was going there, the guards of the 
King's house thought that a trader gentleman was coming 
in order to give assistance connected with the war. With- 
out any fear whatever he went on horse-back to the 
ro3^ palace ; and having given the leaf and turned 
back, driving the horse a little slowly to the place where 
the guards are, and, having come there, driving the horse 
with the speed possible, he arrived at the place where his 
force is. 

When he arrived thus, the General, having become much 
attached to him, established this one as the third person 
for that force. After that, having fought he obtained victory 
in the fight also. After he obtained victory in the fi^t, 
he appointed him to the chiefship of the army. During 
the time while he was dwelling thus, he went and in still 
many battles he obtained victory. 

After that, having appointed him to the king- 
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ship/ he sent him to improve the out-districts. Having 
dwelt in that manner for much time, and having reached 
old age, he performed the act of death (kalakkinya). 

Western Province. 



^ Evidently a post in which he had the title of Raja, and not the 
general government of the whole country. A ruler termed " the 
Eastern King " (Pacina Raja) is mentioned in an early inscription 
(Dr. Muller's, No. 34A) ; as no such title is found in the histories, he 
may have been a district governor. The hero of this story appears 
to have received a somewhat similar post. 



No. 233 



The Fortunate Boy^ 



AT a certain city there was a poor family, it is said. Of 
that family, the father having died, the mother and also 
a son remained, it is said. The mother, by [reason of] her 
destitute state without food, was supported by pounding 
[rice into] flour for hire at the shops, it is said. 

While getting a living thus, having sent the son to school 
he began to learn letters. While he was sta3ang in that way 
for learning them, one day [his mother] having sent him to 
school, at the time when he was coming home he was looking 
on nearby while a great rich man was getting a ship prepared 
on the sea shore. While he was thus looking, at the time 
when this boy having gone near looked, the work at the 
ship was becoming finished, it is said. 

Owing to it, the boy, speaking to the rich man, says, 
" Will you sell this ship ?" He asked [thus], it is said. 

[In reply] to it, the rich man having looked in the boy's 
direction, said in fun, " Yes, I will sell it.*' 

The boy asked, " For how much will you sell it ?'* 

^' For five hundred poimds for the ship on which pounds, 
thousands in number, have been spent I will give it,'' he 
said. 

On accoimt of it the boy, having placed in pawn his books 
and slates at a shop near by, and having [thus got and] 
brought twenty-five cents,^ and given them as earnest money 
for the ship, says, " To-morrow morning at nine, having 
secured the money I will take the ship," he said. The rich 

1 The Sinhalese title is, " The Story of the Ship and the Hettiy&." 
' A quarter of a rupee, which in Ceylon was subdivided into one 
hundred cents about forty years ago. 
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man through inability to say two words remained without 
speaking, it is said. 

The boy having gone home, at the time when he was 
there, when his mother asked, " Why, Bola, where are thy 
books and slates ?" the boy says, ^^ Having asked the price 
for a new ship of such and such a rich man, and agreed to 
take it, I placed the slates and books in pawn, and 
bringing twenty-five cents I gave them as earnest money,** 
he said. 

His mother having become angry at it, and having beaten 
the boy, scolding him drove him away without giving him 
food, it is said. 

At the time when she drove him away, having gone near 
a HettiySL of that city he sa}^, " Ane I Hettirala, I having 
agreed to take such and such a rich man's ship, and having 
gone to school, at the time when I was coming I placed my 
books and slates in pledge at a shop ; and bringing twenty- 
five cents and having given them as earnest money, and 
agreed to secure the remaining money to-morrow morning 
at nine, I was going home meanwhile. When I told 
my mother these matters, she bringing anger into her 
(undae) mind, beat me, and drove me from the house 
without having given me food. Because it is so, you 
having paid this price for this ship keep it in your name,*' 
he said. 

The Hettiy^ becoming pleased at it, on the following day 
morning having made ready the money and gone with the 
boy, the Hettij^ sa}^, "I will stay here. You having 
gone with this money and given it to him, take the ship. 
As soon as you take it {i aragana wahama) speak to me; 
then I will come," he said. 

Then the boy, having gone in the manner he said, at the 
agreed time, and having spoken to the rich man, says, 
*^ According to the agreed manner, here (tnenna), I brought 
the price for you. Taking charge of it and havmg written 
the deeds, give me the ship," he said. 

The rich man, as soon as he was out of a great astonishment,^ 

^ Or, " having been in a great astonishment, speedily having gone,'* 
etc. The text is Mahat pudumayakin iUda wahama gos. 
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having gone and written the deeds, and having handed 
over the ship, says, " A4e ! Bola, boy, is thy filth 
(kunu) a religious merit ? Where, indeed, if this had not 
broken and fallen [on me], for a price of that manner was 
I to give the ship on which I incurred expenses to the amount 
of thousands of pounds ! Thy birth having been consistent 
with it, it will be a debt [of a previous existence] which I 
was to give to thee. Because it is so, I will laimch on the 
great sea this ship on which these five himdred pounds are 
spent, and will give [thee it there]," he said. 

On accoxmt of it, the boy having summoned the Hettiy^* 
says, " There (Onna) ! I got the ship ! Although I got it, 
the price I gave for the ship was not mine; it was yours. 
Because of that, load into this ship the goods you want [to 
send], and having placed hired workmen [on board] for it, 
give charge of it to me. I having gone to some country or 
other [after] doing trading shall come back in happiness," 
he said. 

Then that man who sold the ship, having collected to- 
gether people and incurred great expenses, and caused the 
ship to be launched on the sea, gave him it, it is said. 
Having acted in that manner aud given it, out of that price 
not bringing a cent home, he spent it over that ; and having 
related the circumstance to his family, not feeling (ne^gena) 
any grief, in good happiness he dispatched the time {kal 
aeriyd), it is said. If you said, "What is [the reason of] 
that ?" " There is no need for us to take [to heart] sorrow. 
From the debt that we were to give him [in a previous exist- 
ence] we are released," he said. 

After that, the Hettiya having loaded into the ship bags 
of rice, thousands in nmnber, and placed [over it] a hired 
captain, made the boy the principal {palamuweniyd), and 
having given him charge sent it ofi, it is said. 

While the ship was going, time went by, many days in 
number, it is said ; but while they were going on as a land 
igo^ak) was not yet to be perceived, the ship drifted to a 
great never-seen country, it is said. When they investi- 
gated in the country, and looked at the auspicious character 
of the kind of men who are [there], their faces were of the 
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manner of dogs* faces, the body like these bodies of ours,* 
but the food was hnman-jSesh food, it is said. 

On account of it, the persons who were in the ship being 
afraid, say, ^' Ane ! This is indeed a cause for both ourselves 
and our diip to be lost !" 

While they are staying [there] the boy says anew, "I 
think of an expedient for this, that is, let us cook a great 
rice [feast] on the ship. Having cooked it, I will go to this 
village, and having spoken to the men and come [after] 
assembling them, and having eaten this food of oiurs, we 
will tell them to look [roxmd the ship].'* 

Having caused the rice to be made ready the boy went to 
the village, and having come [after] assembling the men, 
while giving them the food to eat, these men, perceiving 
that it was a food possessing great iSavour that they had 
not eaten and not seen {no-kd nu-dutu) say, " This sort you 
call ' rice * we [first] saw to-day indeed. For what things 
will you give this ?"^ they asked. 

To that the sailors say, " Except that we give for money, 
for another thing we do not give," they said, it is said. 

Meanwhile the men {minisun) say, " In our country there 
is not a kind called * money ' ; in our country there are 
pieces of silver and gold. If you will give it for them, give 
it," they said, it is said. 

After that, the sailors having spoken [together] and caused 
them to bring those things, began to measure and measure 
and give the rice, it is said. Should you say, " In what 
manner was that ?" that kind of men, putting the pieces 
of silver and gold into sacks and having brought them, 
began to take away rice to the extent they give, it is said. 

During the time while they are doing taking and giving 
{ganu denu) in that way, because the sailors had great fear 
of stajdng, at night, at about the time when both heaps 
were equal {hart) by stealth they began to navigate the 
ship, it is said. At that very time, at the time when they 

^ In the paintiiigs on the walls or ceilings of Buddhist temples, 
many Yakshas are represented as having the heads of animals, such 
as bears, dogs, snakes, and parrots, with bodies like those of human 
beings. * Lit., " these," hal, rice, being a plural noun. 

VOL. HI. g 
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looked at the accounts of that rice they gave, the cost had 
been not more than a hundred bags in number, it is said. 
For the rice that was of that cost there had been collected 
sacks of gold and silver, — ^about twelve were assembled, it 
is said. 

Having gone to yet [another] country, and sold those 
things, and made them into money {mudal kara), taking 
for the money yet nine ships, and together with this ship 
having loaded goods into the whole ten ships, he began to 
come to his own city. 

While coming there, at the time when [the citizens] looked 
at this it was like the mode of coming for a great fight. 
Meanwhile, not allowing them to approach their own country, 
the King asked, " Of what country are these ships ? Are 
they coming for some fight, or what ?** 

At that, having raised the flag of the ship they say, " No ; 
we have not come for a fight. In these ships are trading- 
goods. In any other way but that we have not come," 
they said. 

Yet still the King asked, through the excess of his fear, 
saying and saying, " Whose ships ? Who is the owner ?" 

To that the boy, having caused them to raise the ship*s 
flag, says, " Such and such a Hettir^la's indeed are these 
ships," he said. 

Then speedily having caused the HettiyS to be brought, 
when he asked him, the Hetfiya says, '^ These ships are not 
for me. I bought such and such a rich man's ship for such 
and such a boy, and loaded rice in it ; since I sent it {aeri^a 
haetiye) there is not even news yet," the He^tiya said. 

After that, having sent a boat, and caused the principal 
person of the ships to be brought, when he asked, indeed, 
thereafter the Hettiya gets to know [the facts]. As soon 
as he ascertained he caused the ships to be brought, and 
when the Hettiya asked the boy about these matters the 
boy gave account of {kiyd-dunna) the wonderful things that 
occurred, it is said. 

At the time when he reported them the Hettiya says, 
^^ I will not take charge of these ships. Should you ask, 
• What is [the reason of] that ?' because your merit (pina) 
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is great, when I have taken the things you obtained they 
will not flourish for me," he said. On account of it, the 
HettiyS took only the five hundred pounds that the Het^iya 
gave the boy, and the price of the rice, it is said. 

Thereupon the boy, having caused a great palace to be 
built, and having decorated his mother with great beauty, 
causing her to ascend a great horse-carriage, published it 
by beat of tom-toms; and obtaining the office of Treasurer 
{situ tanataera) he dwelt in that palace. Having established 
hired persons for the ships, he bqgan to send them to various 
countries (rata ratawala), it is said. 

Western Province. 
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How the Daughter-in-law got the 

Masuran 

IN a certain city there was a nobleman.^ There had been a 
great quantity of the nobleman's goods, but the goods in 
time having become destroyed, he arrived at a very indigent 
condition. During the time while he was [thus], existing 
by his son and daughter's continuing to strongly exert 
themselves as much as possible, at last this nobleman died. 

After that, at the time when his son arrived at full age, 
his mother began to say to the son, " Son, because I am 
now a person who is approaching old age, you are imable 
quite alone to provide for me. Because it is so, thou must 
take in marriage a woman from a suitable family," she said. 

Well then, after he had married, the woman does not 
exert herself for his mother. Her husband having succeeded 
in ascertaining that she does not exert herself in this manner, 
and having thought that for [counteracting] this he must 
make a means of success, collected a quantity of fragments 
of plates that were at the whole of the places in the village ; 
and taking a large skin, and having caused a purse to be 
made from the skin, and put in the skin purse the quantity 
of fragments of plate that he collected, he says to his mother, 
" Mother, when you have come near that woman, open the 
box so as to be visible from afar, and having behaved as 
though there were great wealth in it, and shaken this skin 
bag, place it in the box [again], and put it away." 

When he said thus, his mother, taking [to heart] her son's 
saying, having made a soimd with the skin bag in the 

^ Sifdnan k$nek. 
240 
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manner he said, so as to be noticed by her son's wife, and 
having treated it carefully, placed it in the box. 

From the day on which the son's wife saw it, she began to 
exert herself for her mother-in-law. During the time when 
she is exerting herself thus, a leprosy disease attacked her 
mother-in-law. Thereupon the son spoke to his mother, 
and said, '' Mother, taking that skin bag, and placing it at 
the spot where you sleep, say in this maimer to your rela- 
tives and my wife, that is, ' Beginning on the day when I 
was little {po4i dawasi patan) until this [time] I gathered 
together these articles. For not any other reason but in 
order to give them at the time of my being near death, to a 
person who has exerted herself for me, I gathered these 
together. Should any person out of you exert [herself] for 
me, to that person I will give these.' You say [this]," he 
said secretly to his mother. 

After that, his mother having gathered together hier rela- 
tives, and having called her daughter-in-law near, while in 
front of the whole of them she said in the mode which her 
son taught her, that to the person who exerted herself for 
her she will give the skin bag of masuran. 

Thereupon each one, competing according to the measure 
of her power, attended on this female leper. That son's 
mind arrived at [a state of] much delight. [After] in this 
manner enjojdng pleasure, when a little time had gone this 
female leper died. Thereupon, anybody among the rela- 
tives not having hidden it, the son's wife, stealing the 
masuran bag, concealed it. 

Having buried the corpse, after the disturbance was done 
with the son's wife unfastened the bag of masuran. When 
she looked [in it], having seen that it had been filled with 
only the fragments of the plates that were in the village, 
she arrived at extreme grief. 

That woman's mother also having come at this time, very 
noisily asked, " Did my daughter receive the bag of masu- 
ran ?" 

Thereupon her daughter having told her that she was 
cheated, when she had shown her the bag of fragments of 
plates both of them wept ; and that woman having become 
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ang^ witb I^er hi;is1;:(^<) sep^ate4 from him, and went to 
her own house. 

Western Province. 

In Th0 OfientaUst, vol. iv, p. I2i, Miss S. H. Goouetilleke pub-* 
lishe4 nearly the same story without the introductory part» presum- 
ably as it is found in Kandy. The son gave his mother a bag con- 
taining 8tones» telling her to pretend that it held valuables. She 
thxeatened to leave owing to her daug^ter-^-law's neglect of her, 
and to go to her own daughter's house, and 3he went off while the 
dap^ter-in-law was as^p. The son scolcled his wife, and told he;r 
the bag of ^old would npw be left to his mother's daughter, so she 
went off next morning, coaxed her ba^k, and attended to her care- 
fully afterwards, and only learnt about the trick when the woman 
W9M dying. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 241, an old 
man who was wealthy, thinking he was about to die, divided his 
property among his sons, who afterwards ne^ected and abused him, 
an(^ treated him with cruelty. A friend to whom he related his 
troubles afterwards came with four bags of stones, and told him to 
pretend that he had returned to pay off an old debt of large amount, 
QQ no account allowing the sons to get the bags. This had the 
deseed effect; the sons atten4€4 carefully to him until he died, and 
then greedily opening the ha^ le^mt how they had been tricked. 
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The Monkey and the Beggar, or the 
Monkey Appusiiind and the Beggar 
BabasififiO 

A CERTAIN Beggar hav^g gone from village to village 
was earning a subsistence by making a Monkey^ dance 
and dance. By it those two collected a very little money. 
Having changed the small coins they got a poimd in gold, 
and a rupee. During that time the Monkey was well accus- 
tomed to [visit] the royal house. 

For marrying and giving the Princess of the King of the 
country, the King began to seek Princes. At that time 
royal Princes not being anywhere in those coimtries, he 
stayed without doing anything (nikan). 

At that time the Monkey called Appusinno asked Babi- 
sinno the Beggar, " Am I to arrange and give you an oppor- 
timity [for a marriage] ?** 

Then Babasinno said, "What is this you are sajdng, 
Appusinno ? For you and for us what [wedding] feast !'* 

Then Appusinno said, " It doesn't matter to you. I will 
arrange and give it from somewhere or other.** 

Having said thus, AppusinnS went to the royal house. 
At that time the King having seen Appusinno, asked, 
** What have you come for ?** 

Then Appusinno said, "The Mudaliyar* BabSsinno told 

^ Rilawd, the brown monkey, Macaciis pilsaius. A variant 
terms it a Waiidnr^ {Semnopiihecus), 

^ The title of a superior chief in the Low-coimtry, equivalent to 
the RatSmahatmay& of the Kandians. 
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me to go and ask for the bushel for measuring golden pounds. 
On that account I came." 

Then the Kmg thinking, " Who is it, Bola, who is a rich 
man to that degree ?" told him to ask a servant for it, and 
go. So Appusinno, asking a servant for it, went back 
[with it]. 

[Afterwards] taking the golden pound which, having 
changed [their small coias for it], they were hiding, and 
having glued it in the bushel so as not to be noticed, he 
handed over the bushel, with the golden pound also, at the 
royal house. Thereupon the King, having looked at the 
bushel, said, " Look here. A golden pound has been over- 
looked^ in this. Appusinno, take it away." 

Thereupon Appusinno said, " Golden pounds like that 
are swept up into the various comers of the house of our 
Lord Mudalij^r Babasinno. Because of it, what of that 
one !" 

The King thought, ' ' Maybe this person is a richer man 
than I !" 

The Lord Mudaliyar Babasinno and Appusinno stay in a 
hut enclosed with leaves.* There are deficiencies of goods 
for those persons, for cooking and eating; there are only 
the small cooking pot (muttiya) and the large cooking pot 
(appaUa) [as their goods]. 

On yet a day Appusinno went running to the royal house. 
Having said that the Lord Mudaliy§r told him to go and ask 
for the bushel for measuring rupees, he asked for it. 

At that time the King asked Appusiniio, " Whence comes 
this money ?" 

Appusinno said, "All is indeed the revenue which he 
receives from gardens, and grass fields, and rice fields." 

After that, he took away the vessel. At that time taking 
the rupee which was hidden, having brought it again, he 
gave it [with the rupee inside]. 

That day also the King said, " Look here. A rupee has 
been overlooked ; take it away." 

^ Basri'weld Hyenawd, 

* That is, the spaces in the stick walls were merely closed with 
leafy twigs. 
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Thereupon he sa3rs, '* If one gather up rupees at home in 
that way there are many [there]. What of that one !** 

Appusiiind having gone, and having walked to the shops 
in the villages, [after] finding about a hundred old ke3rs, 
returned. Having brought the ke5rs, and having thoroughly 
cleaned them, and made them into a bunch of ke3rs, he tied 
them at his waist. [After] tying them at his waist he went 
in the direction of the royal house. The King, having seen 
this bunch of keys, asked, "Whence, Appusiiino, keys to 
this extent ?" 

" They are the keys of the cash-boxes in the wardrobes 
of the Lord MudaliySLr,*' he said. Having said it, Appusinno 
said, " O Lord King, Your Majesty, will you. Sir, be angry 
at my speaking ?" 

The King replied, " I am not angry at your speaking, or 
at your saying anything you want.'* 

Thereupon Appusinno sa3rs, " Our Lord MudaKySLr having 
walked to every place in this country, there was not an 
opportunity (i^ak) [for a marriage] to be found.*' The 
Monkey informed the King that although during the little 
time that had passed he was poor, at present he was a great 
rich man, and that he was a person bom formerly of an 
extremely important lineage. " Because of it I am speak- 
ing," he said. 

At that time the King said, " That there are signs of his 
wealth, I know. His caste and birth^ I do not know. 
Hereafter {dewenu) having inquired [about them], I will say.** 

Thereupon Appusinno having gone into a multitude of 
villages, told the men, "The King having sent messages 
and told you to come, will ask, * Is Babasinno a very 
wealthy person ? Is he a person of good lineage ?* Then 
say, * He is of a very good caste.* *' 

After that, the King having smnmoned the Talipat fan 
men* who were in that country, made inquiry, " Is Bab£- 
sinno's house {i,e,, lineage) good or bad ?" 

The whole of them began to say, " He is a monied man, 
an overlord of lineage,*'" they said. 

^ JdHyor-jammi, ^ TalaUdeni minissu. 

' Kdsi aetiek, wansddipotiysk. 
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After that, Appusinn5 came once to the royal p^ace. At 
that time the King said to Appusinnd that he must see th^ 
bri(]egroom. 

Thereupon Appusinnd li^aving gone home, and again 
having gone to the bazaar and bought a piece of soap» 
caused the Lord Mudaliyir 3ab§sin£i5 to bathe. 

Again, the Monkey known as Appusinnd, splitting his 
head with a stone, went running to the royal house. 

Thereupon the King asked Appusinno, " What has split 
your head ?" 

Appusinnd says, ''The Lord Mudaliyar sought for the 
keys to get clothes to go somewhere or other. Out of my 
hand the keys were lost. On account of it having beaten 
me with a club and my head having been split, I came 
running here," he said. 

Thereupon the King says, " You can find the kejrs some 
time. Until then, there are the needful clothes. Go and 
give him any doth you want out of them," he said. 

So having taken a good cloth in which gold work was put, 
he dressed him, and he having come to the royal house, the 
King became pleased with the Lord MudaUy^r Bab^sinnd; 
and having caused the naekat (planetary prognostics) to be 
looked at, settled to marry [him to his daughter]. There- 
upon, having told the men who were in that coimtry, and 
having decorated the city, he observed the [wedding] festival, 
having also been surroimded by much sound of the five 
instruments of music in an extremely agreeable manner. 

Well then, while they were going summoning the Princess 
to Bab§sinn5's own country, the Monkey through extreme 
delight ran jumping and jumping in front. While the 
Monkey was going thus, a party of boys who were causing 
certain goats to graze, having heard the noise of the five 
instruments of music, became afraid. At the time when 
they asked, " What is this ?" " They are coming breaking 
up a country, upsetting a coimtry. If ye are to save these 
goats, say they are the Lord Mudaliyar Babasinno's," the 
Monkey said. 

When they are going a little further, certain herdsmen 
who are looking after cattle having become afraid, at the 
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time when they aaked [what the ;no^ was], " They are 
coming breakmg up a country, upsetting a country. If ye 
are to escape say, *We are causmg the Lord Mu^aliyar 
Babasinnd's qattle to grve/ " the Monkey aaid. 

When they are going a little further, certaupi men who 
»re claing rice-field work having become afraid, at the time 
when they asked, " What is this noise ?" he ^d, " They 
are coming breaking up a country, upsetting a country. 
If ye are to escape say, * We are doing work in the Lord 
MudaliySr Babasinno's rice fields/ '' 

At the whole of the aforesaid places the men observed 
the method which the Monkey said. 

The Monkey saw during the time he was staying in the 
midst of the forest, a house in which is a Yaksani. As in 
that house there are riches, silver and gold, like a palace, 
and because there was nothing in Babasinno's house, he 
thought of going there. Having thought it, and having 
left the bride and bridegroom and the whole of them to 
come in carts, and having said, ''Come on this path," 
Appusinno got in front, and having gone to the place where 
the Yaksani is, said, " Isn't there even news that they are 
coming breaking up a country, upsetting a coimtry ? The 
King is coming to behead you. Because of it, go to that 
stone well and get hid." 

Thereupon, the Yaksani having gone to the stone well, 
got hid. While she was hiding [in it], this Appusiniio 
having thrown stones [into it], and having killed the Yak- 
sani, swept the Yaksani's house, and when the party were 
coming was there. 

The King and the rest having come, when they looked 
much wealth and com were there. Having said, '' This one 
is a great rich person, indeed," while the servants and the 
Princess remained there the King came back to the city. 

But however much assistance the Monkey gave, Bab&- 
sinno having forgotten the whole of it did not even look 
whether they gave the Monkey to eat. 

Well then, while the party are staying there, one day, to 
look; " Does the Lord MudaliySr Babasiiino regard me ?" 
Appusinnd was getting false ilhiess. 
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able to go on, they sat down at a place. While they were 
sitting the Queen lay down, and placed her head on the foot 
of the King. During the time while the Queen was asleep, 
the King taking a ball of straw placed it for the Queen's 
head; and while the Queen was sleeping there the King 
went away. 

At that time some men came there, bringing laden oxen. 
Then having heard the noise of the caravan (tavalama), the 
Queen awoke. When she looked about the King was not 
there. Then the Queen also having joined the caravan 
people, went away [with them]. 

Having gone, while she was lying down at a place, Sena- 
sura, having come taking the disguise of a leopard, sprang 
at the party of caravan cattle. Then all the cattle which 
were tied up, breaking [loose] botmded ofiE. Having bounded 
off, while they were running all these men sprang off on that 
road. This Queen sprang off to one hand (a different 
direction). 

Having bounded off she entered a city. The mother whb 
makes garlands for the royal house, being without a person 
[as an assistant], having sought one and walked there, met 
with this Queen. At the time when she asked at the hand 
of the Queen [if she would help her], she said, " I can work.'* 
Well then, the Queen stayed [there], doing and doing gar- 
land-making work. 

That King having abandoned the Queen, while he was 
going away, Senasura, taking the disguise of a polafigS^ 
(snake), stayed on the path. When the King was going 
from there the poladga said, " Having swallowed a prey I 
am here, imable to go. Because of it take hold of my tail, 
and having drawn me aside and left me, go away." 

Thereupon the King having taken hold of the tail of the 
poladga, while he was drawing it aside it bit him on the 
hand. Then leprosy having struck the King, the King's 
eye became foul. 

At that time a horse belonging to the King of yet [another] 
city was bom. [The King went there, and was appointed 
as a horse-keeper imder the King who owned the horse]. 

^ Daboia russeUi, 
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That garland-making mother (the ex-Queen) one day 
having gone taking flowers, placed them on the couches at 
the palace. When she was coming out, a trader who sold 
clothes when at that gambling city, having brought clothes 
to this city and having seen her as that garland-making 
mother was coming out, this trader made obeisance to this 
garland-making mother. 

Thereupon the Queen of the King of the city having seen 
it summoned the trader, and asked him, " Why didst thou 
make an obeisance to our garland-making mother ?'* 

The trader says, " What of that Queen's doing garland- 
making work ! [She is] the Queen of the King of such and 
such a city. Having seen her before, through being accus- 
tomed to it I made obeisance." When she asked the gar- 
land-making mother about the circumstances, all was correct 

After that having told the King, when the King, having 
heard of it, went looking at her she was the King*s elder 
sister. Thereupon he caused the garland-making mother 
to bathe in sandal-wood water, and robed her. 

Having heard the circumstances, in order to find the 
King (her husband) he made use of an expedient in this 
manner. Settling to eat a feast, he sent letters to the royal 
personages of cities successively, to come to this city. Then 
on the day the whole of the Kings came. Before that, he 
had told that Queen that should that King come she was 
to ascertain it. 

All these royal parties and their horse-keepers having 
come, and the royal party having arrived at the palace, 
that horse-keeper (the former King) went to another quarter, 
and placed a gill of rice on the hearth [to boil]. Cooking it 
and having eaten, because he was a King before that he set 
off to look at this royal party when eating food, and having 
come, peeped a httle and looked. When he looked he saw 
that that Queen was there. 

Thereupon both these persons having seen each other 
began to weep. Then the whole of the Kings, having hit 
upon a little about it, inquired, " What is it ?" Then the 
[royal] party said, " It is thus and thus." 

Then the King summoned the horse-keeper, and having 
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made him bafhe in sandal-wood water, kept the Queen and 
the King in the palace. Having much thanked that royal 
party [of guests] and said, " It was for the sake of finding 
this one, indeed, that I laid this feast," he sent the party 
[of guests] to those cities. This party (the King and Queen) 
remained at this royal house. 

Western Province. 

This story is a variant of the Indian tale of King Nala and Queen 
I>ama3rantl. The two dice. Kali and Dw&para, personified, as weU 
as several Gods, were in love with DamayantX, but she married Nala, 
selecting him at a Swayamvara (at which a Princess makes her own 
choice of a husband). In order to separate them. Kali entered 
Nala when he had neglected his religious pnu^tices one day; and he 
became a drunkard and a gambler, and thus lost his kingdom, which 
was won by his brother at dice. He and his wife wandered away, 
and after showing her the path to her father's kingdom, he abandoned 
her while she was asleep. He met with K&rkdfaka, a snake King, 
and carried him from a fire which scorched him. The snake then 
bit him on the forehead, causing him to become deformed, and gave 
him garments which restored his original form when worn; and he 
entered the service of a King as cook and horse-keeper. DamayantI 
joined a caravan, and then became a palace attendant of a Queen 
who proved to be her mother's sister. A Minister of her father's 
recognised her; and on her story's becoming known her uncle sent 
her back to her father. She heard of a clever cook and horse- 
keeper whom she suspected to be Nala; when she got a false 
notice of a Swayamvara to be sent to the King his employer he made 
Nala drive him there. Nala was tested in various ways by Dama- 
3rantl, who at last felt sure of his identity; she then sent for him, and 
Kali having now left him he told his story, put on his magic garments, 
and they were re-united. He afterwards recovered his kingdom 
from his brother. 

In the Sinhalese version which has been given, the dice are not 
mentioned, and the reason why Senasurft brought about the mis- 
fortunes of the King and Queen, — ^that is, his jealousy, — ^is also 
not explained. 

In Folklore of the SanUU Parganas (Rev. Dr. Sodding), p. 144, 
the story is given without any intervention of the deities or per- 
sonified dice. After being abandoned, the Princess was engaged as 
a servant at a palace, and the Prince became a groom at the same 
place. She saw and recognised him, and afterwards the younger 
brother restored half the kingdom to him. 
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The Story of the King 

IN a certain country, during the time when a King was 
exercising sovereignty the King married a Queen, it is 
said. In the Queen's womb, begotten by the Great King^ 
three Princes were conceived, it is said. 

While the three Princes were in the state approaching 
full age, the eldest Prince of the three Princes improved 
himself in throwing stones with the stone-bow, it is said* 
During the time when he was improving himself thus, he 
became a very skilful and dexterous person at stone-bow 
throwing. After that, the same Prince having abandoned 
the stone-bow began the shooting of animals with the boW 
and arrows. By that means, having shot at animals and 
killed animals, while eating the flesh with good joy and 
pleasure he passed the time in happiness with his father the 
King, and his mother the Queen, and his younger brothers 
who were the other two Princes. 

At the time when he passed the time thns, his mother 
reached the other world. Not much time after it the Great 
King effected the wedding festival for yet [another] Queen 
from another country. The Queen was a childless proud 
woman. Because it was so, her happmess was in passing 
the time in discourtesy. 

Furthermore, by this Queen there not being any notice 
of the three Princes, and as she was passing the time in anger 
and jealousy, the three Princes spoke together, "When our 
father the King has gone to war with any city, we three 
persons, taking three bags of masuran and causing a bag of 
cooked rice to be made ready, will go to another country." 

[After] saying [this], at the time when they are there the 

VOL. ni. 253 R 
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King received the message to go to a war. As soon as he 
received it,^ having spoken to the Princes and the Queen, 
** Remain in happiness, looking after the coimtry and the 
palace/' the Great King having been adorned to go went 
away. 

After he went, the three Princes, making ready the bags 
of masuran and cooked rice, and forsaking the coimtry, 
having started to go to another country, went off. While 
they were thus going, a very severe water-thirst* seized the 
elder Prince. While going seeking water, perceiving that 
there was no water he said to the other young Princes, 
'^ Having gone to a high hill or up a large tree, look if there 
is water near." Then a Prince having gone up a tree, 
when he looked said that very far away a pool of water is 
visible. 

After that, having gone to the quarter in which is the 
pool and having met with water, staying there and dividing 
the bag of cooked rice they ate. Having eaten and drunk, 
and having finished, they spoke together, *^Let us three 
pluck three [lotus] flowers from this pool. [After] plucking 
them let us go to three countries. When we have gone 
there, should there be harm to anyone whatever of us, the 
flowers of the remaining two will fade." Having said [this], 
the three Princes [plucked three flowers, and taking them 
with them] went to three countries. 

After they went there, while the eldest Prince was 
going on the road, a palace of great height was visible. 
When he went to the palace that was visible, there was 
a Princess [at it] possessing much beauty. Having seen 
this Prince's splendour^ that very Princess fell down un- 
conscious, without sense. Afterwards the Prince having 
restored the Princess to consciousness, asked, ^'What 
happened ?" 

The Princess having spoken, said, '* Having seen your 

*> Lxtsbunu wahama* 

' There being several thusts besides that caused by want of 
water,"— such as thirsts for spirituous liquor, power, knowledge, 
happiness, etc. — the villager usually defines the former as water- 
thixBt, diya or watura4ibbaha. ' Tifasi daeha. 
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beauty. Sir, it caused a great dizziness to seize me, and I 
feU down/* 

After that, the Prince, begging a little water from the 
Princess, drank. After he drank, " Why is there no one in 
this palace ?" he asked. 

The Princess spoke, *' My father the King, and mother 
went for bathing their heads with water.^ I and the flower- 
mother alone are [here],*' she said. 

When the Prince asked on account of it, " Will the party 
come now ?" " They will come now quickly,*' said the 
Princess. 

Then the King and the Queen, [after] doing the head- 
bathing, came. The King and the Queen having seen this 
Prince became greatly afraid. " Of what country are you, 
Sir ? Who and whose ?** they asked the Prince. 

The Prince says, *' I am a son of such and such a King 
of such and such a city," he said. 

Because of it, the Great King asked, ** Came you with 
the thought of perhaps a war, or what ?'* 

Then the Prince said, "No. After my mother died, 
while I was remaining in great sorrow, when my father the 
King, marrying another Queen, was there, for me a great 
shame entered my mind because of the Queen's unseason- 
able action ; and while the King went for a war I having 
forsaken my country came to this country.'* • 

After that, the truth of it went to the Great King, to his 
mind. As soon as it went there,' when a [little] time was 
going by, having married and given the King's daughter 
[to him], and made it public by the proclamation tom-tom, 
and having handed over the coimtry also, he decorated 
them [with the regal ornaments]. 

While he was exercising the kingship of that country, the 
other Princes of the country, having become angry con- 
cerning this Prince and having thought of a means of killing 
him, said, '* We will give the flower-mother five hundred 
masuran to give him this small quantity of poisonous drug, 
having deceived the Princess by some method or other/' 

^ Paen is-udnayata. It indndes the bathing of the whole body. 
' E giya wahama. 
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[They said to her], ^'Should you do as we said, we will give y<m 
these presents/' Should she be unable in that manner they 
told her to [tell] the Princess to ask where the Prince's life is. 

In that way, the jSower-mother having prepared a new 
[sort of] food for the Prince, and having also put [into it] 
this drug and deceived the Princess, at the time when the 
Prince is eating food she told her to give him this new food. 
This having seemed the truth to the Princess, at the time 
when the Prince was eating food she gave it. The Prince, too, 
having been much pleased with the food, and having eaten 
and drunk, finished. Owing to it, anything did not happen. 

On the following day the flower-mother says to the 
Prmcess, " Where is the Prince's Kfe ?" She told her to 
ask. When she asked the Prince oa account of it, ^^ My life 
is in my breast," he said. When she told it to the flower- 
mother in the morning, the flower-woman said, '^ What he 
said is false." She told her to ask thoroughly. 

At night on the following day, when she asked he asked 
for oaths from the Princess, [of a nature to ensure] the im*- 
possibility of escaping from them, that the Princess must 
not tell it to any person. Afterwards the Princess swore, 
" I will not tell it." Then the Prince says, " My Kfe is in my 
sword," he said. 

On the following day, when the flower-woman asked, 
having deceived the Princess, the Princess said, "If you 
will not tell it to anyone I will tell you. [For me] to tell it, 
you [must] take an oath with me," she said. When the 
flower-mother swore to it the Princess said, ** The Prince's 
life is in the Prince's sword." 

From the day when she heard the fact for herself, that 
flower-mother to an extent never [done] before, began to 
pile up a heap of firewood and coconut husks. When the 
Princess asked, " What is that for ?" she says, " For us to 
put in the hearth at the time when rain rains," she said. 

While not much time was going in that way, one day not 
having shut the door of the palace, at night this flower* 
mother stole the Prince's sword, put it into that piled up 
heap of firewood, and set it oa fire; but the handle for holding 
the sword was left outside the flames. That fire fell into 
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the heap.^ At the time when it was thoroughly burning 
the Princess life was becoming ended here. After the 
sword was burnt the Prince completely died. 

Not allowing them to bury the dead body, the Princess 
having caused a coffin to be made, and placed the dead 
body inside the coffin, remained in much grief. 

While she was thus, the flowers of the Prince's brothers 
having faded, when they came seeking him ascertaining the 
truth they went to the palace. At the time when they 
went, having seen the Princess who was in the palace they 
asked the Princess, " Why ? For what [reason] are you 
without cause (nikan) in this great trouble ?" they asked. 

To that the Princ^.says, '^ At the time when a Prince of 
such and such a King of such and such a country came to 
this coimtry, my father the King having asked the Prince 
his age, and looked [into his horoscope], married and gave 
oie to him; and having given him charge to rule the country 
also, that person (her father) died,'' she said. ^' After that, 
while he is exercising the kingship this flower-mother told me 
to ask where the Prince's life is. When I asked, the Prince's 
life is in the Prince's sword, he said. After that, whether 
such and such a thing occurred I do not understand,*' she said. 

When those Princes sought for the sword there was no 
sword. Afterwards they looked in that heap of ashes on 
the fire ground. They met with oaly the piece of that 
hilt for holding. Having met with it, one person having gone 
running and having come [after] plucking limes, began to 
polish that piece of sword. The other having opened that 
coffin {lit corpse-box) was near it. While he was there, by 
an authorisation of the Deity the sword was restored (lit. 
went right) better than it was [befcMre]. Then life being as 
though [re^]established for the Prince also, he arose. 

After that, having investigated about these matters and 
looked [into them], perceiving what the flower-mother did 
he impaled that woman and killed her. Afterwards these 
three Princes and the Princess sought their father the King, 
and went to [their own] country. ^^^ p^^^ 

^ That is, the fire bumedi into the midst of the heap, where the 
sword was placed. 



No. 238 

The King who learnt the Speech of 

Animals 

IN a certain country a King was rearing wild animals. 
The King bad learnt in a thorough manner the speech 
of animals. 

One day at that time the fowls were saying, ** Our King 
assists us very much; he gives us food and drink." They 
thanked the King very much. The King having heard 
their talk, the King laughed with pleasure. 

The rojral Queen having been near, asked, " What did you 
laugh at ?" 

^' I merely (nikan) laughed," the King said. Should he 
explain and give the talk to any person the King will die. 
Because df it he did not explain and give it. That the King 
knows the speech of animals he does not inform anyone. 

The royal Queen says, " There is no one who laughs in 
that way without a reason. Should you not say the reason 
I am going away, or having jumped into a well I shall die." 

Thereupon the King, because he was unable to be released 
from [the importunity of] the Queen, thought, " Even if I 
am to die I must explain and give this." 

Thinking thus, he went to give food to the animals. 
Then it was evident to those animals that this King is going 
to die. Out of the party of animals first a cock says, " His 
Majesty our King is going to be lost. We don*t want the 
food. We shall not receive assistance. Unless His Majesty 
the King perish thus we shall not perish. In submission to 
me there are many hens. When I have called them the hens 
come. When I have told them to eat they eat. When I 
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have told them to go they go. The King, having become 
submissive in that manner to the thing that his wife has 
saidi is going to die.'' The King having heard it, laughed 
at it, also. 

Then, also, the royal Queen asked, '* What did you laugh 
at?" 

Thereupon, not saying the [true] word, the King said, 
'^ Thinking of constructing a tank, I laughed." 

Then the Queen said, '' Having caused the animals that 
are in this La^kSwa (Ceylon) to be brought, let us build a 
tank." 

Then the King having said, ** It is good," caused the 
anin:ials to be brought. The King having gone with the 
animals, showed them a place [in which] to build a tank; and 
telling them to build it came away. 

The animals, at the King's command being unable to do 
anything, all together began to struggle on the mound of 
earth. Those which can take earth in the mouth take it in 
the mouth. All work in this manner. The Jackal, not 
doing any work, having bounded away remained look- 
ing on. 

After three or four days, the King having gone [there] 
trickishly stayed looking on. The King saw that the other 
animals are all moving about as though working; the Jackal, 
only, having bounded ofiE is looking on. 

Having seen it he asked the Jackal, *' The others are all 
working; thou, only, art looking upward. Why ?" 

Thereupon the Jackal said, "No, O Lord; I looked into 
an accoimt." 

Then the King asked, " What accoimt art thou looking 
at?" 

The Jackal sa3rs, " I looked whether in this coimtry the 
females are in excess or the males are in excess." 

The King asked, " By the accoimt which thou knowest, 
are the females in excess or the males in excess ?" 

The Jackal said, " So far as I can perceive, the females are 
in excess in this country." 

Then the King said that men are in excess. Having said 
it the King said, " I myself having gone home and looked 
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at the books, if males are in excess I shall give thee a good 
punishment/' 

The King having come home and looked at the books, it 
appeared that the males were in excess. Thereupon the 
King called the Jackal, and said, ^' Bola, males are in 
excess." 

Then the Jackal says, " No, O Lord, Your Majesty; they 
are not as many as the females. Having also put down to 
the female account the males who hearken to the things 
that females say, after they counted them the females would 
be in excess." Then the Jackal said, ^^Are the animals 
able to build tanks ? How shall they carry the earth ?" 

Thereupon the King having considered it, and having 
said, " Wild animals, wild animals, you are to go to the 
midst of the forest," came home. 

At that time, the Queen asked, *^ Is the tank built and 
finished ?" 

Then the King, taking a cane, began to beat the Queen. 
Thereupon the Queen, having said, " Ane 1 O Lord, Your 
Majesty, I will never again say anything, or even ask any- 
thing," began to cry aloud. 

The King got to know that the Jackal was a wise animal. 

Western Province. 

Compare vol. ii., Nos. 167 and 168, 

In Santal Folk^Tales (Campbell), p. 22, after a King had received 
from the Snake King the power of understanding the speedi of 
animals, he laughed on hearing a dispute between a fly and an ant 
over some grains of rice. As the Queen insisted on being told the 
reason, to disclose which he had been warned would be fatal to him, 
he was about to tell her and then get her to push him into the 
Ganges, when he overheard the talk of some goats. A he-goat 
replied to a she-goat's request that he would bring her some grass 
from an island in the river, that he would not be made like this 
foolish King who vainly tried to please a woman and was about to 
die because of it. The King saw his foolishness, made the Queen 
kneel to pay obeisance to him in order to be told the secret, and 
then beheaded her. 



No. 239 



The Mad King 



IN a certain country there was a King. Madness seized 
the King. It having seized him, he caused all the men 
of the dty to be brought^ and seized from them their gains; 
should the party say even a word about it he kills them. 

Having killed them in this manner, when the city was 
diminished a half share, he sent to tell the Treasurer {siiano) 
to come. He knows thoroughly that in order to kill that 
person he had been told to come. 

The Treasurer asked at the hand of the Treasurer's wife, 
" What shall I do for this ?" 

Thereupon the woman said, " You having gone, to the 
talk which the King says having said nothing [else] in reply, 
say * Eheyi ' (Yes),* to the whole." Having heard her word 
the Treasurer went to the palace. 

The King asked, *' Treasurer, is there rain in your 
quarter ?'' The Treasurer said " Eheyi, Lord." 

" Are you well now ?" he asked. The Treasurer, not 
saying another speech, to that also said, ^' Eheyi, Lord." 

In this manner they talked until the time for eating rice 
in the day time. To all he said, " Eheyi." 

Then the King said to the Treasurer, "Treasurer, now 
the time for eating rice has come, hasn't it ?" The Treasurer 
said, " Eheyi, Lord," 

Thereupon the King said, " Treasurer, let us go to bathe." 
The Treasurer said, ** Ehe}^, Lord." 

The King said, " Ask for the copper water-pot." The 
Treasurer said, '' Eheyi, Lord." Having said it and gone* 
he returned [after] asking for [and getting] it. 

^ A. very rdspectful forai of affirmative. 

26Z 
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Then the King said, ** Get in front." The Treasurer said, 
" Ehejd, Lord **; having said it the Treasurer got in front. 
Having gone to the river, the King took off his clothes, and 
putting on the bathing doth, [entered the water, and] asked 
the Treasurer, " Treasurer, won't you bathe ?" The 
Treasurer, having said, "Ehejd, Lord," remained on the 
rock. 

While the King was talking and going backwards and 
backwards, he was caught by an eddy in the water, and 
went to the bottom. Having sunk, when he was rising to 
the surface he said, *^ Treasurer, I shall die; draw me out 
quickly." Thereupon the Treasurer said, " Ehejd, Lord," 
[but did not move]. When he was going to the bottom the 
next time the King died. 

Then the Treasurer, taking the few Toyzl ornaments, 
came home. Having come, he said at the hand of the 
Treasurer's wife, " The King died," [and he gave an account 
of his death]. 

Thereupon the woman said, " O fool ! I said that indeed. 
Putting on those royal ornaments, go to the royal palace 
and say, 'It is I who am King; also I killed the King. 
If ye do not hearken to the things I say I will kill you 
also.' " 

The Treasurer did in that very way. The whole of the 
men of the city were afraid. Well then, the Treasurer 
exercising the sovereignty over the city, the Treasurer's wife 
became the Queen. 

Western Province. 



The Kahawana Sowing (Variant) 

AT a certain city there was a foolish King. At the time 
when the King says anything he kills the whole of the 
Ministers who do not give answer, " Yahapati " (It is good), 
to it. In this way, by not remembering to say Yahapati a 
great number of Ministers tasted death.^ By his doing 
thus, on account of his making this order [in the end] there 
was not a Minister for the King. 

^ Maerum hdSwdya, ate dying* 
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After that, he caused notice to be given by tom-toms in 
the city for a person to come for the ministership {c^maeptiya' 
kama). Because they were not willing to taste death anybody 
was unwilling to do it. 

At last, a drunken cheat having the name Jobbuw^ 
arrived. **Yahapati; be pleased to give me the office of 
Minister," he said. The King having said, ** Yahapati," 
gave him the office of Minister. 

While tune was passing, he spoke to the Minister one day, 
and said, '' Cannot I obtain profit by cultivating kahawanas 
(coins)?" 

Yahapati; you can get much gain by it," he said. 
If so, for the purpose of sowing them cause a chena to 
be cut," the King said to the Minister. 

The Minister, having said, " Yahapataeyi " (It is good), 
went away, and firstly having told the Chiefs (^adanlfUa) 
of the village to collect and bring Tamarind seeds, told the 
villagers to put in order a wide, level, open place on the 
border of a certain river. The villagers having put the 
Tamarind seeds into sacks and stitched them up, brought 
them. 

Having cut the chena, after it was completed the Minister 
having gone, asked the King for kahawanas [to sow in it]. 
The King said, " Take as many as you require for sowing 
in the chena." The Minister having brought the kaha- 
wanas home, caused the Tamarind seeds to be sown in the 
chena. 

After they sprouted, the King said he must go to look at 
the chena. The Minister inviting the King [to go], having 
gone in state {peraharin) with him, and caused the army 
to stay on one side, the King and the Minister went into the 
chena. Because, when the Tamarind seeds sprouted, many 
yotmg shoots were of golden colour* the King said, " These 
are very good." 

While he was walking there a long time, having arrived at 
weariness the King went to the river to bathe. In that 
river the water is very rapid. Because of it, at the time 

^ It is evident that some kahawapas were golden ones. See also 
voL i, p. 348, and the Appendix, p. 454. 
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wfaen tbe King desoended into the water he hegan to be 
dcawn down into the water. Thereapon, at the time when 
the King says, ^ Take hold of me/* the Minister, having 
said, ** Yahapati/' remained looking on. 

After the King had been swallowed up in the river and 
died, the Minister, having pat on the royal ornaments and 
gone away with the army, exercised the sovereignty of that 
city with renown. 

Ova Promnee. 



No. 240 

Concerning the Prince with his Life 

in his Sword 

IN a certain country there was a King. There were seven 
Princes for the King. Having instructed the whole 
seven, the King tried to fit them [for their position]. The 
party without wanting to do anything whatever passed the 
days in amusement. 

The King thought when he looked [at their idleness], 
" From this party of seven persons there is not an advan- 
tage/' and having punished {da4a gahald) the whole seven, 
^^ Go to any kingdom you can ; don't stay in this country/' 
he said. 

The seven persons speaking [together] said, " Our father 
the King told us to go !'' and the whole of them went. 

Out of them, the eldest Prince, took six flower seeds. The 
whole seven having arrived at a kingdom, to the youngest 
Prince the eldest Prince said, ** Getting any livelihood 
you can, remain in this country. At the place where 
you stay plant this flower seed for yourself. It having 
q)routed, when the flower tree has grown, on the tree a 
flower will blossom. At the time when the flower has faded 
come seeking me." Having told him thus he made the 
Prince stay in that country. 

In that very way he made the other five stay in five 
countries. Having given to those persons five flower seeds, 
he told them [about them] in the very way he told that 
Prince. 

To the last country the eldest Prince went. When he 
was living in that country doing cultivation work, one day 
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he went to walk in the midst of the forest. In the midst of 
the forest there is a house. The Prince saw it. Having 
gone to that rock house (cave), when he looked a Princess 
was [there]. 

He asked the Princess, *^ Are you a human daughter, or a 
Yaksa-daughter ?" 

Thereupon the Princess said, *' I am a daughter of a King. 
Having eaten food at night I went to sleep. That YakSL 
having brought me, I am in this rock house. I also do not 
know a path for going away; I stay in fear," the Princess 
said. 

Then the Prince asked the Princess, " Will you come to go 
with me ?" 

At that time the Princess having said, "It is good," 
the two together having botmded off, proceeded to the place 
where the Prince who went there stays. During the time 
while these persons are staying there obtaining a livelihood, 
the Prince's life is in his sword. Except that his brothers 
know that his life is in this sword, no other person knows. 

The Princess one day went to the river to bathe. While 
bathing there, three or four hairs of her head in the Princess's 
hair knot having become loosened and having floated, went 
away in the river. When the Prince of the King of that 
country was bathing lower down in the river, those hairs 
of her head which went became entangled on the hand of 
the Prince. When the Prince, having said, "What is 
this ?" was looking, it was a sort of long hairs of the head, 
hair of the head of gold colour, and about two fathoms' 
length. 

Having seen this hair, and known that these were the very 
best, like [those of] a royal Princess, he thought, " I must 
seek this Princess,"^ and went to the palace. Having taken 
the hairs of the head he showed them to his father the King. 
Having shown them he told hi^w to do whatever [was 
necessary], and seek and give him the Princess to whom this 
hair of the head belongs. 

He published by the notification tom-tom that to a person 
who, having found, gave her, he will give goods [amounting] 
to a tusk elephant's load. An old woman who stayed near 
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there said, ** I can.*' Having told the old woman to come, 
the King asked, '^ What do you want in order to go to seek 
the Princess ?" 

** I don't want anything, O Lord; I only want a boat," 
she said. So he gave her a boat. 

Having gone to the river taking the boat, the old woman 
sat in the boat, saying and saying lamentations, and having 
floated she went up^ the river. Having gone in that way, 
and tied the boat on that side, the old woman went to thei 
place where the Princess possessing that hair, and the Prince, 
are staying. 

When the old woman was going there the Prince was not 
at home. To the Princess the old woman said, ^' Ane ! 
Daughter, there is no person to look after me. Assist me 
for the sake of charity," she said. The Princess becoming 
grieved at it told the old woman to remain. 

After a little, the Prince came home. Having come he 
asked, ^^ This mother, a person from where is she ? What 
came she here for ?" 

Thereupon the Princess also [said], '^ She came and said, 
* There is no one to give me to eat !' Because of it, I being 
alone I said, ^ Remain with me,' " she said. 

While she was [there] in that way, at the time when the 
Prince was not [there] the old woman said to the Princess, 
*^ You having eaten and drunk, when you are lying down by 
way of fun ask the Prince, * Where is your life ?' " 

So the Princess asked the Prince, " Where is your life ?" 

At that time the Prince said, " My life is in my sword." 

Through the ignorance of the Princess regarding it, she 
told that old woman that his life is in the sword. Well 
then, the old woman from that day, having said that it was 
for putting in the hearth on rainy days, sought for firewood 
and heaped it up. When the old woman is going to sleep, 
every day having built a bon-fire she goes to sleep. 

One day during the day time, having been [there] at 
the time when the Prince is not there, she looked where the 
sword is. Thereupon, at night a rain began. Having said, 

^ In the MS. the words are gaUga^ahalafa, ' down the river,' an 
evident mistake, as the hair passed down with the current. 
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"To-day there is ram," she strengthened the baa-fire. 
After the Princess and the Prince went to sleep she brought 
the sword and put it in the bon-fire. 

Having arisen in the morning, when she looked the Prince 
having died the Princess began to lament. The old woman 
also falsely lamented. The two persons having been lament- 
ing and lamenting a little time, the old woman, calling the 
Princess, went to obtain shelter at another place. Havii^ 
gone there, and handed over the Princess to the King of 
that comitry, taking the presents also, the old woman went 
home. 

At that time the King told the Princess to take that 
Prince in marriage. Thereupon the Princess said, "My 
Prince is now dead only two or three days. Because of it 
I want time for a month." Having found an upper-story 
house very near there, he sent the Princess to stay in iht 
upper-story house in that street. 

Having seen that the flowers of the flower trees of the 
younger brothers of that Prince had faded, piis brothers] 
began to seek him. Seeking him, they went to the place 
where the Prince is dead. Having gone, these six persons 
together said, '' Where is the sword ?" and began to seek it. 
When seeking it, the sword having been in a heap of ashes 
they took it. Thereafter having taken the sword to the river, 
they cleaned it; at that time life was [re-]established for 
that Prince. Then the Prince having arisen spoke to those 
Princes, and having said, *^ Now then, go you to each of the 
places where you were," he did that cultivation work, and 
remained obtaining a livelihood [thus]. 

This one got news that that old woman having taken the 
Princess and given her to the King, received for hersdf 
presents and distinctions. At that time sorrow having gone 
to the Prince he went to seek the Princess. When [he was] 
going walking in the street in which is the Princess, the 
Princess saw that this one is going. The Prince did not 
see her. 

At that time the Princess began to write a letter. Having 
written the letter, the Princess remained in expectation of 
the time when the Prince is coming. The Prince, through 
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news that she is in that very street, came back. At that 
tune the Princess, having seen that the Prince is coming, 
taking the letter dropped it [so as] to fall in front of him. 
The Prince having taken the letter, when he looked at it 
and read it there was written, '* That old woman who stayed 
near us having deceived us and having brought and given 
me to the King, received for herself presents and distinctions. 
The King said to me that he must marry and give me to the 
King's Prince. Thereupon I said, ' My Prince is not dead 
a month now.' Because of it, asking for time for a month, 
I am staying in another house," there was written. "I 
said so through the thought that I shall obtain my Prince 
again. In three days more we are going to the church 
(palliya) to marry. Because of it, having got a horse 
carriage should you come on that day to the church we can 
escape and go off," there was written. 

Thereupon the Prince on the day she told him having got 
a horse carriage also, went near the church in the disguise 
of a horse-keeper, and halting the carriage, remained [there]. 

On the wedding day the King, the Prince, the Princess, 
the whole of the party, went in a horse carriage. The 
Princess saw that that Prince is staying like the horse- 
keeper, holding the horse. But when the Princess looking 
[at him] went into the church, the horse-keeper [Prince] 
having remained standing, becoming sleepy reclined a little. 
Then the Prince went to sleep. 

That Princess having got married and come, and having 
ascended into the carriage whith the Prince brought, not 
knowing that the Prince was asleep struck the horse, and 
making it bound went off as though she flew. The other 
people who were there, not observing the quarter to which 
the Princess went, went away. The King and the married 
Prince after that sought her; they did not meet with her. 
The sleeping horse-keeper Prince having ascertained that 
the carriage was not [there], weeping and weeping began to 
go along the path on which that Princess went. 

When the Princess was going in the midst of a forest 
wilderness, Vaeddis having been there came and watched 
in order to seize her. Having watched, they said to the 

VOL. III. 8 
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Prinoess, '^ If thou come not with us we will shoot and kill 
thee." 

Thereupon the Princess asked, " I can come with one of 
you. How shall I come with four or five persons ?" 

The Vaedd^ asked the Princess, " If so, how is it [to be]?*' 

Thereupon the Princess says, " You having been set in 
line, all at one discharge shoot. Having shot, I will join 
the person whose arrow should fall far, who came [after] 
picking up the arrow, and will come [with him]," she said. 

At that time the whole of the party having been fixed in 
line shot [for the arrows] to go very far. Having shot, all 
ran for the purpose of bringing the arrows. Thereupon the 
Princess having struck the horse, driving it off went away 
without being perceived. The VaeddSs having got the 
arrows and come, went away without the Princess. 

When she was going to that side from the forest wilderness 
in which are the Vaeddas, the Princess thought that should 
she go by the carriage she will be unable to escape. So 
she descended from the carriage to the ground, and having 
unloosed the horse drove it into the jungle. She rolled the 
carriage over into the jungle. 

The Princess having thrown away the Princess's dress, 
dressing like a Heftiy^ went away. In this manner she 
went to another kingdom. In that country, establishing 
shops, there was a rich Hettiy^- She api»roached near him. 
At that time the shopkeeper Het^iya having become much 
pleased with the [apparent] Hettiya, told him to remain 
there. Well then, the shopkeeper Hettiy^ asked, "Who 
art thou ?" 

Thereupon the I^rincess said, " I am a Hettit^ls. of a 
country; I came to establish a shop." 

The shopkeeper having heard that word, said, *^If so^ 
let us two trade in partnership." Having said [this] he 
handed over a shop to the Princess resembling a Hefti]^* 
He gave for it suitable servants. 

At that time this Princess says, " I having come to a new 
country, when estaUishing a shop have the thought to give 
a ddfM (free donation of food)« and secondly to establish 
the shop/* 
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Thereupon the shopkeeper Hettir^la having become 
pleased, and having said, ^' Let us two pay the amount that 
the cost comes to," they gave the d£na. 

Then that horse-keeper Prince having come, approached 
there. The Hettir&la having seen the horse-keeper gave 
him afans. The [Princess] Hettir^la after the man ate the 
food put him in a house and told the servants to shut the 
door. 

During that night having given the dSLna and having 
finished, " Whence are you ?" the new HettirSla asked the 
horse-keeper. 

At that time the horse-keeper said to that Hettirala, 
*' Ang ! Hettirala, I indeed am a royal Prince. The Princess 
whom I had married, driving off in the horse-carriage 
came here. I also having become hungry when coming 
here [saw that] there was an alms-house. Because of it I 
came here," he said. 

The Hettirlda, having cast ofE those clothes and put on 
clothes in the maimer of a Princess, came and asked, *^ Am 
I the Princess ?" 

Having said, '' You indeed are my Princess/' holding her 
hand he began to weep. The clothes that she wore like the 
Hettirala that Prince put on. After that, having gone near 
the shopkeeper Hettirala, they told him completely the 
things that occurred to these people. This Hettirtla having 
become pleased at it told them to stay at that very shop. 
The two persons trading at the shop and having become 
very wealthy, remained at that very city. 

Western Province, 



No. 241 

The Royal Prince and the Hetrirala^ 

IN a certain country both the royal Prince and the 
Minister-Prince were joined together by much friend- 
ship, it is said. Thus, having been in that way, one day the 
royal Prince having talked with the Minister-Prince, says, 
" Friend, we two having come to a foreign country, let us 
do trading." 

The Minister-Prince also having said, " It is good," the 
two persons taking as much money as each can carry for 
the purpose of trading, set off to go to a foreign country. 

During the time when they are going thus, the two having 
met with a junction of two roads, the two persons say, " We 
two having separated at these roads let us go to two dis- 
tricts." So speaking, having separated they went to two 
districts. 

Out of them, the royal Prince having arrived at the place 
where a courtesan woman is gambling, and having staked 
with the courtesan woman this money he brought, gambled. 
The courtesan woman won the whole of the money. Well 
then, the royal Prince having staked the clothes he was 
wearing, when he gambled the Prince lost them also. 

Well then, the Prince says, " It is good.^ If so, you and 
I having staked ourselves let us gamble." 

So speaking, staking each against the other they gambled. 
Thereupon the Prince lost. Having shaved the Prince's 
head, taking him for the state of labourer, while he was 
drawing water and washing pots, when the Hettirala of 

^ The Sinhalese title is, "The Royal Prince and the Minister- 
Prince " {aenuUi'kufndrayd). 
* This means here, " No matter." 
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that village was going by that street he saw the Prince who 
was washing and washing pots, and great sorrow having been 
produced for the Hettirkla, he spoke to the courtesan 
woman, and says, '^ The labourer who is washing these pots 
is of very white colour. It is not worth [while] taking this 
work from him. If you will give me him I can give him a 
suitable means of livelihood." 

Thereupon the courtesan woman says, " Yes, if there is 
sorrow for you concerning him; although I can give him I 
cannot give him without payment (nikan). Why ? He has 
let me in^ for a thousand masuran. If the Hetti-dder- 
brother give that money I can give him ; if not so, I cannot 
give him," the courtesan woman said. 

Then the Hettirila says, ** It is good. Taking the money 
from me give me him." 

The Hettirala gave the money; and taking the Prince 
and having arrived at his house the Hettirala having spoken 
to the Prince, asks, ** What can you do ?" 

The Prince saj^, " I can do anything." 

Thereupon the Hettirtla says, "Don't you do work 
[so as] to become tired. There are my shops ; you can stay 
at a shop." When he asked, "Can you [do] letter ac- 
counts ?"* the Prince said, " I can." When he said it, having 
said, " If so, go to my shop," he started him, and having 
gone with the Hettirala he gave him charge of the shop. 

Thereupon the Prince asks, " Do you give the shop goods 
on credit (nayata) and the like ? How is the mode of selling 
the goods ?" 

The Hettirala saj^, ** Yes, give them on credit. When 
giving them on credit don't merely give them; [after] 
writing the name give them." 

Thereupon the Prince having said, "It is good," and 
taking charge, from that time spoke to men who are going 
on the road. When the men came he asked, " Where are 
you going ? Where is your village ? What is your name ?" 
Afterwards he saj^, " It is good. Taking anything you want, 
go." Having said and said it, and having brought in that 

^ Mafia ahuw$ld Hyenni. 

3 Akuru gat^an, that is, " Can 3^011 keep accounts ?" 
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maimer all the men going on the road, in a week's time he 
finished the goods that were in the shop. During the time 
when he was giving the goods in that way, should anycme 
come and having given money ask for goods, taking the 
money he gave goods for the money. 

When he finished the goods in that manner, the HettitSla, 
not knowing [about it], having become much pleased, said, 
" You are very good, having looked vdth this promptitude 
at the account of the money for which you sold the goods* 
Bringing goods afresh will be good, will it not ?'' 

When he was preparing to look at the accounts, having 
brought the book in which he wrote the men's names, and 
a little money, [the Prince] placed them [before him]. The 
Hettiraia asked, " What is this ?'' 

Then the Prince says, " Why, what is it you are asking ? 
Have I blundered ? In the book, indeed, the names will 
be correct; having indeed written the names I gave the 
goods. I did not give goods to even a person without having 
written the name.'* 

The Hettirala sajrs, '" Ane 1 You are a great fool ; you are 
not a person who can do trading.'* Having said [this], ^ 

the Hettir3la, calling the Prince, went home again. ! 

Having gone [there], when three or four days were going f 

the HettirSla's wife began to scold the HettirSla, "For 
what reason are we causing this one to stay, and undergoing {{ 

expense by giving him to eat and to wear ?" When she • 

shouted to the Hettur&la, " If this thief is sitting unemployed, 
this very day having beaten him I shall drive him away,'* 
the Hettir^la asks the Prince, " Child, there are many cattle 
of mine; can you look after the cattle ?'* 

At that time the Prince says, "It is good; I can look 
after cattle." 

Thereupon the HettirSla having gone, calling the Prince, 
to the district where the cattle are, and having shown him 
the cattle, saj^, "All these cattle are mine. You must 
look after them, taking care of them very well. Do not 
send them into outside gardens. You must tie the fastening 
(baemma) well." 

Thereupon the Prince says, "It is good, Hetti-elder- 
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brother. Don^t be afraid. Having well tied the fastening 
I shall look after the cattle." 

Having started off the Hettirala and sent him away, the 
Prince placed each one of the cattle at each tree, and having 
tied the fastenings and tightened them to the degree that 
they were unable to take breath, was looking in the direction 
of the cattle. While he was there some cattle died, some were 
drawing the breath {i.e., gasping for breath). At that time, 
the time of eating cooked rice went by. 

The Hettirtla, having remained looking for the Prince's 
coming at the time of eating cooked rice during the day, 
when the time went by thought, *^ He is a great fool, isn't 
he ? Having sent the cattle into the gardens of others they 
have been seized, maybe." As he did not come at noon 
to eat cooked rice, he said, ^* I must go to look " ; and having 
come there, when he looked some had died at the very 
bottom of the trees to which they were tied, some are drawing 
and drawing breath. 

The Hettirala asks the Prince, ** Why, fool, what a thing 
this is you did I Do you look after cattle in this way ?" 
Having said [this], he scolded him. 

Thereupon the Prince says, "What is the Hetti-dder- 
brother saying ? The Hetti-elder-brother said at first, 
* Having tied the fastenings well, look after them, not letting 
(neHdl) them go into the gardens of others.' I tied the 
fastenings well, and stayed looking at them. What is it 
you are saying ? Have I tied them badly ? If there is a 
fault in the tying, tell me." 

Well then, the Hettirila being vathout a reply to say, 
[thought], " Because I told this fool to tie the fastenings 
well, he, thinking foolishly, in observance of the order killed 
my few cattle. I was foolish; this fool will not have the 
ability to do this work ;" and he went, calling the Prince 
again, to the Hettir^la's house. 

When he is there three or four days, in the very [same] 
manner as at first the Hettirila's wife began to scold the 
Hettir&la: — "Having come calling this thief again, is he 
simply sitting down ? Even for a day there will not be 
[the means] here to give this one to eat, sitting down un- 
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employed. This very day I will drive him from the 
house." Having said various things she scolded the 
HettirSla. 

Thereupon the Hettirala having spoken to the Prince 
asks, " Can you plough rice fields ?" 

At that time the Prince says, " It is good. I am able to 
do that work." 

Thereupon the Hettirala says, "It is good. If so get 
ready to go to-morrow morning." 

Having given the Prince a plough also, and having arisen 
at daybreak, the Hettirala set off to go on a journey. 
Calling the Prince on the journey on which he is going, and 
having gone and shown the Prince the Hettirala's fields, 
he says, "Look there. From the place where that egret 
is perched plbugh to that side until the time when I have 
gone on this journey and come back." 

Well then, this Prince says to the Hettirala, " It is good, 
Hetti-elder-brother. Let Him go on the journey He is 
going.^ I will plough to the place where the egret is." 

Taking over the charge, and having started off the Hetti- 
rala and sent him away, he tied the yoke of bulls in the 
plough. When he went driving them to the place where 
the egret is, the egret having gone flying perched at another 
place. Driving the yoke of bulls he went there also. The 
egret having gone flying from there also, perched at another 
place. Driving the yoke of bulls he went there also. From 
there also the egret having gone flying, perched at another 
place. Thereupon the Prince, driving the yoke of bulls 
and having gone to the root of the tree, taking a large stick 
and beating and beating the yoke of bulls, says, "Why, 
bulls (gonnuni) I Go to the place where the egret is. Should 
you two not go to the place where the egret is I shall not 
succeed in escaping from the Hettirala; to-day there is 
not any work [done], and I myself did not eat." Saying 
and saying [this], he began to beat the yoke of bulls. While 
he was there beating and beating them it became night. 

The Hettirala, also, having made that journey, came to the 
house. Having come there the HettirSLla asks, he asks 

^ The third petson used honorifically instead of the second. 
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from the house people, " Hasn't the fool himself who went 
to the rice field come ?" 

Thereupon the house people say, " After he went with the 
Hetti-elder-brother in the morning, he did not come back." 

The Hettirala says, ^^ Apoyi ! As that fool himself came 
not there will be some accident or other !" 

Quickly having gone running to the rice field, when he 
looked, at no place in the rice field had [the ground] been 
ploughed, and he does not see the yoke of bulls or the man. 
When the Hettirala looks on that and this side, the Prince 
whom the Hettirala came to seek having seen him, breaking 
a large cudgel he began to beat the yoke of bulls more and 
more, as though he did not see him. 

Thereupon the HettirSia, having heard this noise when 
he looked, having heard it and gone running, asks, ^' Why, 
fool ! What is this you are doing ?" 

The Prince saj^, *' Go away, go aside. From the morning 
itself I drove and drove this yoke of bulls [so as] to go to the 
place where the egret is. They did not go yet. You are 
good, the way the bulls have been trained 1" Having said 
[this], the Prince began to scold the Hettirala. 

Thereupon the Hettirala says, " Yes, the way that yoke 
of bulls has been trained is indeed not good. Because the 
bulls will not go up trees those bulls are not good. After- 
wards taking a yoke of bulls that go up trees you can plough. 
Let us go now, to go home." Having said [this], he came 
calling the Prince. 

The Hettirala's wife asks, "Even to-day did that fool 
do even that work ?" 

The Hettirala says, " To-day indeed don't speak to that 
fool. He has been very angry. Because he was angry I 
came calling him, without speaking anjrthing." 

Thereupon the woman having been silent that day, on 
the next day began to scold the Hettirala and the Prince. 
The Hettirala having thought, " Should I remain causing 
this fool to stay he will cause much loss to me. Having 
gone, taking him, and having spoken to my son-in-law, 
I must put him in a ship and send him away." Having 
thought thus, and having spoken to the Hettir^la's wife, he 
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sa3^, '^ Don't you scold; I am sending him away soon." 
Thereupon the woman remained without making any talk. 

Then the HettirSLla says, *' Taking him I must go to- 
morrow or the next day; having prepared a suitable thing 
(food) for it give me it.*' Thereupon the woman having 
gone, and very wdU prepared a food box to give to her 
daughtCT and son-in-law, and f or thcj^e two perscxis to eaJt 
for food on the road a package of cooked rice, gave him 
them. 

The Hettir&la tied them well, and taking also a suit 
(coat and cloth, kuttamak) of the Heftirila's new clothes to 
wear when they got near the son-in-law's house, and having 
tied them in one bundle, and called the Prince, he says, 
" We two must go on a journey and return. Can you go ?" 

When he asked the Prince, the Prince says, " It is good; 
I can go." 

The Hettirala having said, "If so, take these two 
bundles," gave him the two packages. Just as he is taking 
the two bundles in his hand, the Prince asks, " What are 
these ?" 

Thereupon the Hettir&la says, "One bundle is my 
clothes; one is things for us for the road, to eat." 

The Prince taking them, when he was starting to go on 
the journey the Hettirala's wife gave him yet a package. 
The Prince asks, " What is this ?" 

Thereupon the woman says, " For our son-in-law there is 
need of snakes' eggs ; in that packet there are snakes' eggs. 
Having gone, give that packet into either son-in-law's 
hand or daughter's hand." The Prince, taking the packet, 
put it away. 

The Hettirala, dressing well, mounted upon the back of 
a horse, and calling the Prince went ofi. When he had gone 
a considerable distance, the Prince alone ate the package 
which she prepared and gave him to eat ior the road. 
Taking the food which was in the packet that she told him 
to give to the son-in-law, having said they were snakes* 
eggs, he ate of them to the possible extent; and having 
thrown the remaining ones there and here, and seen an ant- 
hill on the path when coming, he broke a stick, and taking 
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it, prodding and prodding [the ground] round the ant-hill 
he began to cry out. The HettirSla- having tinned back, 
when he looked the Prince says, ^' The snakes that were in 
this packet, look ! they entered this ant-hill !" Thereupon 
the Hettirila, ascertaining that he is telling lies, having 
said, ^^ It is good; if so, you come on," calling him, goes on. 

At that time, the time for eating cooked rice at noon having 
arrived, the Hettirala, stopping the horse, said, " Bola, I 
am now hungry. Take out even the packet which you 
brought to eat for the road." 

Thereupon to the HettirSlla the Prince says, "Hetti- 
elder-bro^er, what is this 3rou say ? Because you said, 
* They are for the road, to eat,* I threw them away for the 
road to eat, and came. For eating for the road, what shall 
we eat ?" 

Well then, much anger having gone to the Hettir&la, 
because there was not a thing to do he said, " If so, come, 
to go." 

As they were going, the HettirSla, having htmger which 
he was unable to besur, says to the Prince, " Bola, can you 
climb this tree, and pluck a yoimg coconut for me and give 
it ?" Thereupon the Prince says, " I can." 

Having climbed the tree, and gone round the stems of the 
branches of the tree, holding two stems firmly, with his two 
feet he began to kick down the clusters of [ripe] coconuts 
into the jungle, and the clusters of young coconuts into the 
jungle. Thereupon the HettirSLla having descended from 
the horse's back, began to shout, ** H& ! HSl ! Don't pluck 
them, don't pluck them !" At that time the person who 
owned the place having come, prepared to beat him. 

Thereupon the He^tirala says, " It is I who sent him up 
the tree to make him pluck a young coconut. He is a great 
fool; don't beat him." 

The man, treating with respect the Hettir^la's saying, 
said, "It is good. If so, having eaten as many young 
coconuts as possible, go ye " ; and the man went away. 

Thereupon the Prince having eaten young coconut with 
the Hettirala, when they set off to go the Hettir^la says, 
** Having struck [thy hand] on my head, swear thou in such 
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a way that thou wUt not go [in future] by even a foot-bridge 
{edan^a) in which a coconut trunk is laid, putting [out of 
consideration] going up a coconut tree." 

Thereupon the Prince having struck on the Hettirala's 
head, swears, " I will not go up a coconut tree, and I will not 
go by a foot-bridge in which a coconut trunk is placed." 
Having sworn this, they began to go. 

When going they met with a bridge in which a great many 
coconut trunks were placed. The Hettirala having gone 
to the other side, spoke to the Prince, [telling him to follow]. 
Thereupon the Prince says, " Ane ! I cannot come. Having 
struck on the head of the Hetti-elder-brother and sworn, 
how can I come ?" 

Thereupon the Hettirtla having descended from the back 
of the horse, came [across]; and lifting up the Prince and 
having gone [over], placed him on the other side. Through 
that disturbance the cloth that was on the Hettirala's head 
fell on the ground. The Heftirala did not see it. The 
Prince having seen that the cloth fell, took it with his foot, 
and having thrown it into the bush went on. 

When going a considerable distance, ascertaining that 
the cloth on the Hettirala's head was not [there], he 
asks the Prince, " My cloth fell on the ground; didn't you 
see it ?" 

Thereupon the Prince says, " The thing which the Hetti- 
elder-brother has thrown away when coming, why should 
I bring ? I threw it into the bush with my foot." 

Then the HettirSLla says, " Since you threw away the cloth 
and came, beginning from this time when anjrthing has fallen 
from us don't leave it and come." 

The Prince says, " It is good. If so, beginning from this 
time, without throwing it away I will bring it." 

Beginning from there, taking the horse-dimg and earth 
from the staUng-place he went along putting and putting 
them in the Hettirala's clothes box. Having gone there, 
when they came near the house of the Hettirala's daughter, 
[the Hettirala] having spoken to the Prince asking for the 
bundle of clothes, he unfastened it. When he looked, he 
saw that the horse-dung and mud were in the bundle of 
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clothes, and much anger having gone to the Heftir^la, he 
said, " ^ ! Enemy, what is this ?" 

Thereupon the Prince says, "What, Hetti-elder-brother, 
are you saying ? At first you said, * Don't throw away 
anjrthing that falls from us.' What is this thing you are 
saying now ?" 

Then the Hettirala thought to himself the word he said 
at the beginning was wrong; bearing it because of it, he 
says, " With these clothes on my back I cannot go to the 
house of son-in-law's people. My clothes are very dirty. 
I shall come when it has become night. Thou having gone 
immediately {daemmama) say that I am coming." Having 
said [this], and told the Prince the road going to the house, 
he started him. 

Thereupon the Prince having gone to that house and 
having spoken, says, " The Hetti-elder-brother started and 
came in order to come with me. Thereupon he got a 
stomach-ache.^ Before this also^ he got a stomach-ache. 
The Hetti-elder-brother having told me the medical treat- 
ment he applies for the stomach-ache, and started me quickly, 
sent me to prepare the medicine," he said. 

Thereupon the HettirSla's daughter having become much 
afraid, asked, *^ What is the medicine ?" 

The Prince says, "Don't be afraid; it is not a difl&cult 
medicine [to prepare]. Taking both coconut oil of seven 
years and the dust of M^-Vi (the largest kind of paddy), and 
having ground them together, when you have made ball- 
cakes (aggald), and placed them [ready], it will do; that 
indeed is the medicine. Don't give him any other thing 
to eat." 

Thereupon, the Hettirtla's daughter very quickly having 
ground up coconut oil and Ma-Vi dust, and made ball-cakes, 
placed them [ready]. When, after a very long time, the 
Hettirala came, quickly having given him to wash his face, 
hands, and feet, as soon as he had finished she gave him that 
ball-cake to eat. 

Thereupon the HettirSla thinks, " My daughter and son- 
in-law having become very poor, are now without a thing 

^ Ba4e gdyak saedundya. ^ Mifa palamuwenut. 
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also to eat " ; but through shame to ask he remained without 
speaking. Well, then, at the time for eating rice at night, 
although the whole of the [other] persons ate cooked rice 
and finished, she did not give cooked rice to the Heftirala. 
Having made ready [the necessary things, — ^mat and 
pillow] — to sleep, only, she gave them. 

The Hettirala lay down. Having been in hunger during 
the da3rtime and night, when he had eaten the ball-cakes he 
began [to experience the purgative eSeict of the oil]. After 
he had [been affected] four or five times, being without 
water to wash his hands and feet, having spoken to the 
Prince he asks, '' Bola, the water is finished; there is not a 
means to wash my hands and feet. Didn't you see a place 
where there is water ?" 

Thereupon the Prince says, " I saw it. There is a sort 
of water-pot." Having gone to the place where there are 
pots of palm juice, and filled a cooking pot, he brought the 
palm juice, and saying it was water gave it. 

Thereupon the whole of his body having been smeared 
with the palm juice, he says, *^ Bola, this is not water; it is a 
sort of palm juice. Seek something to wipe this, and give 
me it.'' 

Then the Prince having torn in two the pillow that was 
[there] for placing the head upon, gave him the cotton to wipe 
aS the palm juice. When tilie Hettirala was wiping off the 
palm juice with the cotton, the palm juice and cotton having 
held together, it became more difficult than it was. There- 
upon having become very angry with the Prince, and having 
looked to that and this hand, finding a httle water and 
slightly washing himself he came to the bed, and made ready 
to go to sleep. Again [the purgative affected him violently, 
and he was compelled to utilise a cooking-pot which the 
Prince brought him]. When he was removing it in the 
early morning, unobserved by the people at the hoiise, [the 
Prince] having gone running sajrs to the Hettirala's daughter, 
"Look there. Last night it was very difficult for your 
father. Having become angry that you did not pay atten- 
tion to him he is going away." 

Thereupon the Hettirala's daughter having gone, em- 
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braced the Hetfirila. When she embraced him, the 
Hettir^la and the HeftirSla's daughter were [befouled by 
the contents of the vessel]. 

The Hettu^la^ having become very angry said, " He having 
done me much injury until this time, now he smeared this 
on my body, didn't he ?" Being unable to bear it, and 
having told his son-in-law all these matters in secret, *^ Taking 
him. we wiU go away and put him in a distant country." 
he said. 

The son-in-law having said, " It is good," and having 
spoken to the Prince, says, " We two are to go on a journey. 
The three [of us] having gone together, let us return." So 
saying, on the following day after that, the Hettirala, and 
the Prince, and the Hettit&la's son-in-law, the three persons 
together, went to the wharf (naew-totta). 

Thereupon the Prince thought, "Now then, it is not 
good; I must spring off and go." Having thought [this], 
when he said to the two persons, " I must go aside [for 
necessary reasons]," the two said, " If so, having gone, 
come back." 

Having gone running from there to the place where the 
Hettirala's daughter is, he says, " They told me to ask for 
the money which he gave yesterday to be put away, and to 
go back quickly." Having said it, asking for [and getting] 
the money from the Hettiya's daughter, he bounded off and 
ran, and in much time arrived at his city. 

The Hettirala and the HettirSla's son-in-law having 
remained looking till the Prince comes, said, " Let that fool 
go to any place he wants." When they went home, ascer- 
taining that he went [after] taking the money also, [they 
searched until] they became much fatigued, but did not 
succeed in finding him. 

The Minister-Prince, who having joined with the royal 
Prince went away, [after] trading very well and gaining 
profit, again arrived in happiness at the city. Having seen 
the royal Prince, while the two are [there], having discussed 
each other's happiness and sorrow, and binding their friend- 
ship in the very first manner, when the royal Prince's father 
the King died, the royal Prince was appointed to the 
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sovereignty, and gave the post of Chief Minister to the 
Minister-Prince. 

Western Province, 

{By Saddhunanda Sthavira of Ratmalana Wihdra.) 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (IQiowles), 2nd ed., p. 149, a yormg man 
who went to gamble lost eveiything he possessed, and was himself 
made a prisoner until he was rescued by his wife. 

Regarding some of the Hettir&la's experiences, see the story of 
the Moghul and his servant, of which a condensed account is ap- 
pended to the tale numbered 195 in this volume. 

In " The Story of Hokka," given by Mr. W. Goonetilleke in The 
Ori&nialist, vol. i, p. 131 ff., there is the incident of the tying up of 
the cattle. The order of the Gamarftla was that the man was to 
look after them, but the Sinhalese word baiapiya means also " look 
at," and the servant acted accordingly after tying up the cattle, 
the result being that they were too weak to stand when the Gamar&la 
went to inspect them. 



No. 242 

Prince Sokka^ 

AT a certain city, a lion having been caught by the King 
of the city had been put in a house. While the King's 
Prince and the Minister's Prince were playing at ball near 
the house in which was the lion, the royal Prince's ball fell 
into the cage in which the lion is lying. Thereupon the 
Prince asked the lion for the ball. Then the lion said, 
" Should you let me go I will give the ball." Then the Prince 
having said, ^'It is good," and having cheated him, asking for 
[and getting] the ball remained without letting the lion go. 

Having come on the following day, while those two were 
plajdng at ball, that day, also, the royal Prince's ball went 
and fell at the place where the lion is. The Prince that day 
also asked the lion for the ball. 

At that time the lion says, ^^ You shaU not cheat me as on 
that day, indeed; to-day indeed, unless you let me go I shall 
not give it." Then the Prince having let the lion go, asking 
for [and getting] the ball, played. 

The King having come, when he looked the lion was not 
[there]. " Where is the lion ?" the King asked the party of 
Ministers. The party of Ministers said, " By the Prince the 
lion [was] sent away." 

Then the King having said, "Should the disobedient 
Prince remain at this palace I will kill him," sorrow seized 
the Queen regarding it, and having given the Prince ex- 
penses, and given him also a horse, and said, ** Having gone 
to any country you like, get a living," sent him oflE. 

The Prince having moimted on the horse, when he was 

^ The Sinhalese title is, " Concerning the Royal Prince and the 
Minister-Prince ." 

VOL. III. 285 T 
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going the Minister-Prince (son of the Minister), the friend 
of the Prince, asked, " Where are you going ?" 

Then the Prince says, "Having been guilty of sending 
away the lion, it has occurred that I am to go away, not 
staying in this country." 

Thereupon, the Minister-Prince, having said, "If my 
friend the Prince be not here my remaining is not proper," 
set off to go with the Prince. 

Having set out, when the two had gone a little far to- 
gether, [they saw that] a letter had been written, and fixed 
on a tree. Having tsken the letter, when they looked in 
it there was said that should one go to the right district 
good will happen, should one go to the left district evil 
will happen. Thereupon, having looked at the letter the 
Minister- Prince went to the right district, the royal Prince 
went to the left district. 

While the royal Prince was going he met with a gambling 
place. He, also, having gone there gambled. Having 
gambled he lost all the money he took. After that, being 
without money, while he was staying looking on, owing to 
a rich Hetfijr&'s being there he sold him the horse, and taking 
the money played [again]. That also he lost. 

After that, having written himself as the slave of the 
Hettiy2> and having said, " Should I be imable to bring 
back the money I will do slave work," taking the money he 
gambled [again]. That also he lost. 

At that time, the HettiyS, having mounted upon the 
horse, calling the Prince for the horsekeepership went away. 
The Hettiy^ having gone home established the name 
" Sokka "1 for the Prince. 

That Sokka he told to look after the horse, having well 
attended to it and bathed it. That SokkSl not giving food 
and water to the horse, the horse went decrepit. Owing to 
it, the HettirSLla having become angry, said, " SokkS, you 
cannot look after the horse. Because of it, work you in the 
flower garden," 

Then Sokkt says, " Hettir&lahSLmi, in our kingdom it was 

*• Sdha-^ ekd^ the one of aorrows ; he was not awaie that the sorrows 
were to be his own. 
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that very work that was mine. I am much accustomed to 
it." Havmg said this he took charge. [After] taking charge, 
every day uprooting and uprooting the best {lit,, good good) 
flower trees (plants) he began to plant [them afresh]. 

The Hettir&la having gone one day, when he looked saw 
that all the flower trees had died. Having said, ^* SokkSL, 
thou canst not [do] this work ; thou hast completely done for 
my flower garden," he beat him. 

He said, '" After that, that work is of no use for thee," and 
gave him charge of a plantain garden. Having handed it 
over he said, '^ Sell the plantains; having brought the money 
thou art to give it to me." 

Then Sokkft said, '^It is good, Hettir^lahSlmi ; I am 
accustomed to that work." 

Well then, what does that SokkSL do ? Leaving aside the 
ripe plantains, having cut the inunature plantains he takes 
them to the shop. No one taking them, having brought 
them back he throws them away. By this means, all the 
plantain garden went to waste. 

The Hettitila having gone one day, when he looked the 
plantain garden had been destroyed. Thereupon, having 
called SokkSl, and having said, " Where is the revenue ob- 
tained from this ? Thou art a YakS come to eat me," he 
became angry, and scolded him. 

Having said, ^' Thou canst not do that work. Look here 
{Menna) ; from to-day attend thou to the grazing of these 
cattle," he gave him charge of them. 

Then SokkS, having said, ^'It is good, HettiralahSmi. 
In our country I do that for a livelihood; I am well accus- 
tomed to it," took charge of them. Taking charge, he went 
driving the cattle to the jungle. 

Having gone there he looked for a bull to eat, and having 
killed it, cutting a haunch he came home [with it]. At that 
time the Hettir&la having seen the haimch of flesh, asked, 
" What is that, Sokkfi ?" 

Then Sokk£ says, ** As I was going a leopard was [there], 
seizing a deer. Then I said * Hii.' Then the leopard sprang 
of! and ran away. After that, because I was unable to bring 
it I came [after] cutting off a haunch." 
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Thereupon the HeftiriLlahlmi said, '^ SokkSL, it is good/' 
and stroked his head, and said, '* Give ye abundantly to eat 
to Sokka." 

By that method he began to bring the haunch every day, 
one by one. The Hettir^ and the Hetti-woman on those 
days were very kind to Sokkl. 

When a few days had gone, because of the eating of the 
deer's meat it appeared that the cattle of the herd were 
finished. Then, having called Sokka, he asked, "Where 
are the cattle ?" 

Sokka says, '^ I could not drive the cattle to the stalls; 
they are in the jimgle." 

The Hettirila, not trusting the word he said, went into 
the jungle to look at the cattle. When he was gomg, the 
stench [of the dead bodies] began to strike hkn to the extent 
that he was unable to go into the jungle. Having gone in, 
when he looked he saw that there are the heads and legs of 
the cattle. " SokkSl is good ! I ate the meat. I must kill 
Sokka," he got into his mind. 

The HettirSla had taken a contract to give firewood to 
a ship. He told SokkSl to cut firewood by the yard account 
for the ship. Because he must give firewood once a month, 
having cut the firewood by the yard account he was to heap 
it up. At that time, SoldcS, having said, " It is very good, 
HettinLlahtmi," taking that work also, went for cutting 
firewood. 

The ship came after a month. The Hettirala went and 
looked, in order to give the firewood. There were only 
three or four yards of firewood; there was no firewood to 
give to the ship. When the ship person, having called the 
Hettirila, asked for the firewood, there being no firewood 
to give a great fault occurred. Having fined the Hettirala 
he destroyed the firewood contract. 

" After SokkSl came there was great loss of money; this 
one lost it. I must kill him," the Hettirtla got into his 
mind. 

Getting it in his mind, he said to the Hetti-woman, " I 
am going to the quarter in which yoimger sister is. Having 
prepared something to eat on the road please give me it." 
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The Hetti-woman having prepared a box of sugared food, 
and made ready a box of dothes, and tied them as a pingo 
(carrying stick) load, placed [them ready]. 

The Hettirala having arisen at dawn in the morning and 
momited on horse-back, and said, " SokkS,, taking that pingo 
load, come thou," the Hettir^a went on horse-back in front. 

SokkS, while going on and on {yaddi yaddi), ate the sugared 
food until the box was finished. When going a little far in 
that manner, the whip that was in the Hettirala's hand fell 
down. Sokka picked it up and threw it into the jungle. 

The Hettirala, having gone a little far, asked, "Where 
[is the whip], Bola ? You met with it." 

Thereupon SokkS, said, " I don't know; there is no whip." 

Then the Hettirtla having become angry, said, "Thou 
must bring anjrthing that falls, whether from me or from the 
horse," and he scolded him. 

After that, Sokk§ picked up the dung which the horse 
dropped, and began to put it in the clothes box. In that 
way and this way, at noon the time for eating came. 

On that road there was a travellers' shed. For the 
purpose of eating food at that travellers' shed they halted. 
Having opened the box in order to eat, when [the Hettirala] 
looked there was nothing of food in the box. " Where is 
the food that was in this ?" he asked Sokka. 

Sokkt said, " I don't know what was [in it] when it was 
given to me, indeed." 

The Hettirala being very himgry, and in anger with 
Sokka also, started to go. Having gone, when they were 
coming near his younger sister's village he said to Sokk§, 
" Go thou, and tell them to be quick and cook a little food 
because I am fatigued." 

Then Sokka having gone said to the Hettirala's younger 
sister and brother-in-law, " The Hettirala is coming; as he 
has become ill he is coming. Because of it, he does not eat 
anjrthing. He said that having removed the shells from 
unripe pulse and prepared balls of it, you are to place them 
[ready] ; and that having killed a fowl for me I am to eat it 
with cooked rice, he said. The Hettirala at night is him- 
self accustomed to salt gruel." 
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Afterwards that party, having prepared them, gave them 
in the evening. The Hettir^ because of fatigue having 
eaten these things and drunk a great deal of salt gruel, went 
to sleep. (It is necessary to draw a veil over the nocturnal 
difficulties of the HettirSlla owing to the purgative action 
of his evening's repast. In the morning) the Hettir&la 
thought to himself, *' It is SokkSL himself makes the whole 
of these traps. Because of it I must kill him." 

Well then, having said, *' We must go," and having opened 
the clothes box, when he looked horse-dung had been put 
[in it]. Then at the time when the Hettir^ asked, *' SokkiL, 
what is this ?" he said, ** That day you told me to take any- 
thing that falls from the Hettir^a or from the horse. Be- 
cause of it I put these things away; I put them in that, with- 
out omitting one." 

After that, having set off, they went away to go home. 
Having gone a considerable d^tance, when they were 
approaching the house he said to Sokk^, '^ Go thou, and as 
there has been no food for me for two days or three days, tell 
grandmother to prepare something for food." 

Having said '*H§," SokkS having gone running, says, 
" Grandmother, madness having seized him, the Hettir&la 
is coming. No one can speak [to him] ; then he beats them. 
You will be unable to be rid of it." He said all these 
words. 

Then the grandmother asked, " What, Sokki, shall we do 
for it ?" 

Thereupon Sokk§ says, '' Putting on a black cloth and a 
black jacket, take two handfuls of branches, and without 
speaking having gone in front of him, please wave them." 

Having said it and come running back to the HettirSlla, 
he said, *^ Hettiralahami, there is no means of doing any- 
thing in that way. Madness having seized grandmother 
she is dancing, [after] putting on a black cloth and a black 
jacket, and breaking two handfuls of branches." 

When the Hettirila was asking at the hand of SokkS, 
" What shaU I do for it ?" Sokka said, " Breaking two 
handfuls of branches, and having gone without even speaking* 
please strike them on the head of grandmother." 
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Thereupon the Hettirftla, havfaig gone in that very way, 
without speaking began to beat her. The grandmother 
also began to beat the Hettirala. In this way constantly 
for half a day they beat each other. Afterwards having 
recovered their reason, when he learnt, while they were 
speaking, that it was a work of SokkSL's, he thought of 
injuring him. 

On the following day after that, he wrote a letter to the 
Hettirala's brother-in-law: "In some way or other please 
kill the person who brings this letter.'' Having said, " Go 
and give this letter, and bring a reply from brother-in-law," 
he gave it into Sokk^'s hand. 

Sokka, taking the letter, went to a travellers* shed on the 
road. While he was there yet [another] man came there. 
Having broken open this letter and shown it to the man, he 
asked, " What things are in this letter ?'' 

The man, having looked at the letter, said, ** * The person 
who brings this letter has caused a loss to me of three or four 
thousand pounds.' Because of it, it is said [that he is] to 
kiUhim." 

Thereupon SokkS, having thrown the letter away, went 
to a house, and asking for pen and ink and having come 
back, told that man and caused him to write the [following] 
letter:— "The person who brings this letter has been of 
great assistance to me. Because of it, having given to him 
your daughter [in marriage], give him a half share of your 
landed property." Having taken it and gone, he gave it. 

Thereupon the HettirSla's brother-in-law having looked 
at the letter and having been pleased, married to him and 
gave him his eldest daughter;^ and having given him a half 
share of his money, and told him to go again to the place 
where this Hettiya is, sent him away. 

Well then, the Prince whom the HettijrSl caught, taking 
his Hetti wife, went away to the district where the Minister- 
Prince is. 

Western Province. 

^ This incident occuis in Folklore of the Santal Parganas (Rev. 
Dr. Bodding), p. 261, the yoimg man beingaservant who was playing 
tricks on a fanner and had burnt his house down. 
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In the AvMturss du Gourou Paranuuia (Dubois), p. 312, while 
the Gum and his foolish disciples were on a journey, the Guru being 
on horseback, the branch of a tree caught his turban, and it fell 
down. Thinking his disciples would pick it up he said nothing at 
the time. As he had previously told them to do nothing without 
orders, however, they left it. When he afterwards asked for it and 
found it was not brought, he scolded them, and sent one to fetch it, 
at the same time giving them orders to pick up everything that fell 
from the horse. While the disciple was returning with the turban 
he accordingly collected and stored in it the horse's droppings that 
he found on the road, and handed over the bundle to his master. 
The Guru made them wash the turban, and told them when they 
grumbled at being reprimanded for obeying his orders, " There are 
articles that are worthy of being picked up, and others that are 
unworthy of it." 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 81, two brothers 
who had run away from home came to a place where the road bifur- 
cated, and found there an inscription on a stone, which contained 
a warning that one of the roads should be avoided. The adventurous 
elder brother went on this road and was robbed by a witch; the 
younger one selected the other, and after being wrecked became a 
King. 

In The Orientalist, vol. i, p. 131 ff., Mr. W. Goonetilleke gave 
" The Story of Hokk&," in which the man who was sent in advance 
to announce the coming of the GamarSla, told the dau^ter that he 
could take only paddy dust. He left in anger on the following 
morning, and sent Hokk& to let his wife know of his return. Hokki. 
advised her to meet her husband clothed in rags and sitting on an 
Bdan^a, or foot-bridge. In the dusk, Hokk&, who was in front, 
kicked her ofiE, calling her " Bitch," and she fell into the stream and 
was drowned, the Gamaraia thinking it was a dog. The Gamarftla 
had previously mutilated Hokka's elder brother, as related in 
No. 195, and Hokk& was determined to have his revenge. 

The portion omitted on p. 290 will be foimd at the end of the 
Additional Notes, by those who wish to see how the villager treats 
such matters. 



No. 243 

The Affectionate Prince 

IN a certain city there was a King; the King was married. 
If the Queen bore a Prince they rear the Prince ; if she 
bore a Princess, at the very time when she was bom, [even] 
should she be alive, they bury her. This order is a thing 
commanded by the King. 

The King's Queen formerly having given birth to a first- 
bom Prince, and having reared him and been satisfied with 
him, he continued to stay there. During the time while he 
was there the Queen bore yet a Princess. 

Then the King told them to bury the Princess. The 
midwife having given her into the hand of a man told him 
to bury her. So the man in order to bury the Princess took 
her and went to the burial groimd. 

At that very time, as the elder Prince of the King, who 
had been for sport, was coming back, he saw that this man 
[after] putting this Princess into a bimdle was going to the 
ground for new burials; and he asked the man, ''What is 
that you are going with, [after] making it into a bundle ?" 

The man said, " In this bimdle is your younger sister. Sir." 

Then the Prince said, " Ane ! Stop there for me to look 
at her a little.'' So the man stopped. 

When this Prince went and looked, she was a Princess 
who was beautiful to the extent that through sorrow he 
could not look at her. Thereupon asking the man for the 
Princess, what does this Prince do ? Having given her to 
another woman, having given sufficient hire for it, he said, 
" Having very thoroughly brought her up imtil she reaches 
maturity, not showing her to anyone, hand her over to me." 
The woman said. " It is good." 

293 
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Well then, the Princess in not much time had reached 
maturity. After that, this Prince, sewing suitable robes 
for the Princess, came, and causing the Princess to put them 
on went with her to the palace at which he stayed. 

Then the King, havmg become angry at the Prince, con- 
trived a stratagem to kill her, that is, he wrote to a great 
person of the city, "My Princess is [here]. To kill the 
Princess make ready an eating (feast) at your house, and 
having put poison into the food for the Princess send a letter 
to all of us to come for the eating." 

So the great man having made it ready just like that, 
sent a letter to this King for all who are at the royal palace 
to come. Thereupon the King, having looked at the letter, 
prepared to go there. 

This Prince perceived that it was a device which was 
adopted by the King for the purpose of killing the Princess. 
Having perceived it and told those parties to go before, at 
the time when they were going this Prince and his younger 
sister, both of them, mounted on a cart (carriage), and went 
along another path to the midst of a forest. As they were 
going on, leaving the forest wilderness behind, there was a 
city which a [wild] tusk elephant, having come, is making 
desolate. They went to the city. While they were going 
to the city it did not become light. 

As this Prince and Princess were going, not knowing 
that there is a tusk elephant laying waste the city, the 
tusk elephant walked through the whole city, and having 
broken down the houses, while it was coming to go back to 
the midst of the forest this Prince and Princess met it in 
front. 

Having met it, it chased the Prince and Princess along 
the road. As it was going chasing them this Prince drew 
his sword and struck it. Then the sword went and pierced 
the stomach of the elephant, and it died. After it died they 
stayed that day night at the city. 

The King of the city having gone with the city tusk ele- 
phant to stay at night at certain other rock houses (caves), 
comes to this city only for hearing law-suits in the daytime. 
Having come and repaired the houses which that [wild] 
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tusk elephant had broken, and heard law-suits, as it becomes 
night he goes to the rock house. 

The King [had] notified by beat of tom-toms* : ** To the 
person who [shall have] killed this tusk elephant I will give 
a portion from my kingdom and marry my Princess, and I 
will send him to stay at this city." Every one was unable. 

On the morning on which this Prince killed the tusk 
elephant, men came in order to build [the damaged houses 
in] the city. When they looked about that day, they said 
that the tusk elephant is still staying there, sleeping; and the 
men having become afraid, ran away. 

After that, a man came, and having slowly come near the 
tusk elephant, when he was looking at it perceived that was 
dead. Thereupon the man having come near, when he 
looked [saw that] some one had stabbed the tusk elephant. 

There was a house near by. Having gone near it, when 
he looked he saw that a Prince and a Princess were sleeping. 
Having seen them, he spoke to the Prince and awoke him, 
and asked, '' How did you kill this tusk elephant ?" 

Then the Prince said, " I stabbed it with my sword and 
killed it." 

The man said, " Ane ! By favour to me you must stay 
there a little," and having gone he said to the King, '^ Last 
night a Prince and Princess came to our city; and having 
stabbed the tusk elephant with the sword and killed it, they 
are still staying [there], sleeping." 

Thereupon the King having come, when he looked they 
were there. The King having heard from the Prince about 
the matter, and having gone calling them to the palace, and 
given them food and drink, asked to marry his Princess to 
the Prince. 

At that time the Prince said, " Until the time when I 
marry and give my younger sister I will not marry ''; and 
they went away to yet a city. 

When he was going, [persons] are robbing the city of this 
[other] King. Because of it, [the King] gave notice by beat 
of tom-toms, " Can any one seize them ?" Thereupon all 
said they could not. 

^ An4a bera gaesuwdya, beat the proclamation tom-toms. 
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This Prince having said, " I will endeavour [to do] this/' 
went away. While going, he met with a young Leopard, a 
young Parrot, and a Kitten. Taking the three and placing 
them in a cart, while going on he saw in the midst of the 
forest a very large house like a prison. 

Thereupon the Prince, not going to look at it during the 
daytime, waited until it became night ; and having gone at 
daybreak, when he was looking about, the robbers having 
come [after] committing robbery he ascertained that they 
were making ready to sleep. 

Having waited a Uttle time after the men had gone to 
sleep, when he looked for an opening, because there was not 
one, being on the back of his horse he sprang on the wall. 
Having sprung on it, when he looked [he saw that after] 
putting down their armour on going to sleep, they were sleep- 
ing well. Thereupon the Prince cut them all down, beginning 
from one end. One of them having been wounded and got 
hid in the room, remained; all the other men died. The 
blood that came from them flowed to the depth of the 
Prince's knee. 

After that, having waited until it became Ught he cut a 
hole, and having put the dead bodies into the hole he 
thoroughly washed the houses and cleaned them. Because 
there were many silver and golden things there he stayed a 
little time. 

While he was staying, one day, having told the Princess 
to remain [there], the Prince, taking a gim, went to hunt. 
At that time the Parrot, the Leopard, and the Cat went 
with the Prince. 

The three and the Prince, or a person who would send him 
away, not being near, that robber who had been wounded 
that day, and having got hid remained after the Prince 
went away, came out into the light ; and asking for cooked 
rice from the Princess and having eaten it, became associated 
with the Princess, and stayed a few days without the 
Prince's knowing it, healing those wounds and the Uke. 

Then that robber spoke to the Princess, " Having killed 
your elder brother and we two having married, let us 
remain [here]." 
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Thereupon the Princess also being willing regarding it, 
asked the robber, " How shall we kill elder brother ?" 

Then the robber said, "At the time when your elder 
brother comes, say that you have got fever, and remain 
lying down. Then he having come will be grieved. Then 
say, * Elder brother, the deity who protects us — ^who he is 
I do not know — said there is a pool in the midst of this forest. 
In the pool there is a lotus flower. Unless, plucking- the 
lotus flower, you come and boil it, and I should drink the 
gravy, my fever will not be cured otherwise.' '' 

The Princess asked the robber, " When he has gone to the 
pool what will happen ?'* 

The robber said, " There is a Crocodile in the pool. No 
one can descend into the pool. Because the Celestial 
Nymphs (Apsarases) bathe [there], should another person 
go the Crocodile will swallow him." 

Then the Princess having become pleased, at the time 
when the Prince, having gone for himting-sport, came back, 
she remained lying down groaning and groaning. 

The Prince having come asked, "What is it, younger 
sister ?" 

The Princess said, " Ane ! Elder brother, I have got 
fever.** 

Thereupon the Prince through grief that the Princess had 
got fever does not eat the cooked rice. Then the Princess 
said all the words which the robber told her. So having said, 
" I will bring the lotus flower," the Prince went. 

Having gone and found the pool, when he looked there 
was a large lotus flower in the manner she said. The Prince, 
putting on the bathing doth,* and fastening his sword in 
his waist string, prepared to descend into the pool. 

Thereupon, the three animals that went with the Prince 
said, " Don't descend," and began to say it again and again. 
Out of them the Parrot said, " Elder brother, having gone 
flying, I will bring each pollen grain of the flower. Don't 
you descend." 

The Prince said, " While thou art going and bringing each 
grain of pollen it will become night. On that account I 

^ AmbufUfa gahagana. 
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will go, and cutting the flower from the outside will come 
back "; and he descended into the pool. As he descended, 
the Crocodile having come swallowed him. When it was 
swallowing him the sword fixed at the Prince's waist pierced 
the Crocodile's stomach, and the Crocodile and the Prince 
died. 

Thereupon the three animals which remained on the bank, 
rolling over and over on the ground, breaking and breaking 
up the soil of the earth, began to cry out. 

At that time the Celestial Nymphs came to the pool to 
bathe. Having come, and seen the lamentation of these 
animals, they told the Devatawa of the pool to come, and 
splitting open the stomach of the Crocodile he caused the 
Prince to be [re}-bom. Having come to life, the Prince, 
plucking the lotus flower, came to the bank. 

Then the four, taking the lotus flower and having come 
back, and boiled and given it to that Princess, the false fever 
of the Princess was cured. Well then, by that they were 
unable to kill him. 

So the robber asked the Princess, " Now then, how to kill 
your elder brother ?" 

Then the Princess said, "Elder brother having come 
[after] walking, goes from this side near the screen to wash 
his face. You stay on the other side [of the screen] and cut 
him with your sword." So he remained that day in that 
way. 

That day the Prince having come [after] walking did not 
go to the side to which he goes before ; he went to the other 
side. At that time the man having been [there] tried to 
spring away. Then having cut down the man with the 
sword that was in the Prince's hand, he asked the Princess, 
" Whence this man ?" The Princess remained silent. 

Thereupon the Prince said, " I shall not do anything to 
you; say the fact." The Princess told him the fact. 

Then the Prince having said, " Thou faithless one ! Go 
thou also," cut her down with the sword; and taking those 
things, went with the three animals to the city where he 
killed that tusk elephant. 

Having gone there, and told the King the manner in 
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which he killed the robbers, and all the dangers that had 
befallen him, the King, having been pleased, married the 
King's Princess [to him]; and having given the kingdom 
also to that very Prince, he remained there. 

The Prince having gone to his [father's] city, said to the 
King, " Father, having destroyed the word which you. Sir, 
said, by the acts that I performed, I was made to ascertain 
[the wisdom of] it." 

Having made obeisance to his father the King, and told 
him all the circmnstances that had occurred, thereafter he 
came back with contentment to that city. Having come, he 
remained ruling over that city. 

Western Province. 

In the Kolhfln tales (Bompas) appended to Folklore of the SarUal 
Parganas, p. 468, a girl and her brother, fearing their father wished 
to kiU them, ran away and lived in the jungle. While the brother 
was hunting, a Raja met with the sister and wanted to marry her; 
thinking the youth would object the Raja persuaded the girl to try 
to get him kiUed. She pretended to be ill* and told him she could 
not recover unless he brought a flower which grew in a lake. When 
the boy was swimming to the flower a gigantic fish swallowed him; 
but a Rftkshasa friend drank the pool dry, caught the fish, and took 
out the boy alive. The Raja carried off the girl, but was defeated 
by the youth and Rftkshasa and some animal friends, gave the youth 
half his kingdom, and married him to his own daughter. 

In the actions of the animals, expressive of their grief at the death 
of the Prince, there is a striking resemblance to those ascribed to the 
Werwolf in William of Paleme (E.E.T.S., ed. Skeat), on discovering 
that the child he was rearing was missing: 

For reuliche (ruefully) gan he rore * and rente al his hide. 
And fret (gnawed) oft of the erthe * and fel doun on swowe, 
And made the most dool (sorrow) * that man mizt diuise. 

The English translation of this twelfth-century Romance is said to 
date from about a.d. 1350. 

In vol. i, p. 130, a dog shows its grief by rolling about and howling, 
and in vol. iii, p. 446, a man rolls on the ground in feigned sorrow. 



No. Z44 

The Prince who received the Turtle 

SheU 

IN a certain country there was a son of a King. After this 
son had become big to a certain extent, for the purpose of 
teaching him he sent him near a teacher; but as time was 
going on, the teacher, ascertaining that he could not teach 
this one, gave notice to His Majesty the King. Thereupon 
the King having summoned the Prince near him, sent him 
to stay \moccupied {nikan) in the royal house. 

Diuing the time while he was thus, the other Princes, 
having finished learning the sciences and having again 
arrived near the King, began to show him, one by one, their 
dexterity. Some of them began to make jests about this 
ignorant Prince. Thereupon this Prince being much 
ashamed, and his father ihe King also not concealing it, 
his Prince, putting on his ornaments and decorating himself 
with his sword, bow, etc., having entered a forest wilderness 
went away. 

When he had gone in this manner for a considerable dis- 
tance through the midst of the forest wilderness, he saw a 
house of a cow-herd. The Prince went to this cow-herd's 
house, and having told him of his hunger, asked for a little 
food. 

The cow-herd's wife, having thought that she must take 

the Prince's costly ornaments, gave the Prince to eat, drink, 

and sit, and [permitted him] to stay; and having told him 

to unfasten his clothes and go to sleep, handed over to him 

a bed also. 

300 
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Thereupon having thought, *' This woman is a most kind 
person," the Prince having taken ofi his ornaments, gave 
them together with his weapons to the cow-herd's wife. The 
Prince having been sleeping, after his eyes were opened, when 
he asked for the ornaments from the cow-herd's wife, without 
giving them she told the Prince to dwell there. 

Well then, a certain goddess who saw that this young Prince 
in this manner was causing the cattle to graze, having shown 
great compassion towards him, one day approached near 
him and said thus, ^' I will give thee a turtle sheU and a spell. 
By the power of the spell thou canst do the thing thou 
thinkest. Having got inside the turtle shell thou canst 
stay there. If not in that way, thou canst become a Prince 
decorated with beautiful ornaments. But without saying 
the spell just now, thou art to say it when thou hast become 
twenty-five years of age," she said. 

But this Prince, for the purpose of seeing whether the spell 
is true or false, having said it, became a Turtle; and again 
having said it became a handsome Prince. After that, 
until the twenty-fifth year arrives he put away and hid the 
turtle shelL 

After this time, the Prince having stayed [there] causing 
the cattle to graze, when the twenty-fifth year arrived, 
taking also the turtle shell he set off in the very disguise of a 
poor man, and went away to another country. This Prince 
having arrived at the house of a flower-mother who gives 
flowers to the King of that country, dwelt [with her] like a 
son. During the time when he was stajang thus, he got to 
know the affairs of the royal house. 

Out of the King's seven daughters six having contracted 
marriages, only the youngest Princess was left. When the 
husbands of those six Princesses went hunting, the Prince 
who stayed near the flower-mother having gone into the 
midst of the forest became an extremely handsome Prince; 
and having decorated himself with the sword, bow, etc., and 
mounted upon a horse, and waited to be visible to the other 
Princes who were in the midst of the forest, when they were 
coming to look [at him] inmiediately having become a Turtle 
he hides in a bush. 

VOL. in. u 
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When he acted in this manner on very many days, the 
husbands of the six Princesses related this circumstance 
while at the royal house. [Their accoimt of] this matter the 
youngest Princess who was unmarried heard. 

Thereafter, one day the six Princesses and their husbands 
also, went to the festival pool to bathe. The youngest 
Princess went with these. The Prince who had become 
the son of the flower-mother, creating a most handsome 
Prince's body, and having gone after the whole of them, 
waited [there] to show a pleasure to these Princesses who 
came to bathe; and inmicdiately having become a Turtle, 
got hid at the side of the pool. 

Only the yoimgest Princess saw this circumstance. Having 
thus seen it, catching the Turtle and wrapping it in her silk 
robe she took it to the palace. After she took it to the 
Princess's chamber, the Turtle, having become the Prince, 
talking with the Princess told her all his story, and when 
he told her that he was a royal Prince the two persons agreed 
to marry each other. 

Beginning from that time {taen), this Prince whom men 
were thinking was the son of the flower-mother, by the favour 
of the Princess began to go to the floor of the upper story 
where the Princess resides. During the progress of time, 
the King perceived that the Princess was pregnant, and 
having menaced the Princess and asked who was ^e offender 
regarding it, ascertaining that he was the flower-mother's 
son, he gave the Princess to the flower-mother's son, and 
turned them out of the palace. 

After this, one day because of a great feast at the royal 
house, the King ordered these six Princes to go for himting, 
and return. Because the flower-mother's son was in an 
extremely poor condition, except that the other Princes 
made jests at him they did not notice him. The other six 
Princesses ask the Princess of the flower-mother's son, " Is 
your husband going for the hunting-sport to-day ?" 

Then having exhibited a most sorrowful state, the Prin- 
cess says, '' That I do not know. I must ask my husband, 
and ascertain." 

When the other Princes had ornamented [themselves] for 
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the hunting-sport, the flower-mother's son, seeking a rust- 
eaten sword and rotten bow, went to the midst of the forest, 
and taking a Prince's appearance, moimted upon a horse. 
Having gone [hunting], cutting ofiE the tongues of the whole 
of the animals that he hunted [and killed], and taking only 
a rat-snake [besides], he returned to the palace before every- 
body [in his ordinary form]. 

The King required to look at the animals which these 
Princes had himted [and killed]. Thereupon, to be visible 
above the meat procured by the hunting of the whole of them, 
[the Prince] placed [on the top of them] the dead body of 
his rat-snake. Then the whole of them abused this one, it 
is said. 

Thereupon this one says to the King, " It was not these 
Princes; I killed these animals." Having said, "If these 
killed them, where are the tongues of these animals ?" he 
opened [their] mouths and showed them. Having shown 
the King the tongues of the animals which he had, and 
caused them to see [him in] the likeness of the Prince 
decorated with all the ornaments, like the full moon, this 
flower-mother's son stood before the King. Thereupon, the 
King and the other Princes also, retreated in extreme 
astonishment. 

Thereupon, when he gave the King information of all the 
account of this Prince from the commencement, [the King] 
having handed over the sovereignty to him he put on the 

Western Province. 

^ Ceylon was formerly sometimes termed Tri-Si^hala, because it 
was divided into three districts, Pihiti-rata, the northern part, 
containing the capital; Malaya-rafa, consisting of the momitainons 
part; and RuhuQu-rata, the southern part, round the hills. It is very 
doubtful if the supreme King ever wore a triple crown that symbo- 
lised his rule over the three districts; on the other hand, a triple 
head-covering like the Pbpe's tiara was certainly known, and is 
represented in the frontispiece to Ancient Ceylon. 



No. 245 

Concerning a Prince and a Kinnara 

Woman 

IN a certain country there was a King, it is said. There 
was a single daughter of the King's. From many places 
they spoke of marriage to that royal Princess, but her 
father the King did not agree to it. 

At last, when a certain royal Prince asked to marry this 
Princess, her father the King, having made inquiry, because 
of his not happening to be a son of the Chief Queen was not 
satisfied with it. 

But on account of the Prince's possessing a mind ex- 
tremely attached to the said Princess, having considered 
several means of success for bringing away this Princess, 
he made a very large brass lamp. The chamber of the 
lamp had a size [sufficient] for the Prince to be concealed 
[in it]. 

Having caused the lamp to be constructed in this manner, 
after the Prince entered there, having employed four persons 
they took this very lamp to sell. In order to go in this way, 
the Prince said thus to his servants, " There is necessity for 
me to enter such and such a royal house. While [you are] 
taking this lamp, when anyone [elsewhere] asks for it, 
mention a price which it is not worth; but having gone to 
the royal house give it at whatever they ask it for," he 
said. 

Thereafter the servants, keeping this word in mind, and 
the Prince being concealed [in it], took the lamp to the royal 
house, it is said. The King, having seen the lamp and 
having thought, " This is an extremely fine lamp. This is 
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suitable for placing in my daughter's chamber/' asked the 
price of it, it is said. Thereupon the servants who took the 
lamp fixed the price at four hundred masuran. And when 
the King said, " This is not worth so much; I will give 
seventy-five* masuran," the servants because of the Prince's 
word gave the lamp at that price, it is said. 

Thereafter, for the purpose of beautifying the royal 
Princess's chamber he placed there this lamp. The Prince, 
also, having entered the lamp was [in it]. 

Although for the care of the Princess many servants were 
staying there, the Prince obtained opportunity in order to 
bring about conversation with the Princess, it is said. By 
this method obtaining about a [half] share of the Princess's 
food, the Prince remained hidden for a time. 

They give the Princess only one quantity of food. It was 
the custom once in seven days to weigh this Princess ;* but 
as the Prince was eating a share of the Princess's food, the 
Princess having become thin became less in weight. 

Having seen that the Princess's weight by degrees was 
growing less, the servant women, becoming afraid, informed 
the King that the Princess perhaps had some illness. The 
King also having thought that the Princess perhaps had 
some sickness (dbddayak), made inquiry, and having ascer- 
tained that she had not a sickness in that way, ordered them 
to give additional food on account of it. After this time, 
having seen that the Princess is increasing in weight by the 
method, at the time when he inquired about it, he ascer- 
tained, it is said, that the Princess had been pregnant for 
eight months. 

After this, although the King investigated by several 
methods regarding the manner in which this disgrace 
occurred to the Princess, he was unable to learn it. Every- 
one in the country got to know about this. 

In this way, after the King was coming to great grief, he 
caused notification to be made by beat of tom-toms through- 
out the country that to a person who should seize and give 
him the wicked man who caused the disgrace to the royal 

^ Tun pas-wissak, lii.9 throe [times] a five [and] twenty. 
3 Compare No. 225. 
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Princess, he will give goods [amounting] to a tusk elephant's 
load. 

A certain old woman, having caused the proclamation 
tom-tom to stop, said, '' I can catch and give the thief/' it 
is said. Thereupon they took the old mother near the 
King. 

Then the King having spoken, asked, "' Canst thou catch 
and give the thief ?" 

** It is so; may the Gods cause me to be wise," the old 
woman said, it is said. 

Dost thou require something for it ?" he asked. 
[You] must give me a permission for it in this manner," 
she said. " That is to say, whether in the [right] time or in 
unseasonable time,^ it is proper that I should receive per- 
mission for coming to any place I please in the palace/' she 
said. And the King gave permission for it. 

The old mother, upon that same permission having come 
to the royal house, while conversing in a friendly manner 
with the Princess after many days had gone by ascertained 
that from outside anyone was unable to approach the palace. 
But perceiving that some one could hide inside the lamp 
that is in the Princess's chamber, one day, in the evening, 
at the time when darkness was about to fall, she came to the 
Princess's chamber, and having been talking, dishonestiy 
to the Princess she scattered white sand round the lamp, and 
went away. 

In the morning, having arrived, when she looked she saw 
the foot-marks of a person who went out of the lamp, and 
perceiving that most undoubtedly the rogue is in the lamp, 
told the King (rajuhata), it is said. Thereupon the King 
having employed the servants and brought the rogue out, 
made the tusk elephant drink seven large pots of arrack 
(palm spirit), and ordered them to kill him by means of the 
tusk elephant. 

Having made the Prince sit upon the tusk elephant, they 
went near the upper story where the Princess was. The 
dephant-driver was a servant who was inside the palace 
for much time. As he was a man to whom the Princess 

^ WildwS hd awMwi hd. 
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several times had given to eat and drink, the Princess said 
for the elephant-keeper to hear, " With the tusk-elephant 
face don't smash the tips of the cooked rice."^ 

The elephant-keeper also understanding the speech^ 
without killing the Prince saved him. Although he em- 
ployed the tusk elephant even three times, and made it 
trample on his bonds, at the three times he escaped. 

Thereupon the King [said], " This one is a meritorious 
person;"* and having caused him to be summoned, and 
made notification of these things after he came, at the time 
when he asked, *' Who art thou ? What is thy name ?" he 
told all, without concealing [anything]. Thereupon he 
married and gave the Princess to the Prince. 

While the two persons were living thus, a longing arose 
for the Princess to wear blue-lotus flowers. As this time 
was a season without flowers, having heard that there would 
be flowers only at one pool at a Kinnara village at a great 
distance, the Prince went there. While he was there, a Rodi 
(Kinnara) woman by means of a [knowledge of the] teaching 
of the Kala^ spells caused the Prince to stop there, it is said. 

When time went in this manner without the Prince's 
coming, the King started off and sent four Ministers for the 
purpose of finding him. The four persons, ascertaining that 
the Prince had been captured and taken into the Kinnara 
caste, went there, and spoke to the Prince. 

Perceiving that while by the mouth of the Ro4i (Kinnara)* 
woman the word " Go " was being said, he was unable to 
go,* they spoke to the Prince, and did a trick thus, it is said ; 
that is, they told the Prince to say, ** Certain of my friends 
have come; we must give them amply to eat and drink." 
" Because of it [be pleased] to tell the Kinnara woman to 
cook food amply," they said. When the Prince told the 
Kinnarl to cook food in that maimer she did so. 

^ ^U^nuhunin bat munu bif^infa epdya. 

' Because he thought the elephant was supematnrally prevented 
from killing him. 

* Apparently from Skt. kal, to impel, hold, fasten. (See p. 340.) 

* The narrator thought that Ro<)iyas are Kinnar&s. 

* That is, she said the word with a mental reservation that he 
should be unable to act accordingly. 
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When the Prince summoned the Ministers to the food, 
they, the four persons, putting sand in their waist pockets 
and mixing it with the food, endeavoured to eat, it is said. 
Having done so, the four Ministers said, "" Although we 
came so far seeking our friend, we were unable to eat even 
a mouthful of rice from our friend without sand and stones 
[being] in it," and having scolded the Prince they went 
away. At that time the Prince appeared as though 
approaching great grief. 

The Rod! (Kinnara) woman who saw this spoke to the 
Prince, *' Go, calling your friends to come," she said. After 
the way in which she said this [word] ** Go," the Prince very 
speedily having started, went with the four Ministers to his 
own country. Having gone thus and arrived at the palace, 
he told of the beauty of the Kinnara woman, and all his 
story. 

In the meantime the Kinnara woman also having arrived 
in front of him, the Kinnara woman having said, " Here he 
is," when she seized the Prince's hand the King, having 
pushed the Ro4i (Kinnara) woman from there, sent her out 
of the way. 

The Kinnara woman because of this trouble drew out her 
tongue, and having bit it died, it is said; and after that 
having cast out the dead body they burned it. On the grave 
mound a plant [used as a] vegetable grew. 

Two women of the village near this place came here to 
break fire-wood. Because one of the two women had 
pregnancy longing, uprooting the plant [used as a] vegetable, 
she cooked and ate it to allay the longing. After she ate 
thus, the woman having given birth to a female child she 
grew up extremely beautiful, like the dead Kinnara 
woman. 

During this time, the Prince in succession to his father-in- 
law had come to the sovereignty, it is said. At the time 
when the child bom like the Kinnara woman had arrived at 
sufficient age, the King having come and having seen iier 
when he was going [past], remembered the dead Kinnara 
woman, and having tied his afEections on the young woman 
endeavoured to obtain her, it is said. But her two parents 
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not being pleased at it, as the King was going to walk away 
beat him, and killed him. 

After the King died, when the King's men were burying 
him they gave the kingship to his son. After this son 
arrived at the time when he understood matters, he asked 
his mother how his father the King died, and ascertaining it 
he seized the men of the village at which they killed the King, 
and having put them in a ship he launched it on the sea. 
The men having cast nets, catching fish [in them] got their 
livelihood. After this, having cast the net and made efforts, 
catching a hundred Seer fishes they went to the village that 
was visible on shore. That village, indeed, is now Mlga- 
muwa (Negombo). 

Western Province. 



The capture of the Prince by a k>w-€a8te village girl is apparently 
borrowed from Sinhalese history. In the second century before 
Christ, Prince Sftli, the CMily son of King Duttha-Gftmaj|d, feU in 
love with a beautiful village girl of low-caste, — according to tradition 
a Duraya girl — married her, and m order to retain her abandoned his 
succession to the throne. According to the historians, his infatua- 
tion was due to his grandfather's having been a pious man of low- 
caste in his former life, and to the Prince's marrying the girl in a 
previous ezistenoe, both of them then being of the same caste. 



No. 246 

The Way in which the Prince traded 

T N a certain country the son of a King having thought that 
-^ he himself earning it he must obtain a living, asked 
permission for it from his father the King. 

Then the King said, " Son, if the goods that there are of 
mine will do without your earning a living and [thus] obtain- 
ing it, you can live happily, enjoying the possession of this 
wealth which there is," he said. 

But the Prince, being dissatisfied with it, said to his father 
the King, ** In order for me to do trading, having loaded 
goods in a ship please give me charge of it," he said. 

Because of the strong wish of the Prince in this matter, 
the King having caused three ships to be constructed, 
loaded goods in one and gave the Ptince charge of it, and 
sent the other two ships for the purpose of his protection. 

After these three ships had sailed a considerable distance, 
a strong wind struck them; and the two ships which went 
for his protection having sunk, the ship in which was the 
Prince drifted to a shore. 

Thereupon the Prince having said, " At what country 
have we arrived ?" when he began to walk there for the 
purpose of looking, he saw a city in which were houses with- 
out men, and an abandoned palace. At that time, in order 
to find a country in which are men, he caused a dependant 
of this Prince to climb up a very high tree ; when he looked 
he saw at a place not far from there a city at which men 
are dwelling, and they went there. 

When the Prince asked the men who were at the city the 
reason of there being a city with abandoned houses and an 
abandoned palace, the men said thus, that is, " Because the 
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King who exercised the sovereignty over that city did much 
wrong, a deity having sent a fire-ball ^ through the whole 
city once in three months, began to destroy it." 

Thereupon this Prince who owned the ship, asking for a 
very clever clerk from the Minister who ruled the city, 
arrived there on the day on which he sends the fire-ball to 
destroy the city. When he is sending the fire-ball the 
Prince asked the deity, " What is the reason for sending this 
fire-ball ?" 

The deity said, ** The King who ruled here stole the goods 
of such and such men to these extents, put in prison falsely 
such and such men." When he is saying a quantity of such- 
like matters, the clerk who went with the Prince wrote down 
the whole. 

Thereupon the Prince said to the deity, ** The goods 
which the King stole from the men I will apportion and give 
to them. I will assist the men who were put in prison with- 
out cause. Because of it, henceforward do not send the 
fire-ball and destroy the city." When he said it the deity 
accepted it. 

After that, the Prince having sold the goods that were in 
the ship and the ship also, and having assisted the families 
whom the wicked King had injured, together with the 
Minister governed the country. 

One day this Prince having gone for hunting-sport, when 
he was going hunting, a deer, feeling the wound at the 
footing and shooting, ran ofi in front. The Prince having 
run after the deer, became separated from his retinue. 
Having seen, when going along, that a very beautiful Prin* 
cess is at a rock cave in the midst of the forest, when he 
asked her [regarding] the circumstance, she said, ** A YakS 
brought me and put me in this rock cave. Once in three 
months he comes to look [at me]." Thereupon the Prince, 
caUing for his retinue, and when it came having gone away 
taking this Princess, gave her in marriage to the Minister. 

After this, because neither this Princess nor the Minister, 
both of them, paid regard to this Prince who had assisted 
them, the Prince having become angry went away. 

^ Gini gediyak. 
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Having gone thus, becoming wearied he went to sleep 
near a pool in the midst of the forest. At this time, two 
robbers having come, placed [there] a very beautiful Prin- 
cess on a golden bed, and being unable to divide th^n, 
[each] cried out, saying, ** The bed for me; the Princess for 
me. Give me them." 

Thereupon the Prince, having opened his eyes and said, 
" Who are ye ?" sprang near them, taking his sword, and 
said, " I am such and such a Prince. I will kill you. If I 
am not to kill you, give me the Princess, and if ye want the 
bed take ye it away." The two robbers having become 
afraid, taking the bed went away. 

This Prince went away, taking the Princess, and having 
arrived at a country, dwelt there in misery. At this time, 
her father the King made public that to the person who, 
having found, gave him this Princess, he will give a share 
from the kingdom^ and marry and give her. 

Well then, for the purpose of finding her, a young man 
from the Princess's country having walked to all places, at 
last arrived by chance at the place where both of them are 
residing. Recognising the Princess, and diuing that day 
night getting a resting-place there and having stayed at it, 
he stole the Princess, and went near her father the King. 

Thereupon the Princess said to her father the King, '* Do 
not give me in marriage to this wicked one. There is a 
Prince who at the very first delivered me from robbers. 
While that Prince was there [after] finding me, this wicked 
one having gone [there], stealing me by force came away." 
Thereupon the King commanded them to impale this man, 
and kill him. 

Through grief at [her loss], that Prince who was [there] 
having come after seeking her for three months, [the King] 
gave him this Princess in marriage, and gave him the king- 
ship of that country, also. 

Western Province. 
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A Princess and a Prince 

IN a certain country a King had an only daughter, it is 
said. The Princess was a possessor of an extremely 
beautiful figure. The King taught her the sciences to the 
extent to which she was able to learn. This Princess having 
arrived at maturity, the King ordained that a Prince who 
having heaped upmasuran [amounting] to five tusk elephants' 
loads, should show [and give] him them, may marry her. 

After that, although from several countries Princes came 
to marry her because this Princess's figure is beautiful, 
having been unable to procure masuran [amounting] to five 
tusk dephants' loads their minds became disheartened, and 
they went away. 

At last, out of the seven sons of a certain Emperor-King, 
one person said to his father the King, " Father,^ should you 
not give me masuran [equal] to five tusk elephants' loads, 
undoubtedly, cutting my throat {lit., neck) myself, I shall 
die/' 

The King asked, " What is that for ?" 

" In such and such a country there is a very beautiful 
daughter of the King. To marry her, first it is necessary 
to give masuran [equal] to five tusk elephants' loads." 

Thereupon the Emperor-King having loaded the masuran 
into a number of carts, handed them over to the Prince. 
Well then, this Prince, taking the masuran also, approached 
near the Princess's father, the King. Having weighed his 
masuran, when he looked [into the account] still a few were 
short. Because of it having sold even the tusk elephant 
which the Prince brought, and having righted the five tusk 

^ Piydnenu 
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elephants' loads, after he showed them to the King* the 
father of the Princess, he gave the Princess in marriage to 
this Prince. 

Because of this Prince's act, the Princes who having come 
first to marry the Princess and having been unable went 
away, became angry, and formed the design to steal the 
Princess for themselves. 

After the Prince lived in happiness for a little time at the 
palace of the King, the father of the Princess, he asked 
the King, the Princess's father, for permission to go to his 
own country with the Princess, \^^en he had asked per- 
mission even many a time because the father of the Princess 
was very unwilling, by very strong effort he set off to go, 
together with the Princess. 

When going thus, the Princess's father gave her ten 
masuran. As these two persons, taking the ten masuran, 
were going journeying they fell into a great forest wilder- 
ness. Leaving behind the forest wilderness, when they 
arrived at another country, because [only] two masuran 
remained over for them, getting a living became very 
difl&cult. 

Thereupon the Princess said to the Prince, " I know the 
means to earn our living, therefore be not afraid. For [the 
value of] the remaining two masuran bring threads of such 
and such colours," she said. 

The Prince having brought them, the beautiful Princess 
knitted a scarf [like one] she was wearing, and having put 
flower work, etc., [in it], and finished, gave it to the Prince, 
and said, " Having gone taking this scarf and sold it to a 
shop, please bring and give me the money," she said. 
Thereupon the Prince having taken it and gone, and having 
sold it for twenty masuran, thereafter bought at the price 
the requisite threads of several colours, and gave them to 
the Princess. Well then, while the Princess is making ready 
scarves, having obtained money and rented a house at the 
city, she dwelt with the Prince. 

While [they were] dwelling thus, a Prince came to the shop 
at which she sold the scarves, and buying an invaluable 
scarf of these, and ascertaining that it was the scarf woven 
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by such and such a Princess, asked the shopkeeper, " Who 
brought and sold the scarves ?" 

Then the shopkeeper said, " Such and such a handsome 
man sold them to me," he said. 

Having said, " When will the scarf trader come again to 
the shop ?" and having ascertained it from the shopkeeper, 
he came on the day which the shopkeeper mentioned, in 
order to meet the Prince scarf trader. 

Having come thus, and met with the very Prince who 
trades in the scarves, and conversed well, he asked, '' Who 
knits the scarves ?" 

Then the Prince gave answer, " My wife knits them." 

Thereupon the other Prince said, " The scarves are ex- 
tremely good. I want to get knitted and to take about ten 
or fifteen of them." 

Having said [this], and having come to the place where 
this Princess and Prince are living, and given a deposit of 
part of the money for the month, he got a resting-place 
there that day night. 

In this manner getting a resting-place and having been 
there, in the middle of the night stealing the Princess, the 
Prince who got the resting-place took her to his palace. 
This Prince, for the Princess whom he stole and the Prince 
who was her lord to become unconscious, caused them to 
drink a poisonous drug while thqr were sleeping. This 
Prince who stole the Princess was a person who at first 
having gone to marry her, was not wealthy [enough] to 
procure the masuran [amounting] to five tusk elephaoits' 
loads. 

Well then, on the day on which he went stealing the Prin- 
cess, he received a letter from his father the King, that he 
must go for a war. Because of it, having put the Princess 
whom he stole in the palace, and placed guards, and com- 
manded that they should not allow her to go outside it, 
he went for the war. 

While she was [there] in this manner, in the morning con- 
sciousness having come to the Prince who had married the 
Princess and become her lord, he opened his eyes, and 
having seen that the Princess was not there, as though with 
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madness he began to walk to that and this hand. While 
going thus, he went to go by the street near the palace in 
which his Princess is put. When going there, after the 
Princess had looked in the direction of the street from the 
floor of the upper story, she saw that her Prince is going; 
and at that very time having written a letter she sent it to 
the Prince by the hand of a messenger. 

In the letter was said, '' At night, at such and such a time 
please come to such and such a place. Then I having 
arrived there, and both of us having joined together, let us 
go by stealth to another country." 

The Prince as soon as he received the letter went near a 
jungle, and thinking, "' Here are no men," read the letter 
somewhat loudly. 

Then a man who, having gone into the jungle to draw out 
creepers and having become fatigued, was lying down near 
there, heard his reading of the letter. Because the man 
heard this matter, in the night time, at the time which was 
written in the Princess's letter, taking a sword also, he went 
to the place which she mentioned. When the Princess, too, 
at the appointed time went to the said place, the man who 
went to cut creepers having waited there, seized her hand, 
and they quickly travelled away. While they were going, 
in order that the guards and city residents should not be able 
to recognise them, not doing much talking they journeyed 
quickly in the darkness, by the jtmgle, to the road. 

The Prince who was appointed tiie husband of the Prin* 
cess, having read without patience the letter which the 
Princess sent, arrived at the place mentioned before the 
appointed time; and having [sat down and] leaned against 
a tree until she comes, after the journey he made went to 
sleep. At this time the man who went to cut creepers came, 
bringing the sword. If he had met with the Prince, he would 
have even killed him, with the design to take away the 
Princess. 

This Princess, together with that man, having arrived at 
a great forest wilderness, both persons went to sleep under 
a tree. After it became light, having opened her eyes, and 
when she looked having seen that she had come with a 
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very ugly man, unpleasing to look at, becoming very di^ 
tressed sl|e b^ao to weep. 

Then the man said, " After you have now come so far 
with me, should you leave me you will appoint yourself to 
destruction. Because of it, are you willing that I should 
marry you ?" he asked. 

The Princess said, '' I am willing; but in our country 
there is a custom. In that manner we must keep it," she 
said. 

The creeper cutter agreed to it, that is, the woman and 
man, both of them, who are to marry, having looked face to 
face, with two ropes of fine thread are to be tied at a post, 
and after th^ have proclaimed their willingness or un- 
willingness for their marrying, they must marry. " Well 
then> because in this forest wilderness there are not ropes of 
fine thread, let us tie ourselves with creepers," she said. 

Because there was not anyone to tie the two persons at 
once i^ka pirata), the other having tied one person, after 
this one proclaimed her or his willingness the other was to 
be tied. Firstly having tied the Princess with a turn of 
creeper, after she proclaimed her consent he unloosed her. 
After that, the Princess, having very thoroughly made tight 
and tied to the tree the creeper cutter, quickly went away 
backward to seek her lord. 

While going in that way she met Mrith two VaeddSs, 
Thereupon the two Vaeddis, with the design to take this 
Princess, began to make uproar. 

Thereupon the Princess said, " Out of you two, I am 
willing to come with the skilful one in shooting furthest," 

she said. 

At that time the two Vaeddas, having exerted themselves 
as much as possible, shot the two arrows [so as] to go very 
far, and to fetch the arrows went nmning to the place 
where they feU. While they were in the midst of it the 
Princess went iM very stealthily. 

The two VaeddSs having come and having seen that the 
Princess had gone, began to seek her. When they were 
thus seeking her, that creeper cutter whom she had tied and 
placed there when she came away, somehow or other un-- 

VOL. III. X 
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fastening the tying, came seeking the Princess; and having 
joined with these Vaeddas began to seek [her with 
them]. 

While they were in the midst of it, the Princess having 
gone walking, met with a trader. The trader, taking her 
and having journeyed, at noon became wearied, and went 
to sleep in the shade under a tree. Then the Princess 
taking a part of the trader's clothes and putting them on, 
went like a man, and arrived at a royal palace. The King 
having said to this one, " What can you do ?" [after] ascer- 
taining it, gave this one the charge to teach the King's son 
and also the Minister's son. 

During the time while she is thus educating in the sciences 
these two Princes, one day the Minister's son, because of 
an accidental necessary matter went into the room where 
this Princess who was made his teacher is sleeping. At the 
time when he went, the Princess's outer robe having been 
aslant, the Minister-Prince saw her two breasts, and went 
seeking the King's son to inform him that she was a 
woman. 

The Princess, ascertaining this circumstance, stealing 
from the palace the clothes of a royal Prince and putting 
them on, went away very hastily. She went away thus in 
the disguise of a Prince, by a street near a palace of the 
chief city in another country. 

Because a handsome husband, pleasing to the mind of 
the daughter of the King of that country, had not been ob- 
tained by her, she remained for much time without having 
married. Although many royal Princes came she was not 
pleased with them. But having been looking in the direc- 
tion of the street from a window of the upper story floor, 
and having seen this Princess of extremely beautiful figiure 
going in the disguise of a Prince, very hastily she sent to 
her father the King, and informed him, " Hease give me 
the hand of that Prince who is travelling in the street, as 
my lord-husband." 

Then the King, having sent a messenger and caused this 
Prince to be brought near the King, and shown him the 
Princess, said, *' You must marry this Princess. If not, I 
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diall appoint you to death." This Princess who was in the 
disguise of a Prince through fear of death consented to it. 

After that, having appointed the wedding festival in a 
great ostentatious manner, they married these two persons. 
In that night the Princess who was in the disguise of a Prince, 
having told the other Princess all the dangers that occurred 
to her, and told her that she is a Princess, said to her, " Don't 
inform any one about it." 

Remaining in this manner, the Princess who is in the Prince 
disguise began to seek her husband. It was thus: — This 
Princess having caused to be made ready a very spacious 
hall which causes the minds of the spectators who saw it 
to rejoice to the degree that from the outer districts men 
come to look at it, began to cause donations [of food] to 
be given to all who arrive there. 

Having caused her own figure to be made from wax, and 
having put clothes on it, and established it at a place in 
front of this hall, she caused guards to be stationed around, 
and commanded them, " Any person having come near this 
wax figure, at the very time when he has touched it you are 
to bring that person near me." She said [thus] to the 
guards. 

While a few days were going, men came from many dis- 
tricts to look at this hall. Among them, having walked 
and walked seeking this Princess, were her Prince and the 
creeper cutter, the two Vaeddas and the trader, the royal 
Prince and the Minister-Prince. The whole of them having 
come and seen this wax figure, touched the hand of the wax 
figure. The guards who were stationed there, because the 
whole of these said persons touched the wax figure, arrested 
them and gave charge of them to the Princess. 

Thereupon the Princess commanded them to kiU the 
creeper cutter. Having censured the Vaeddas she told 
them to go. To the son of the King who caused her to teach, 
she gave in marriage the Princess whom, having come in 
the disguise of the Prince, she married. Taking charge of 
her own Lord she from that time lived in happiness. 

Western Province* 
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The story of the Brince aad Princew (No. 8, vol. i) bears a dk»e 
resemblance to this tale in some of the incidents; see also .No. J4»8 
in vol. ii. 

In the Arabian NigTUs (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iii, p. 62} the 
stovy <^ AH Shir sad Zmmnrud also contains sxmiiarities. ^Vhen 
the two had no other means q€ sapport, Ziunumid seat her master 
orhvsbandtobny a pdeoe of silk and thread for working on it. She 
then embroidered it for eight days as a ourtain, which Ali ShSJc sold 
for fifty dXn&rs to a merchant in the bazaar, after she had wazned 
him not to part with it to a passer-by. They lived thus for a year, 
till at last he sold one to a stranger, owing to the urging of the mer- 
chants. The pnrdbaser followed Inm home, inserted opiates into a 
hall plantain which he presemtod to him, and when Ali Shflr became 
nnconscioaa fetched his brothei; a ionner would-be porchaser of 
Zumurmdt and they carried ofif the girl. By arrangement with an 
old woman, a friend of the youth's, she lowered herself from a 
window at zoidnight, but Ali ShAr, who waited there for her, had 
fallen asleep, and a Kurdish thief in the darkness took her away, 
and left her in charge of his mother. When this woman fell adeep 
she escaped on horse-back in male attire, was elected King at a 
city at which she arrived, and by giving a monthly ieast to aU 
comers in a great pavilion that she erected for the purpose, seized 
all her captors, and cansed them to be flayed alive. At last tSbe 
found her husband In thiB way. 

In F0l/dor» afthe SmnM FatganoM (oolleoted by Rev. J>r. Bedding), 
p. 301, the marriage of the disguised wife of a Prinoe to ■% 
Princess occurs. While they were travelling the Prince waa im* 
prisoned on a false charge, his wife dressed as a man, was seen by 
a Princess who fell in love with her, and agreed to marry the 
Princess if according to the custom of her own country the ver- 
milion were applied to the dande'^ fooehead with a swovd (the mar* 
fiage totheswosd). When she told Uie Princess her story the isEtter 
informed the Raja, who teleased the Prince and remacried his 
daughter to him. 



No. 248 

Concerning a Royal Princess and Two 

Thieves 

IN a certain country there was a King. There was one 
Princess, only, of the King's. Except the King's Queen 
and Princess, only, there was not any other child. At the 
time when the Princess was twelve years old the King died. 
After he died any person does not go to do the work at the 
royal house as in the time when the King was there. By 
reason of this, the Princess and Queen are doing the work 
in the palace without any one. 

When not much time had gone, two men came to the 
royal house without [anything] to eat and to wear. At that 
time this royal Queen asked, " What have ye come for ?'* 

Thereupon these men said that being wi^out [anything] 
to eat and to wear they came seeking a means of sub* 
sistence. 

Then the Queen said, ** It is good. If so, remain ye here." 
The men having said, " It is good," stayed there. The 
work she gave them, indeed, was [this] : she told one person 
to cause the cattle to graze; she told one person to pour 
water [on the plants] at the flower garden. 

After that, the man who looks after the cattle having 
taken the cattle to a garden of someone or other and left 
them, was lying down under a tree. At that time the 
owner of the garden having come, and having beaten him 
and the cattle, drove them away. After that, the man 
having put the cattle somewhere else, [after] causing them 
to graze there went to the palace. 

The man to whom was given the charge to pour the water, 
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from morning \mtil evening comes having drawn water, 
became much fatigued. On the following day, with the 
thought of changing [the work of] both persons that day, 
he asked the man who went to cause the cattle to graze, 
" Friend, how is the work you went for ? Is it easy or diffi- 
cult ?" 

Thereupon the man who looks after the cattle said, " AnS ! 
Friend, having taken the cattle and put them in a garden, 
I lie down. When it becomes evening I come driving them, 
and tie them up. Except that, there is not any diflSiculty 
for me/' he said. Having said thus, the man who looks 
after the cattle asked the man who pours the water, " How, 
friend, is your work ?" 

The man said, " What, friend, is my work ? Having 
poured a bucket or two of water on the flower trees I simply 
amuse myself." 

Then the man who looks after the cattle said, " If so, 
friend, I will pour the water at the flower garden to-morrow; 
you take the cattle." Thereupon the man, being thankful, 
said, " It is good." 

On the following day both persons did accordingly. That 
day, also, he beat the man who looks after the cattle, in an 
inordinate manner. The man who remained at home, 
having poured water until it became m'ght, was wearied. 

Having seen that these two works were difficult, both 
these men in the evening spoke together very softly. The 
Queen and Princess having become frightened at it, put all 
the money into an iron box, and having shut it and taken 
care of it, put it away. 

These men having heard that noise, and having waited 
until the time when the Princess and the Queen were sleeping, 
these two, lifting up that box, came away with it. There 
was a waterless well. Having said they would hide it in the 
well, one told [the other] to descend into the well. What 
did the other do ? Taking a large round stone, he dropped 
it into the weU, so that the man who was in the well should 
die. Having dropped it, the man, taking the cash-box, 
went somewhere else. That stone not having struck the 
man who descended into the well, with much exertion he 
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came to the surface of the ground, and when he looked the 
man was not [there]. 

On the following day, the Queen having arisen, at the 
time when she looked she perceived that the cash-box was 
not [there]. Having perceived it, she asked the man who 
remained [regarding it]. The man said, " AnS I I don't 
know," 

When the Queen asked, " Where is the other man ?" this 
man said, " That man himself will have taken it. The man 
is not here." 

The Queen having said, " Well, what can I do ?" remained 
without doing anything. 

The man who stayed at the palace having inquired on the 
following day, when he looked about met with the cash-box^ 
[the other man] having placed it in the chena jungle. 
Having taken it, he came back and gave it to the Queen. 

Thereupon, the Queen being very thankful, and having 
married and given that Princess to the man, he remained 
[there] exercising the kingship virtuously, as [was done] 
before. 

Western Province. 

In Folk-TdUs of Bengal (L. Behari Day), p. 160, two thieves de- 
termined to live honestly, and were engaged by a householder, one 
to tend a cow, the other to water a Champaka plant, at which he 
was told to pour water until some collected round it. The dry earth 
absorbed all he poured, and iq the afternoon, tired out, he went to 
sleep. The cow taken out by the other man to graze was a wild 
vicious one; it galloped about into rice fields and sugar-cane 
plantations, and did much damage, for which the man was well 
scolded, together with fourteen generations of his forefathers. At 
last he managed to catch the cow, and bring it home. Each man told 
the other of the easy day he had had, intending to get the other 
man's work; and at last Xhey arranged to exchange duties. On the 
following day, when they xi^et in the evening, both worn out, they 
laughed, and agreed that stealing was preferable to what people 
called honest labour. They decided to dig at the root of the plant, 
and learn why it took so much water. Their subsequent adventures 
are given in vol. ii, p. 94. A similar story is given in Folklore of 
the Santal Parganas (Dr. Bodding), p. 139, the men beiag two 
brothers who went off and were engaged as labourers, one by an oil- 
man and the other by a potter. 

In The Indian Antiquary, vol. xxv, p. 21, in a story by NatSda 
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SAstti, two lo^es who agreed to work for tn old woman bad similar 
experiences, each boasting of the easy day he had had. la this taJe 
the woman had secxet subterranean channels which carried the water 
to a field that she cultivated. Afterwards, as she overheard them 
arranging to rob her she buried her treasure in a comer of the house, 
filled the box which had contained it with stones and pieces of old 
iron, told them she hid it in the well during the dark half of the 
month (when thieves might try to take it), and made them carry 
it there and drop it in* At night they went to remove it, the man 
who descended opened it in the well and found she had tricked them, 
but being afmid the other would leave ^itn in the well he emptied 
it, sat in it, said it was full of treasure, and told the other to draw 
it up. The man absconded with it as soon as he raised it, until 
a voice told him to walk more slowly, on which he opened it and 
found the other rogue in it. 



No. 249 

How the Nagaya became the Princess 

IN a certain country there was a royal Prince, it is said. 
This Prince one day having gone for garden sport, and 
while on his return journey having seen a beautiful woman 
belonging to a noUeman's family, his mind was attracted 
towards her, it is said. When the Prince with his mind 
thus greatly attracted towards the woman is feeling keen 
sorrow, not obtaining sleep, dwelling foodless, for several 
days in succes^on not having eaten, his body grew ex<* 
tremely emaciated. 

At the time when his father the King inquired what were 
the reasons of it, he informed him that he wanted to take 
in marriage a nobleman's daughter, it is said. The King 
having heard his word, asked the assemblage of Ministers 
whether the transaction was suitable or unsuitable. And 
the assemblage of Ministers having said that should he take 
[a wife] in marriage in that maimer a disgrace will go to the 
royal race, he rejected it. But having seen that because of 
the young Prince's grief from day to day his body becomes 
[more] emaciated, his father the King took and gave him a 
[bride in] marriage from another royal family. Yet except 
that he contracted this marriage because of the urgent 
request of his father the King, for himself, indeed, he did 
not desire even to look in the direction of the Princess whom 
he married. 

At the time when he is thus, having concealed from the 
King that he does not pay regard to his married wife, since 
thereafter the Prince attempted the obtaining of the noble- 
man's daughter for himself [the King] ordered the Prince 
to go out of the country. 
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The Prince, upon the word of his father the King having 
mounted on a ship and become ready to go to the foreign 
country, put the Princess whom he took in marriage into a 
rock house (cave), and havmg placed guards aroimd, and 
made them give her food once in four days, said thus to the 
Princess, " When, having gone to a foreign country, I come 
again to this country, having borne a Prince like me do thou 
keep and rear him virtuously. Should it not be so I will 
speedily cause thee to be killed and cut into bits," he said. 
The Prince said thus with the intention of indeed killing the 
Princess. Why was that ? Because from the day when he 
contracted the marriage there had not been a [conjugal] 
assodation of these two. 

Well then, she ascertained that she cannot perform even 
one of the orders that were told to the Princess. Well, this 
Princess's father had presented and given to her two tunnel- 
ling rats.^ By the help of these rats haying made a tunnel 
[by which] to go outside from the rock house, she came out 
by the tunnel, and making even the guards her friends, went 
near a woman who knows extremely clever dances; and 
having given money, [after] learning up to the other shore 
itselP her art of dancing, she went to the neighbourhood [of 
the place] from which on the first occasion the Prince was 
to mount into the ship, putting on a dress that was attract- 
ing the wonder of each of the persons who saw it, in such a 
manner that anyone should be unable to recognise her. 
Having shown dances in front of the Prince, and caused his 
mind to long for her, and that day night having slept with 
him, on the following day she went to the house of the King 
her father. 

The Prince having gone to foreign countries, the Princess 
was living in happiness at the house of her father until 
learning news of his coming again to his own country. 
Having heard news that the Prince descended from the 
ship, and having gone to the rock house together with the 
guards of whom at first she was making friends, she remained 
[there] in the manner which the Prince ordered on going. 

^ Uma^-miyd. Compare p. 8i, vol. ii, 

^ Pafa-Urafamat completely, from top to bottom. 
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Because the Prince came after a number of years had passed 
away, she had a fine infant Prince. 

Well then, the Prince, having descended from the ship 
and having come with the intention [after] having killed his 
wife to take in marriage the nobleman's Princess, opened 
the door of the rock house, and at the time when he looked 
saw that the Princess is [there] with an infant Prince in the 
very manner he said. While he was in extreme anger, the 
Princess, while in the midst between the Royal Council and 
her husband, related the method by which she obtained her 
child. 

After that, when in a very public manner the Prince com- 
pletely abandoned his wife her parents did not take charge 
of her. Because of it, having gone near an indigent woman 
she dwelt with her child. Because the Prince had extreme 
affection for the child he thought to take the child [after] 
having given poison to the Princess and killed her. 

At this time, because the Situ Princess whom the Prince 
was intending to take in marriage had been taken and given 
and settled for another person, he contracted marriage with 
another Princess. On the day of the festival at which he 
contracts^ this marriage, on his sending to his indigent 
former wife a sort of cakes in which poison was mixed, when 
she was partaking of them she performed the act of Yama.* 

After she died, a N^a maiden began to give milk to the 
infant. The Prince having gone on horseback to bring the 
infant, at the time when he brought it to the royal house 
the N^ga maiden also went behind [in her snake form]. 
The Prince having seen the Niga maiden while the head 
part of the N^gayS was inside the doorway and the tail part 
outside the doorway, when he cut it in two with his sword 
the N&gay& vanished, and the Princess who was the mother 
of the infant remained in front [of him] .* The Prince ascer- 
taining [thereby] that he was unable to kill her, established 
her in the post of Chief Queen. 

Western Province. 

^ Lit., ties. * The God of Death. ^ 

' Compare the similar incident in vol. i, p. 133. 
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The Story of the Cobra's Bite 

IN a certain country there was a King, it is said. Belongs 
ing to that King there was only a single son-Prince. He 
handed over this Prince to a Royal Preceptor for teaching 
him the arts and sciences. Although until this Prince 
became big to a [considerable] degree he was learning near 
the Royal Preceptor, he did not properly get to know even 
a single letter. 

While he was stajdng thus, a King of another country 
sent a letter to his father the King. Thereupon he gave this 
letter to the Prince to read. The Ptince, bringing the letter 
near his forehead, looked at it, nibbing his eye he looked, 
(after) running round the house he looked ; but he was 
unable to read it. The royal retinue who saw this 
laughed. 

At that time anger having arisen in the King concerning 
this, he very quickly caused the Royal Preceptor to be 
brought. He spoke to him angrily. The Royal Preceptor, 
becoming afraid [said], " Your Majesty, your son is unable 
to learn. Let this [other] child who learnt at the same time 
?^th that Prince, and this child who came to learn after that, 
read, if you please;" and he presented two children before 
him. Thereupon the two children read the letter with ease. 
After that, the King being angry with his Prince, settled to 
kill him on the following day. 

His mother the Queen having arrived at much grief con* 
ceming this, on the following day, at the point of its be- 
coming light, having tied up a packet of masuran and given 
it to him, ordered him to set ofE and go away from the 
country. And the Ptince, in the manner his mother said, 

328 
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taking the packet of masuran set ofi and went away from 
the country. 

While he was thus going he saw a place where an astrologer, 
assembling children (lamo) together, is teaching. The Prince 
having halted at that place and spoken to the teacher about 
learning [under him] , remained there. And although, having 
stayed there much time, he endeavoured to learn^ while he 
was there also he was unable to learn. 

During this time the astrologer-teacher having become 
afflicted with disease, dismissed and started ofE the whole 
of the scholars. He told the Prince to go away. At the 
time when the Prince was going, he approached to take per* 
mission from the teacher. Thereupon the teacher, having 
spoken to the Prince^ said, " Learning even the advice which 
I now give to yourself, take it and establish it in your mind 
as long as there is life." The Prince answered, " It is 
good/' 

The advice indeed was this: — " Having gone to a place 
to which you did not go [before], should they give any seat 
for sitting down, without sitting there at once you must 
draw out and shake the seat, and [then] sit down. While 
you are at any place, should they give to eat, not eating tke 
food at onoe, [but] taking a very little from the food, after 
having given it to an animal and looked at it a little time 
you must eat. Having come to aa evil place to take sleep, 
not lyii^ down at once you must lie down at the time of 
being sleepy. Not believing djxyiiwag that any person has 
only said, ^uld you hear it with the ear and see it with the 
eye [even], not believing it on that account only, [but] 
having inquired still further, you must act." 

[After] bearing this advice the Prince haviAg set out from 
there, weiht away. At the time when he had gone a con* 
siderable distance, the Prince became hungry ; and the Prince 
having halted at a place, said to the house man, '' Ane I 
Frieiui, I am very hungry. I will give you the esqpenses; 
give me to eat for one meal." 

Having said [this], the Prince unfastened the packet of 
masuran that was in his hand, and from it gave him a single 
masurama. The man after having seen these told his wife 
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about the packet of masuran that the Prince had.^ The 
wife also having become desirous to take the packet of 
masuran, told her husband the stratagem to kill the Prince 
and take them. Talking in this way, they dug a secret {boru) 
hole and covered it, and having fixed a seat upon it made 
him sit there to eat food. 

The Prince having estabUshed in his mind the advice 
which the astrologer-teacher gave, drew away and shook the 
seat; at the time when he endeavoured to look [at the 
place] all the things that were there fell into the secret hole. 
Having seen this and arrived at fear, the Prince set ofE from 
there and began to go away. 

Having thus gone a considerable distance, and having 
halted at a place because of hunger, the Prince said to a man, 
** On my giving the expenses give me to eat for one meal." 
Thereupon the man said, " It is good." 

Then the Prince, having unfastened the packet of masuran, 
bringing a masurama gave it to the man. The man 
having told his wife also about the matter of the masuran, 
they arranged a means to kill the Prince and take the 
masuran. Having thought of giving poison to the Prince 
to kill him while here, they put poison into the food, and 
having set a seat and bix)ught a kettle of water for washing 
himself, gave it to him. 

The Prince, after washing his [right] hand and mouth, 
having gone and sat down, according to the advice of the 
astrologer-teacher taking from all the food a very little gave 
it to the dog and cat that were near the Prince, and remained 
looking [at them] a little time. While he was [waiting] 
thus, in a little time the dog and cat died and fell down. 
Having seen this and become afraid, the Prince set off from 
there and began to go away. 

Having gone on and on in this way, near the palace of 
another King through hunger-weakness he fell, and struck 
the groimd. The men who saw this having gone miming, 
said to the King [that] a man like a royal Rince had fallen 
down, and was not far from the palace. The King gave 
orders, " Very speedily bring Wm here." Thereupon 

^ Lit.t that was near the Prince. 
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the men having lifted him up, took him to the royal 
house. 

While he was there, when he asked him [regarding] the 
circumstances, " I am very weak through hunger;^ for many 
days I have not obtained any food," he said. 

" At first having made rice gruel, give ye him a little," 
the King said. 

Thereupon the servants having said, " It is good " {Yaha- 
pataeyi), prepared and gave it. After his weakness was re- 
moved in this way, he asked him [about] the circumstances. 
Commencing at the beginning, from the time (taen) when he 
went near the Royal Preceptor, he told the story before the 
King {raju). 

Then the King spoke, " Wast thou unable to learn letters ? 
Not thus should a royal Prince understand. Wast thou 
unable to learn the art of swords, the art of bows, etc. ?" he 
asked. 

Thereupon, when answering he said he knew the whole of 
those arts; only letters he did not know. 

At that time the King thought thus, " Because of his not 
knowing only letters, ordering them to kill him was wrong, 
the first-bom son. Remain thou near me," he commanded. 

Belonging to the King there was a single daughter only. 
As there were no sons he regarded this Prince like a son. 
When not much time had gone thus, the King thought of 
giving [a Princess] in marriage to him. The King having 
spoken to him, said thus, ** Tell me which place is good for 
bringing [a Princess from], to marry to thee." Many a time 
he told him [this]. 

And the Prince when replying on all the occasions said, 
'* I am not willing to leave His Majesty the King and go 
away." 

Thereupon ascertaining that he says thus through willing- 
ness that he should marry the King's daughter to him, he 
said, " I am not willing to give my daughter to thee. 
Shouldst thou say, * Why is that ?* seven times now, seven 
Princes married (haeHdeya) that person. They having died, 
on the following day after the Princes married her it befel 

^ Lii.^ ** For me [there is] much hunger-weakness." 
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that I must bury them. Because death will occur to thee 
in the very same way, I am not willing to give my daughter 
to thee;" he said. 

Thereupon the Prince said thus, " To a person for whom 
death is not ordained death does not come; death haying 
been ordained that person will die. Because of that, I am 
wishful to marry (baHdinta) that very Princess/' he said. 
Then the King fulfilled his wish. Thus th^ two having 
married, according to the custom he sent them away [into 
a separate dwelling]. 

While he was with that very Princess, having remembered 
the warning given on that day by the astrologer-teacher, 
being heavy with sleepiness while eating betel, he woke up 
many times. At this time the Princess had gone to sleep. 

[At last] he hears a sound in the house. The Prince 
having heard it and become afraid, at the time when he was 
looking about [after] taking his sword in his hand, he saw 
a cobra of a size equal to a Palmira trunk descending from 
the roof. This cobra« indeed, was a young man who had 
tied his afiection to this Princess, a person who having died 
through his love [for her] was [re-]born a cobra. Through 
anger towards all who marry the Princess he killed them. 

The royal Prince having gone aside, in a littJe time it 
descended until it was near the ground. [Then] the Prince 
by one stroke of the sword cut the cobra into three pieces. 
Thus the danger which there had been for much time that 
day was destroyed. 

On the following day, according to custom with fear the 
servants arrived in front of the Princess's house. But the 
Prince having come out, placed the three pieces of the cobra 
upon a post. Thereupon having been amazed, the royal 
servants very speedily ran off and told the King {rajuhafdj 
about this. The King, also, having arrived there was aston- 
ished, and commanded them to take the trunk of the o^ra 
to the cemetery, and bum it. 

During these very days, another King having asked tJhe 
Great King for assistance for a war, sent letters. And the 
King sent this Prince to the war, with the army. When he 
had thus gone, in a few days the Princess bore a son. 
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The war lasted twelve years. After twelve years, having 
conquered in the war he was ready to come to his own 
country. By this time the Princess's son had become big. 
But the people of the country, not knowing whose son pie 
was]» thought him a person who had married the Princess* . 
And this news had become spread through the country. 

The royal Prince having arrived near his own country, 
the Prince got to hear the news; but having remembered thfe 
warning of the astrologer-teacher, he thought that to believe 
it in the future he must make inquiry. 

Coming dose to the royal palace by d^ees, he addressed 
the army ; and thereafter, after he had beaten on the notifica- 
tion tom-tom, " Assemble ye," having allowed them to go, 
when it became night he arrived inside the palace by, an 
outer window. Thus he arrived in the house called after 
the Princess. 

Having come in that way and seen that a youth was living 
with the Princess, he became angry, and said, ** I will 
cut down the two persons," taking the sword in his hand. 
[But] having remembered the warning of the astrologer- 
teacher, he said, " Without being hasty I will stiU test them," 
and again he pat the sword into the sheath. 

At the sound, the [young] Prince who was with his mother 
opened his eyes, and having seen his father and become 
afraid, saying, " Mother, mother," crept under the bed. The 
mother, too, having opened her eyes at this time and when 
she looked having seen her lord,- spoke [to him]. Thereupon 
hfe told the Princess the whole circumstances, and for the 
Princess there was great sorrow [at the report spread regard- 
ing her]. 

On the moaiing of the following day, the Rrince having 
seen the Great King told him about the war, and the manner 
in which he got the victory in it. And the King, being 
much pleased, appointed great festivals at the city;. and 
having decorated the Prince with the Crown and given him 
the kingship, the King began to perf<Hin acts in view of the 
othm* world. 

Western Province. 

VOL. in. Y 
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Compare the advice given to the BrSLhmapa in No. 209 in this 
vol., and the variants appended. 

In Folk-Tales of Bengal (L. Behari Day), p. 100, a Queen was 
married afresh every day to a person selected by the royal elephant, 
this new King each morning being found dead in some mysterious 
manner in the bed-xxx>m. A merchant's son who had been obliged 
to leave his home was chosen as King by the elephant, and heard of 
the nocturnal danger. While he lay awake armed, he saw a long 
thread issue from the Queen's left nostril; it grew thicker until at 
last it was a huge snake. He at once cut o£E its head, and remained 
there as the permanent King. 

In the Kaiha Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 137, each time the 
daughter of a King was married the bride-groom was found dead in 
the chamber on the following morning. When royal bride-grooms 
could be obtained no longer, the Kiag ordered that from each house 
in turn a person of either the royal or Brahma^a caste should be 
brought and allowed to remain in the room for one night, on the 
understanding that anyone who survived should be married to the 
Princess. All died, until at last a brave Br^lhmaQa from another 
country ofEered to take the place of the son of the widow with whom 
he was lodging. He remained awake, and in the night saw a terrible 
R&kshasa open the door, and stretch out his arm. The Brahmapa 
at once stepped forward and cut ofi the arm, and the RSkshasa fled. 
The hero was afterwards married to the' Princess. He met with the 
RSkshasa in the same way at another city, and learnt from him that 
by Siva's orders he was preventing the Princesses from being married 
to cowards. 

In the same work, vol. ii, p. 449, there is an account of a BrSh- 
mapa who placed himself under a teacher at PcLfaliputra, but was so 
stupid that he did not manage to learn a single syllable. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 32 £E., there is 
a variant; see note after No. 209 in this volume. The closest re- 
semblance is in the episode in which the Prince takes the place of 
the Potter's son who was about to be summoned to be married to 
the Princess whose husbands had all died on their wedding night. 
During the night the Prince was careful not to sleep; he lay down 
with his sword in his hand. In the middle of the night he saw tw^ 
snakes issue from the nostrils of the Princess, and come towards 
him. He struck at them and killed them. Next morning the 
King was surprised to find him alive, and chatting with his daughters. 
The Prince then told the King who he was, and he became the heir 
apparent. 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 291, after a certain King died, the 
persons who were elected in turn as his successor died each night 
without any apparent cause. VikramSdit}^ and his companion, 
a youth who had been reared by wolves, took the place of a youth 
who had been chosen as King, and on inquiry learnt that as secret 
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offerings that were made by the fonner King to the devas and spirits 
had been discontinued, it mnst be the offended spirits who killed 
each new King evezy night. When the offerings were made the 
deities were appeased, and no more deaths occurred in this way. 

In the Arabian Nighis (Lady Burix>n'8 ed., vol. iii, p. 263), there* 
is an account of a haunted house in Baghdad; any person who 
stayed during the night in it was found dead in the morning. This 
was the act of a Jiimi (demon) who was guarding a treasure which 
was to be made over to a specified person only. He broke the necks 
of all others, but when the right man came he gave him the treasure. 

There is a variant of the first danger from which the 3routh escaped, 
in a Sierra Leone story given in Cunnie Rabbity Mr, Spider, and the 
Other Beef (Cronise and Ward), p. 251. A King who had beea 
falsely told that his son was likely to depose him, gave him two 
tasks which he accomplished successfully, and afterwards caused a 
deep hole to be dug, placed broken bottles in the bottom, spread a 
mat over it, set a chair on it, and told the boy to sit on it. The boy 
replied that he never sat down without first shaking the place. 
When he beat the mat with a heavy stick the chair feU into the hole^ 
and the boy escaped. 

For the pit-^dl compare No. 159, vol. ii, and the appended notes. 



No. 251. 

How they killed the Great-bellied 

Tambi» 

IN a certain country there was a King, it is said. Tliis 
King's palace haying been dug into by three dexterous 
thieves, they stole and got the goods. 

Having seized these very three robbers, for the purpose, 
of effecting their trial they brought them into the presence 
of the Eong. When the King asked these three robbers if 
they committed the robbery or not, they said that they 
committed the robbery. " If you thus committed the 
robbery are ye guilty or not guilty persons ?" he asked. 
Thereupon they gave notice that they were not guilty 
persons. 

When he asked, " How is that ?" [they said that], as 
it was easy for them to dig into [the wall], because when the 
mason built the palace the mortar had been put in loosely, 
the mason was the guilty person owing to his doing that 
matter. 

Thereupon the King having summoned the mason, when 
he asked him whether, because he put in the mortar loosely, 
he was guilty or not guilty, he gave notice that he was not 
guilty. 

When he asked again, " How is that ?" the mason said 
thus, " I had appointed a labourer to mix the lime. Owing 
to his inattention when doing it the mortar had become 
loose. Because of that, the labourer is the guilty person," 
the mason said. 

Thereupon having summoned the said labourer, he asked 

^ Moorman, a Muhammadan trader. 
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him whether because he put the mortar in loose {i,e.» im- 
properly mixed) he was guilty or not guilty. Then he gave 
notice that he was not the guilty person. How is that ? 
While he was stajdng mixing the lime, having seen a beautiful 
woman going by that road, because his mind became at- 
tached to her the work became neglected. The labourer 
said that the woman was the guilty person. 

Thereupon having summoned the woman, just as before 
he asked whether, regarding the circumstance that having 
gone by that road she caused the neglect of the labourer's 
work, she was guilty or not guilty. She, too, said that she 
was not guilty. Why was that? A goldsmith having 
promised some of her goods, through her going to fetch them 
because he did not give them on the [appointed] day, this 
fault having occurred owing to her doing this business, the 
goldsmith was the guilty person. 

Thereupon having summoned the goldsmith, when he 
asked him just as before he was not inclined to give any 
reply. Because of that, the King, having declared the 
goldsmith the guilty person, commanded them to kill the 
goldsmith by [causing him to be] gored by the tusk of the 
festival tusk elephant. He ordered them to kill this gold- 
smith, having set him against a large slab of rock, and causing 
the tusk elephant to gore him through the middle of the 
belly. 

Well then, when the executioner was taking the goldsmith 
he began to weep. When [the King] asked him why that 
was, the goldsmith said thus, " Two such shining clean tusks 
of the King's festival tusk elephant having bored a hole 
through my extremely thin body and having struck against 
the stone slab, will be broken. Because of sorrow for that 
I wept," he gave answer. 

" What is proper to be done concerning it ?" the King 
asked. 

Then the goldsmith says, " In the street I saw an ex- 
tremely great-bellied Tambi. If in the case of that Tambi, 
indeed, the tusk elephant gore the beUy, no wound will occur 
to the two tusks," the goldsmith said. 

Thereupon the King having summoned the great-bellied 
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Tambi, caused the tusk elephant to gore him through his 
belly. 

The goldsmith and the whole of the aforesaid [persons] 
^ent away in happiness. 

We^ern Province. 



In The Indian Antiquary, vol. zz, p. 78, a South-Indian variant 
^as given by Naffi^ Sftstii. In oider to commit robbery, a thief 
made a hole through a wall newly built of mud which slipped down 
on his neck and killed him. His comrade found the body, and re- 
ported that the owner of the house had murdered him. The owner 
blamed the cooly who built the wall; he blamed the cooly who used 
too much water in mixing the mud; he attributed it to the potter's 
making too large a mouth for the water-pot; he blamed a dancing- 
girl for passing at the time and distracting his attention. She in 
turn laid the blame on a goldsmith who had not re-set in time a 
jewel which she gave him; he blamed a merchant who had not 
supplied it in time, though often demanded. He being unintelligent 
could ofier no excuse, and was therefore impaled for causing the 
thief's death. 



No. 252 

How Maraya was put in the Bottle 

IN a certain country, a woman without a husband in mar- 
riage bore a son, it is said. At that time the men living 
in the neighbourhood having come, asked the woman, 
" Who is thy husband ?" Then the woman replied, " My 
husband is MSrayS." * 

MSray£ having heard this word and being much pleased, 
thought, " I must get this woman's son into a successful 
state." 

Having thought thus, after some time had gone, speaking 
to the son MSlraySl said thus, that is to say, " Become a 
VedarSla. I will give you one medicine only. Should I 
stay at the head side of any sick person, by giving the sick 
person the medicine the sick person will become well. Should 
I be at the feet side you cannot cure the sick person." After 
* that, this son having gone from place to place and having 
applied medical treatment, became a very celebrated 
doctor. 

One day when this VedarSla went to look at a sick person 
whom he very greatly Uked, MSrayS was at the feet part of 
the sick person. At that time the Vedarala having thought, 
" I must do a good work," told them to completely turn 
round the bed and the sick person. Then the head side 
became the part where MSrayS stayed. Well then, when he 
had given him the Vedarda's medicine the sick person 
became well. 

MSrayS having become angry with the Vedarala concern- 
ing this matter, and having thought, " I must kill him," 
Marayi sat on a chair of the Vedar^la's. 

^ MSra, the God of Death, or Death personified. 
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Because the Vedarala had a spell which enabled him to 
perform the matters that he thought [of doing],* he [repeated 
it mentally and] thought, " May it be as though MSrayS is 
unable to rise from the chair." Having thought thus, " Now 
then, kill me," the VedarSla said to MarayS. 

Well then, because MSrayS could not rise from the chair 
he told the VedarSlla to release him from it. 

Then the VedarSla said to MSrayS, " If, prior to killing me, 
you will give me time for three years I wfll release you," he 
said. 

MarayS, being helpless,* having given the Vedarala three 
years' time went away. 

After the three years were ended Maraya went to the 
Vedarala's house. The Vedarala having become afraid, did 
a trick for this. The Vedarala said to Maraya, " Kill me, 
but before you kill me, haying climbed® up the coconut tree 
at this door you must pluck a young coconut to give me," 
he said. 

After Maraya climbed up the coconut tree, having uttered 
the Vedarala's spell the Vedarala thought, " May Maraya 
be unable to descend from the tree." 

Well then, Maraya, ascertaining that he could not descend 
from the tree, told the Vedarala to release him. At 
that time the Vedarala, asking [and obtaining] from 
Maraya [a promise] that he should not kill him until still 
three years had gone, having released Maraya sent him 
away. 

The three years having been ended, on the day when 
Maraya comes to the Vedarala's house the Vedarala 
entered a room, and shutting the door remained [there]. 
But Maraya entered straightway {keUtnma) inside the 
room. 

Then the Vedarala asked, " How did you come into a room 
the doors of which were closed ?" 

^ Compare the Kala spell ia No. 245 of this vol., and the notes, 
p. 342, vol. ii. and p. 70 in this vol. 

' Baeri taena, in a position of inability [to do anything]. 

' Ba4a gala, that is, by clasping his arms round it and rubbing 
his body on it, as he " swarmed " up it. 
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Thereupon MSrayft said, " I came by the hole into which 
the kqr is put." 

The Vedaraia then said, it is said, " If I am to believe 
that matter, be. pleased to creep inside this bottle," he 
said. 

Well then, after MSrayS crept into the bottle the VedarSla 
tightened the lid {mu^iya) of the bottle, and having beaten 
it down put it away. 

From that day, when going to apply medical treatment on 
all days having gone taking the bottle in which he put 
MSraya, he placed the bottle at the head side of the sick 
person; and having applied medical treatment cured the sick 
person. In this manner he got his livelihood. 

Western Province. 

In The Indian Antiquary, vol. i, p. 345, in a Bengal story by 
Mr. G. H. Damant, a shepherd discriminates a demon from a man 
whose form he has taken,— living with his wife during the man's 
absence,— by boring through a reed, and sajring that the true person 
must be the one who could pass through it. As the demon was 
passing through it he stopped both ends of the reed with mud, and 
killed him. 

In the South Indian Tales of Mariyada Raman (P. Ramachandra 
^^)» P- 43» a husband was returning home on an unlucky day (the 
ninth of the lunar fortnight), with his wife, who had been visiting 
her parents. When he left her on the path for a few moments, 
" Navami Purusha," the deity who presided over the ninth day, 
made his appearance in the form of the husband and went away 
with the wife. The husband followed, and took the matter before 
Mariyada R&nan. The judge got a very narrow-necked jug pre- 
pared, and declared that he would give her to the claimant who 
could enter and leave the j ug without damaging it or himself. When 
the deity did it the judge made obeisance to him, and was informed 
that the man's form had been taken by hirn to punish hirn for 
travelling on an unlucky day against the Pur5hita's advice. 

In Folk-Tales of Bengal (Day), p. 182, when a Brfthmapa returned 
home after some years' absence he was turned away by a person of 
his own appearance, and the King could not decide the matter. 
A boy elected as King by others in their play offered to settle it, 
and producing a narrow-mouthed phial stated that the one who 
entered it should have judgment in his favour. When the ghost 
transformed himself into "a small creature like an insect" and 
crept inside, the boy corked it up and ordered the BrShma^a to throw 
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it into the sea and repossess his home. The fiist part resembles a 
story in the Kath&ko9a (Tawney), p. 41, the interloper being a deity 
in it. 

In the well-known tale in the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's 
ed.» vol. i, p. 33), the receptacle in which the Jinni was imprisoned 
was " a cucumber-shaped jar of yeUow copper " or brass, closed by 
a leaden cap stamped with the seal-ring of Solomon. In vol. ill, 
p. 54, and vol. iv, p. 32, other Ifrits were enclosed in similar jars 
made of brass, sealed with lead. 



No. 253 

The Woman Pre-eminent in Cunning^ 

AT a dty there was a very rich Hetti young man. 
During the time when he was [there], they brought 
a bride* for the young man. What of their bringing her I 
The Hetti young man was [engaged] in giving goods to many 
ships. Because of it, while the bride* married {lit., tied) to 
the Hetti young man was staying at home, the HettiyS 
went to give goods to ships. Having gone, [before his] 
coming back about six months passed. 

At that time, [while he was absent], the Hetti girl who was 
married [to him] one day went to the well to bring [water]. 
When she was going, a beard-cutting Barber man having 
stayed on the path and seen this beautiful woman, laughed. 
Thereupon the woman, not looking completely on that 
hand, looked at him with the roguish eye {hora aehin), and 
went to the village. 

On the following day also, the Barber having come, just 
as before laughed. At that time also the woman, just as 
before, looked with the roguish eye, and went away. 

The woman on the following day also came in order to go 
for water. That day also, the Barber having stayed on the 
path laughed. That day the woman having spoken to the 
Barber, asked, " What did you laugh for when I was coming ? 
Why?" 

The Barber said, " I did not laugh at anything whatever 
but because of the afiection which you caused." 

^ Prayoga paranndwanta gaeiH. 

* MaHgulak, a word which usually means a [wedding] feast, but 
is often used in the villages to signify the bride. 

' Kasddi, literaUy " marriage," here also used to signify the 
bride. 
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Thereupon the woman asked, " Were you inclined to come 
with me ?" The Barber said. " Yes." 

Then this woman said, " If you come, you cannot come 
in that way.^ The Great King having gone, after the 
Second King has come to Ceylon {Seyilafna), after jasmine 
flowers have blossomed without [being on] creepers, having 
cut twenty, having stabbed thirty persons, having pounded 
three persons into one, when two dead sticks are being 
kneaded into one having mounted on two dead ones, should 
you come you can talk with me." 

Thereupon the Barber went home, and grief having boimd 
him because he could not do [according to] the words which 
this woman said, he remained unable to eat cooked rice 
also. 

At that time the Barber woman asked, " What are you 
staying [in this way] for, not eating cooked rice, without life 
in your body ?" 

The Barber said, " I thought of taking in marriage such 
and such a Hetti woman. Owing to it the Hefti woman 
said, ' When the Great King has gone, when the Second 
King has come to Ceylon, when the flower of the creepeJrless 
jasnaine has blosson^d, having cut twenty, having stabbed 
thirty, having pounded three persons into one, when two 
dead sticks are becoming knocked into one, come mounted 
on the back of two dead ones.' Because I cannot do it I 
remain in grief." 

Thereupon the Barber woman said, " Indo ! Don't jrou 
get so much grief over that. For it, I will tell you an advice. 
' The Great King having gone, when the Second King came 
to Ceylon,' meant (Ut., said), when the sun has set and when 
the moon is rising. ' When the creeperless jasmine flower is 
blossoming,' meant, when the stars are becoming clear. 
' Having cut twenty,' meant, having cut the twenly finger 
[and toe] nails. ' Having stabbed thirty,' meant, having 
well cleaned the teeth (with the tooth-stick), to wash them 
well. ' Having pounded three persons into one,' meant, 
having eaten a mouthful of betel (consisting of betel leaf, 
areka-nut, and lime) you are to come. [These] are the 
^ That is, merely because he was inclined to fp. 
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matters she said.^ Because of it, why are you sta3dng with- 
out eating ? If you must go, without getting grieved go 
in this manner, and come back." 

Thereupon the Barber having gone in that manner, while 
he was there yet two [other] persons heard that those two 
are talking. When they heard — there is a custom in that 
country. The custom indeed is [this] : There is a temple 
Ikavila] in the country. Except that they give [adulterers, 
or perhaps only offenders against caste prohibitions in such 
cases as this ?] as demon offerings (biU) for the temple, they 
do not inflict a different punishment [on them]. Because of 
it, seising these two they took them for the purpose of giving 
[them as] demon offerings for the temple. 

This Barber woman, learning about it, in order to save 
her husband imdertook the charge of the food offering* for 
the temple, and went to the temple taking rice and coconuts. 
Having gone there, and said that they were for the kapuwa* 
(priest) of the temple, she came away calling her husband, 
too. 

Then to that Hetti woman this Barber woman [said], 
" Having said that you are cooking the food offering (pusi) 
which I brought, stay at the temple until the time when the 
Hettir^a comes. The deity will not take you as the demon 
offering (billa) .^ Your husband having come back will seek 
and look [for you]. When he comes seeking, say, ' I having . 
married my husband, he went away now six months ago. 
Because of it, having told my husband to come I undertook 
the charge for [cooking] the food offering.^ Just as I was 

^ The narrator omitted to make the woman explain the last two i 
Glyptic sayings. The final one, that he was to go mounted on the : 
back of two dead ones, of couxse means that he was to wear a pair ol ] 
shoes or sandals. 

' Pusska, also pusi later on. Doubtless this is the Tamil p^sei 
(Skt. puia\ one meaning of which is food given as a religious offering. 
Puseka is puss + ska, one, used in such instances to express the 
definite article, as in koteka^ the coat. 

' Kapiwata in the text. The meaning is uncertain, hapi being a 
monkey, a sacred animal at Hindu temples. 

* Perhaps because she would acquire sanctity through cooking 
the consecrated food. 

' That is, made a vow to present or cook a food offering. 
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undertaking the charge he came. Because of it, not having 
seen the face of my lord (hitniyS), paying respect to the 
deity I came to cook the food offering.' Continue to say 
this." 

Thereupon the Hetti woman having done in that very 
manner, the HettiyS came. Well then, she having made 
the woman [appear] a good woman, [her husband], taking 
charge of her, came calling her to the house, and she re- 
mained [there] virtuously {hoiida seyin). 

This story was related by a woman in the North-central 
Province, to a man whom I sent to write down some stories 
at a village at which I had been promised them. Her name, 
given as SayimanhSmi (Lady Simon), and expressions she 
used, show that she probably belonged originally to the 
Western Province. 

It is difficult to understand how the oondemned persons escaped. 
The interesting fact of the tale is the leference to the presentation 
of human offerings at a temple devoted to either one of the demons 
or the goddess K&U. The Sinhalese expression, deviyan wahansB, 
deity, given in the text, might be applied to either. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 91, it is related i^ 
one story that " whenever a man is found at night with another 
man's wife, he is placed with her within the inner chamber of the 
Yaksha's (Ma^ibhadra) temple." In the morning the man was 
punished by the King; the country in which this occurred is not 
stated, but it was far from T&mraliptii. When a merchant and a 
woman were so imprisoned, the merchant's wife, hearing of it, went 
at night with offerings, and was permitted to enter. She changed 
clothes with the woman, and sent her out ; and in the morning, as 
the woman in the temple was found to be the merchant's own wife, 
the King dismissed the case, and freed the merchant " as it were 
from the mouth of death." Thus the usual punishment appears to 
have been death, as in the Sinhalese tale. 



No. 254 

Matalana 

IN a certain country there was a man called MltalSnS, it 
is said. This man was the son of the concubine of the 
King of that country, it is said. That M£tal2na from infancy 
was getting his living by committing robbery. 

Having been committing robbery in this manner, and 
having arrived at the age of a young man, MStal&nS having 
spoken to his mother, asked, " Mother, who is our father ?" 

Thereupon his mother says to him, " Son, thou art not a 
so-so {esl-mesS) person. The King of this country is thy 
father." 

When his mother said thus, having said, *' It is good. If 
so, I will do a good work," he began to steal things belong- 
ing to the King. During the time while he is thus com- 
mitting robbery, the King in various ways having fixed 
guards, endeavoured to catch the thief, but he was unable 
to seize him. 

MltalSnS. getting to know that guard has been very care- 
fully placed at the royal house, without going for robbery 
to the royal house began to steal the goods belonging to the 
King that are outside. Thereupon the King, having thought 
that somehow or other having caught the thief he must put 
him in the stocks, and having made the guards stop every- 
where, caused a carpenter to be brought and said, " Having 
seized the thief who steals the things that are the King's 
property, to make him fast in the stocks make a pair of stocks 
in a thorough manner. Regarding it, ask for and take the 
whole of the requisite things from the royal house." 

When the King ordered it, the carpenter, taking all the 
things suitable for it and having gone, made the stocks. On 
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the day on which they were finished, MSltal^S^ having ar- 
rived at the carpenter's house, and having been talking very 
well [with him], asks the carpenter, " Friend, what is this 
you are making ?" 

Thereupon the carpenter says, " Why, friend, don't you 
know ? These are indeed the stocks I am making for the 
purpose of putting in the stocks the thief who steals the 
goods belonging to the King," he said. 

When MatalanS asked, " Ane I How do you put the thief 
in the stocks in this," the carpenter having put his two legs 
in- the two holes of the stocks, to show him the method 'o£ 
putting him iit the stocks at the time wihile he is making 
thenoL, MStallnS., having [thus] put the carpenter in thd 
stocks, taking the key in his hand [after locking them}, 
struck the carpenter seven or eight blows, and said, ** [After] 
opening a hard trap remain sitting in it your own self, 
master," and saying a four line verse also,^ went away. 

On the following day, when the King came to look at the 
stocks he saw that the carpenter has been put in the stocks. 
When he asked, " What is this ?" he ascertained that thfe 
thief named M&talSLnS, who is stealing the goods belonging 
to. the King, had come, and having put the carpenter in the 
stocks and struck him blows went away. Thereupon the 
King having said, " It is good, the way the thief was put in 
the stocks 1" dismissed the carpenter and went away. 

After that, Matalana having gone stealing the King's ^own 
clothes that were given for washing at the washerman's 
house> at night descended to the King's pool, and began to 
wash them very hard. The washerman, ascertaining thkt 
dircumstance, gave information' to the King. Thereupon- 
the King, having mounted upon the back of a horse and the 
anny also surrounding him, went near thepoolto seise 
MSLtal&nS. 

MStalana getting to know that the King is coming, the* 
anny surrounding him, came to the bank at one side of the 
pool, carrying a cooking pot that he himself had taken, and 
having launched [it bottom upwards] and sent it [into the> 
pool], began to cry out, " Your Majesty, look there I The 

^ Not given by the narrator. 
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thief sank under the water; [that is his head]. We will 
descend into the pool from this side; Your Majesty will 
please look out from that side." 

While he was making the uproar, the foolish King, having 
unfastened [and thrown down] his clothes, descended into 
the pool. 

Then MSltaltoSl [quickly came round in the dark, and] 
putting on the King's clothes, and having mounted upon 
the back of the horse, says, " Look there, Bola, the thief I 
It is indeed he." -When he said, " Seize ye him," the royal 
soldiers having seized the King, who had unloosed [and 
thrown off] his clothes, tied him even while he was saying. 
•' I am the King." Having tied the ICing to the leg of the 
horse on which M^talSna had mounted, and, employing the 
King's retinue, having caused them to thrash him, M§tal§nl, 
in the very manner in which he was [before], having unloosed 
[and thrown off] the clothes [of the Eang], bounded off and 
went away. 

After that, the retinue who came with the King having 
gone taking the [supposed] thief to the royal house, when 
they were looking perceiving that instead of the thief they 
had gone tying the King, were in fear of death. The ICing, 
not becoming angry at it, consoled his servants ; and having 
been exceedingly angry regarding the deed done by M^talSlna, 
and having thought by what method he must seize Matal^nS, 
made them send the notification tom-tom everywhere. 

After that, Miltal§n£, again arranging a stratagem to steal 
clothes from the washerman, and preparing a very tasty 
sort of cakes, himg the cakes on the trees in the jungle, in 
the district where the washerman washes. MStal&n£, taking 
in his hand two or three cakes and having gone eating and 
eating one, asked the washerman for a little water. 

Thereupon the washerman asked Matalana, " What is 
that you are eating ?" 

" Why, friend, haven't you eaten the KaeppitiyS^ cakes 
that are on the trees near this, where you wash ?" he asked. 

Thereupon the washerman says, " Ane ! Friend, although 

^ A jungle bnsh or small tree on which lac is formed, Croion 
lacciferum, 
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I washed so many days I have not eaten cakes of trees of 
the style you mention that are in this district," he said. 

" If so, please eat one from these, to look [what they are 
Uke]." 

When he gave it to the washerman, the washerman having 
eaten the cake and having found much flavour in it,^ says, 
" Ane ! Oyi ! Until the time when I have gone [there] and 
come [after] plucking a few of these cakes, you please remain 
here." 

When he said it, having said, " It is good. Because of 
the heat of the sun I will stay beneath this tree," Matalana, 
having sent the washerman to pluck the KaeppitiyS cakes 
and return, [after] tying in a bundle as many of the King's 
clothes as there were, went away [with them]. 

When the washerman comes [after] plucking the cakes, 
either the clothes or the man he had set for their protection, 
not being visible, he went speedily and gave information to 
the King. The King having become more angry than he 
was before, again employed the notification tom-tom [to 
proclaim] that to a person who, having seized, gives him this 
MStalana who steals the things belonging to the King, he 
will give goods [amounting] to a tusk elephant's load, and 
a share from the kingdom. 

Matalan^, ascertaining that he sent the notification tom- 
tom, having stayed on the path and made the notification 
tom-tom halt, promised: " I know MatalSna. Within still 
three months I will seize and give that Matalana while in a 
courtesan's house." The notification tom-tom beater, ac- 
cepting this word, went, and when he gave information to 
the King, the King, because of the anger there was [in him] 
with this thief, having become much pleased told him to 
summon the man to come. 

Thereupon, after MatalSna came to the royal house, when 
he asked, " In about how many days can you seize and give 
Matalana ?" he said, " In about three months I can." 

After that, Matalana having been like a friend of the King 
until three months are coming to an end, one day, at the time 
when the King is going to the courtesan's house, he said to 

^ Lit,, much flavour having fallen. 
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the King's Ministers and servants, " To-day I saw the place 
where the MStalan-thief is. In order to seize him [be 
pleased] to come." 

Summoning in the night time the whole royal retinue, 
and having gone and surrounded the house of the courtesan, 
and said [the King] was M3,talln^, there and then also they 
seized the King. When they seized him in this way, the 
King through shame remained without speaking. After 
that, seizing the King and having gone, and having very 
thoroughly struck him blows, and put him in prison, and 
kept [him there], in the morning when they looked, just as 
before they saw that the King had been seized, and struck 
blows, and put in the stocks. 

After all these things, MStallnS, having again broken into 
the King's house, stealing a great quantity of goods, reached 
an outside district, and dwelt there. 

Western Province, 

This story is partly a variant of No. 92 in vol. ii. 



No. 255 

The Five Lies quite like Truth* 

A CERTAIN King stot for his Minister and informed 
him that if he could not tell him next morning fivts 
lies so closely resembling the truth that he would befieve 
them, he should be beheaded. 

The Minister weint home with a sonowful heart ; he refused 
to eat or drink, and threw himself on his bed. HI^ wife 
came Mid inquired the reason for such behaviour. " What 
has a dying man to do with eating and drinking ?" he replied, 
" to-morrow morning I must die;" and then he told her 
what the King had said. 

His wife answered, " Don't be afraid ; I will tell you what 
to say to the King;" and she persuaded him to take his food 
as usual. 

She then related to him this story : — In a certain country 
there were four friends, a carpenter, a goldsmith, an areka- 
nut sdler, and a dried-fish seller. The three latter persons 
decided to go and trade, and for that purpose they requested 
the carpenter to build them a ship The carpenter did so ; 
and understanding that large profits were to be made in 
other countries, he also decided to join them. 

The four men then wished to engage a servant to cook for 
them on board the ship, but they had considerable difficulty 
in finding one. At last they met with a youth who lived with 
an old woman named Hokkl, who had adopted him as her 
son. The youth was willing to go, and as there was no one 
at home to take charge of the old woman after he left, it 
was settled that she should accompany them. 

Then they all sailed away, the goldsmith taking a number 

^ This story appeared in The Ori&nialist, vol. ii, p. 54. 
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of hair-pins (kon^a-kuru) for sale, and the other traders 
taking areka-nuts (puwak) and sun-dried fish {karawala). 
After going some distance the ship ran on a rock and was 
totally wrecked, and all the party were drowned. 

In his next life the carpenter became a Barbet, which 
bores holes in trees, looking for a good tree with which to 
build a ship. 

The goldsmith became a Mosquito, which always comes 
to the ears and asks for the hair-pins (k^rthkiiru) that he 
lost. 

The dried-fish seller became a Darter, and constantly 
searches for his dried-^fish in the water. 

The areka-nut seller became a Water-hen (GaOiuidti 
phinnicura), and every morning calls out, '* Areka->nuts 
[amounting] to a ship [-load], areka-nuts I" (a good inutatioQ 
of the cry of the bird, Kapparakata pumahf, puwdbT). 

And the cook became a Jackal, who still always cries lor 
his mother, " Seek for Hokkl, seek '' {Hokkl hayi, hoyd, the 
beginning of the Jackal's howl). 

Next morning the Minister told the story to the Kifligt 
who fully beUeved the whole of it. The Minister then ear*' 
plained that it was pure fiction, whereupon the King instead 
of cutting ofi his head gave him presents of great value. 

Mdtara, Southern Province, 

t met with a story of this kind among the MandiiUcO of the Gambia, 
in West Africa, and as it is unpublished I give it hero. It was 
related in the MandiAka language, and translated by the clerk on 
the Government river eteamer, the Mansa Kilah. 
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The Three Truths 

ONE day a Hyaena met a Goat by the way. He tells 
the Goat, " Before you move from this place you tell 
me three words which shall all be true, or I eat you." 

The Goat said, " You met me in this place. If you return, 
[and if] you reach the other Hysnas and tell them, ' I have 
met a Goat by the way, but I did not kill him,' they will 
say, ' You are telling a lie/ " 

The Hyaena said, " It is true." 

The Goat said, " If I get out here myself, if I reach the 
other Goats at home, and I tell them, ' I met a Hyaena by the 
way, but he did not kill me/ they will say, * You are telling 
a lie.' " 

The Hyaena said, " It is true." 

He said to him, " The third one is : — If you see us two 
talking about this matter you are not hungry." 

Then the Hyaena said, " Pass, and go your way. I am 
not hungry ; if I were hungry we should not be here talking 
about it." 

McCarthy Island, Gambia. 



i.^«: ^ ,^' J^7-^ 
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The False Tale 

AT a certain city there was a poor family, it is said. 
In that family there were only a man called Hendrik, 
a female called Lusihami, and a boy called Podi-Appu. 
There was a brother yoimger than Hendrik, it is said. That 
person's name was Juwan-Appu. At the time when the 
two brothers were getting a living in one house, they having 
quarrelled, Juwan-Appu in the day time went away into 
the country. 

While the afore-said three persons are getting a living in 
that way, Podi-Appu's father died. The boy was very 
young. While Lusihami was doing work for hire, her boy 
got to be a little big. At that time the boy is a boy of the 
size for walking about and playing. 

One day, when the boy went to another house he saw 
that the children are playing. Having thought, "This 
boy must go for those games," he went there. From that 
day the boy goes for those games daily. 

In another city there is & soothsayer. The soothsayer 
is a very good clever person for bringing hidden treasures, 
it is said, the city in which the soothsayer stayed not being 
included in this talk. When he was going looking in the 
manner of his sooth, it appeared to him that there is an out- 
side city at which is a very great hidden treasure. For 
taking the hidden treasure it appeared, according to his 
sooth, that he must give a human demon offering {nara 
billak). When he looked who is the man for the human 
demon offering, it appeared, according to the sooth, that he 
must give for the demon offering Podi-Appu, being the son 
of the aforesaid Lusihami. 
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The soothsayer set off to seek this boy. What, did he 
bring ? Plantains, biscuits, lozenges (losinjar) ; in that 
manner he brought things that gladden the mind of the 
child. 

Having come to the district in which is the boy, walking 
to the places where children are plsyvag, when walking in 
that district while dwelling there, one day having gone to 
the place where Podi-Appu and the like are playing he 
stayed looking on. Meanwhile, according to the soothsayer's 
thought, he had in mind that Podi-Appu was good [for his 
purpose]. 

Next, the soothsayer having gone to one side, taking his 
medicine wallet, when he turned over and looked at the 
book there was mentioned that it was Po<Ji-Appu [who 
should be offered]. 

Afterwards calling the boy near him he gave him sorts of 
food. Meanwhile the boy's mind was delighted. Next, 
he gave him a little money. To the boy said the sooth- 
sayer, " Your father is lost, is it not so ?" he asked; " that 
is I," the soothsayer said. The soothsayer by some device 
or other ascertained that the person's father* had left the 
country and gone. 

Afterwards the boy, he having told that tale, went home 
and informed his mother. And the mother said, " Ane ! 
Son, that your father indeed was [here] is true. For this 
difficult time for us, if that livelihood-bringing excellent 
person were here how good it would be ! You go, and 
calling that very one return." Afterwards the boy having 
gone, came home with the soothsayer. 

While both are spending the days with much happiness, 
one day in the morning he said, " Son, let us go on a journey, 
and having gone, come; let us go," he said. 

[The boy] having said, '* It is good," with the little boy 
the soothsayer went away. 

Well then, the boy goes and goes. Both his legs ache. 
The boy saj^, " Father, I indeed cannot go; carry me," he 
said. 

^ The son's father's brothers are called his fathers in Sinhalese, 
the father's sisters being, however, his aunts, not mothers. 
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Having said, "It is a little more; come, son," while on 
the road in that way the boy, being [almost] unable to go, 
weeping and weeping went near the hidden treasure. 

The soothsayer, having offered there things suitable to 
offer, began to repeat spells. Then the door of the hidden 
treasure was opened ; the path was [there]. He said to the 
boy, " Son, having descended into this, when you are going 
along it, in the chamber a standard lamp* is burning. With- 
out rubbing that kettle (the round body of the lamp) with 
your body, having removed the lamp and immediately for 
the light to go out having tilted it from the top, come back 
bringing the lamp." Having said [this], he caused the boy 
to descend inside the hidden treasure [chamber]. 

The boy having descended, when he looked about the 
boy had not the mind to come from it. He says, " It will 
be exactly a heavenly world. I will mention an abridge- 
ment of the things that are in it: golden king-coconuts, 
golden oranges, golden pine-apples, golden mandarin- 
oranges." Having told him in that manner, "I cannot 
make an end of them, indeed," he said. 

The boy, plucking a great many of them and having gone 
into the chamber as the soothsayer said, placing the lamp 
on his shoulder came away near the door. 

The soothsayer says, " First give me the lamp, in order to 
get you to the surface." 

The boy says, " I cannot in that way; first take me out," 
he says. 

In that manner there is a struggle of the two persons 
there. At the time when they are going on struggling in 
that way, anger having come to the soothsayer he moved 
the door, for it to shut. Then the boy having got into the 
middle of [the doorway] the door shut. The soothsayer 
went away. 

While the boy quite alone is wriggling and wriggling 
about there, in some way or other again, as it was at first 
the door of the hidden treasure opened. The boy placing 
the lamp on his shoulder and having become very tired, 
[carried away and] put the lamp and book in his house; 

^ Kot vilakku panak. 
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and because of too much weariness fell down and went to 
sleep. 
The soothsayer went to his village. 

Western Province. 



This appeaxB to be the first part of the story of Ala-addin, tzans- 
formed into a Sinhalese folk-tale; but the variant quoted below 
shows that the general idea is of much older date and of Indian 
origin. A variant from the Ova Province is nearly the same, and 
also ends with the boy^s return home. 

In the Kathd Sarit S&gara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 558, an ascetic 
induced a King to join him in obtaining a magical sword. Ac- 
companied by the King, the ascetic went at night, and in the King's 
words, " having by means of a bumt-ofiering and other rites dis- 
covered an opening in the earth, the ascetic said to me, ' Hero, 
enter thou first, and after thou hast obtained the sword, come out, 
and cause me also to enter; make a compact with me to do this/ " 
The King entered, found a palace of jewels, and " the chief of the 
Asura maidens who dwelt there " gave him a sword, the possession 
of which conferred the power of flying through the air and bestowed 
" all magical faculties." The ascetic took it from him afterwards, 
but the King at last recovered it. 



No. 258 



The Story of Kota 



IN a certain country there were two brothers, it is said. 
Of these two the elder one got married. The younger 
brother had a secret friendship with his elder brother's 
wife. One day, the elder brother having succeeded in 
ascertaining about this, and having gone summoning the 
younger brother into the midst of the forest, cut off his two 
hands and his two feet. 

Then the younger brother says, "Elder brother, you 
having cut off my hands and feet gave me the punishment 
that is to be inflicted. Please stop even now," he said. 

Thereupon the elder brother, having placed this Kota* 
without hands and feet in a boat and launched it in the 
river, sent him away. Prior to launching and sending him 
off, because he told him to bring and give him a Bana* 
book that was at the yoimger brother's house, he brought 
the book and having placed it on Kota's breast sent him 
away. 

Well then, this boat with Kota also, going drifting by the 
margin of the river, two old women having been [there], 
one said, " That boat which comes drifting is for me." The 
other woman said, "Should there be anjrthing whatever 
inside the boat it is for me." Well then, when the boat 
drifted ashore, out of these two women one took the boat, 
one having taken Kota gave him to eat. 

During the time when he is thus, having heard that they 
were beating a notification tom-tom on the road [to pro- 
claim] that to a person who having seized gave him the 

* £»/., " short person." 

' Buddhist Scriptures, and other religious works. 
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thieves who are stealing flowers in the King's flower garden, 
[the King] will give goods [amounting] to a tusk elephant's 
load, Kot^ caused this notice tom-tom to stop, having said, 
"I can." Causing them to build a little house in the 
flower garden, and he himself having told men, they lifted 
him up and went [with him there]; and Isring down inside 
the little house, on the loft, in a very sweet voice he began 
to read his Bana book. 

At the time when he is saying Bana in this way, at night 
seven Princesses having come to pluck flowers, and having 
heard the sweet soimd of Kot&'s sajnng Bana, went near 
the house and told him to open the door. Then, because in 
order to arise he had not two feet nor also two hands, when 
Kot§ said that he was unable to open the door, one person 
out of these Princesses having put on a ring able to display 
extreme power which she had, caused Kota's hands and feet 
to be created [afresh]. Then Kot§ having opened the door 
said Bana for the Princesses. 

The Princesses having heard the Bana, when they were 
going the youngest Princess on whose hand was the ring 
went after the whole. Then KotS having seized the hand of 
the Princess who went after, and drawn her into the house, 
shut the door. 

After it became light, having gone taking the Princess, 
and having given charge of her to the old woman who took 
charge of KotS, Kot§ went to the royal house to say that 
he caught the thief who plucks the flowers. When going 
there, Kott went [after] putting on the Princess's ring of 
power,* having given part of [the Princess's] clothes to the 
old woman. 

Kot3 having gone, told the King that he caught the 
thief. He told him to come with the thief. When Kot& 
came home to bring the thief, he saw that having cheated 
the old woman, the Princess [after] asking for [and getting] 
her clothes had gone, and had concealed herself ; and KotS-'s 
mind having become disheartened, he went away out of 
that country. 

While thus travelling, having seen six Princesses taking 

^ BdkhOiH mudda, power-possessing ring. 
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water from a pool that was in the middle of the forest, 
when Kot§ went near them he recognised that they were 
the Princesses who went to steal the flowers; and having 
seen that the Princess whom he seized was not there, for 
the purpose of obtaining the Princess he invented a false 
story in order to go to the place where they are staying. 
That is, this one, having asked the Prmcesses for a little 
water to drink, and having drunk, put into one's water jar 
the ring of power that was on his hand, and having allowed 
them to go, he went behind. 

When these six royal Princesses went to the palace of 
their father the King, Kot5 also went. Then when the royal 
servants asked KotSl, "Why have you come to the royal 
house without permission ?*' he said that the Princesses had 
stolen his priceless ring. He came in order to tell the King, 
and ask for and take the ring, he said. " The ring will be 
in one of the Princesses' water jars,*' he said. But the whole 
seven Princesses, ascertaining that it was the ring of the 
youngest Princess of them, gave information accordingly 
to the King. Thereupon the King having much warned 
Koti, told him to give infonnation of the circumstances 
under which he had come, without concealing them. Then 
Koti in order to obtain the youngest Princess told him how 
became. 

Having said, ** If you are a clever person able to per- 
form and give the works I tell you, I will give [you] the 
Princess in marriage," the King ordered Kota to plough 
and give in a little time a yam enclosure of hundreds of 
acres. 

This Kota, while going quickly from the old woman after 
having left the country, obtaining for money a pingo 
(carrying-stick) load of young pigs that [a man] was taking 
to kill, for the sake of religious merit sent them off to go 
into the jungle. When any necessity [for them] reached 
KotS., when he remembered the young pigs they promised 
to come and be of assistance to him. 

Again, when going, having seen that [men] are canying 
a flock of doves to sell, and a collection of fire-flies, taking 
them for money, for the sake of religious merit [he released 
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them, and] they went away. These doves and fire-flies 
promised to be of assistance to Kot^. 

Because he had done these things in this manner, when 
[the King] told Kofa to dig and give the yams he remem- 
bered about the young pigs. Then the young pigs havmg 
come, dug and gave all the yam enclosure. Well then. 
Kota having [thus] dug and given the yams, pleased the 
King. 

Again, the King having sown a number of bushels of 
mustard [seed] in a chena, told him to collect the whole of 
it and give it to the King. 

Thereupon, when Kota remembered about the doves, all 
of them having come and collected the whole of the mustard 
seeds with their bills, gave him them. Having gone to the 
King and given that also, he pleased the King. 

At the last, the King having put all his seven daughters 
in a dark room, told him to take the youngest Princess by 
the hand among them, and come out into the light. 

Thereupon, when Kota remembered the fire-flies, the 
whole of them having come, when they began to light up 
the chamber, Kofa, recognising the yoimgest Princess and 
taking her by the hand, came into the light. 

After that, the King gave the Princess in marriage to 
Kota. They two lived happily. 

Western Province. 



Regarding the ring in the jar of water, and the tasks to be per- 
formed before the Princess could be married, see vol. i, p. 294. 

In the Kaiha Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 142, a Brfthma^a 
who wished to let his wife, a Vidy^dhari who had taken refuge on 
Udaya, the Dawn Mountain, know of his arrival, dropped a jewelled 
ring into a water pitcher when one of the attendants who had 
come for water in which to bathe her, asked him to lift it up to her 
shoulder. When the water was poured over his wife she saw and 
recognised the ring, and sent for him. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 71, Prince 
Sudhana, who had made his way to the city of the Kinnara King 
in search of his wife, the Kinnarl Man5hard,, met with some Kinnara 
females drawing water for pouring over Man5hara, to purify her 
after her residence with him. He placed her finger-ring in one pot. 
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and requested that it might be the first to be emptied over her. 
When the ring fell down she recognised it and sent for him, intro- 
duced him to her father the King, and after he performed three tasks 
was formally married to him. The third task was the identification 
of Man5hard, among a thousand Kinnails. In this she assisted h^tn 
by stepping forward at his request. 

The incident of the ring sent in the water that was taken for a 
Princess's bath, also occurs in Cinq Cents Conies et Apologues (Cha- 
vannes), vol. i, p. 302. She recognised it, and sent for her husband 
who had thus notified his arrival in search of her. 



The Flower-Garpen Story (Variant) 

In a certain country there are a King and a Queen, it 
is said. While the two persons were acquiring merit 
for themselves a son was bom. The child having become 
big, while he was increasing in size [the Queen] again bore 
one. 

They sent the second Prince to a pansala (residence of a 
Buddhist monk) to leam letters. When he was at the pan- 
sala the two eyes of his father the King having been injured 
{atUard'Weld) became blind. The Queen's two eyes also 
became blind. Owing to it the big Prince told the yoimger 
brother to come. 

After he came he said, "Younger brother {Male), the 
trouble that has struck us ! Do you night and day say 
Bana."* So the younger brother night and day says 
Bana. 

He called to the elder brother, "Elder brother, come 
here." The elder brother asked, "What?" "For us 
three persons you are unable to provide hospitality; you 
bring a wife {htrayak),^^ the younger brother said. The 
elder brother said, " For my ear even to hear that don't 
mention it to me." 

After that, the younger brother again called the elder 
brother near. "For us three persons you are unable to 
provide hospitality; you bring a [bride in] marriage." The 

^ That is, recite the Buddhist Scriptures, apparently with a view 
to their parents' recovering their sight as a reward for his religious 
seal. 
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elder brother on this occasion {gatnane) said ^* Hft." When 
he said it, having gone to another city he asked a [bride in] 
marriage^ ; having asked he came back. Having gone again 
he returned, summoning her. After that, for the four 
persons the Prince is providing hospitality. 

One day (dawasakdd) he having gone to chop the earthen 
ridges in the rice field, the Princess Princess was pounding 
paddy in order to [convert it into rice and] cook. To 
winnow it she leaned the pestle against the wall ; it having 
fallen upon a waterpot the waterpot broke. When, having 
seen it, the Princess was weeping and weeping, the Prince 
(her husband) came from the rice field. "What are you 
crying for ?" he asked. 

** Here I (Men), I am crying at the manner you, husband,^ 
behaved," the Princess said. Afterwards the Princess said, 
** Go and conduct me to my village." 

When the Prince said, " What shall I go and escort you 
for ? Cook thou," he called to the younger brother, 
" Yoimger brother, come here."* 

The younger brother having come, asked, ** What ?" 

" While she is cooking for us let us go to cut a stick," the 
elder brother said. 

Afterwards the two persons having gone to the chena 
jtmgle cut the stick. After having cut it* the elder brother 
said, "You lie down* [for me] to cut the stick to your 
length." When he was l3ring down the elder brother cut 
oJEf his two feet and two hands. He having cut them, when 
he was coming away the younger brother said, " If you are 
going, pick up my book and place it upon my breast." 
After having placed it, the elder brother went away*; the 
younger brother remained sajong and sa3ang Bana. 

After the elder brother went, seven widow women having 
gone to break firewood and having heard that he was saying 

*■ Magulak aehaewwd, 

' Hurd. To screen herself she blamed him for leaving her akMie 
with the younger brother, thus suggesting that he had behaved 
improperly to her. 

' Mali, mehe war^n kd ; hd is intensitive, making the order more 
imperative, like our " I say." * Kapald hipan. 

* Budiyd'ganin, * Yatufa giyd. 
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Bana, the seven persons came to the place and saw the 
Prince. " A Yak5 or a human being {manuswayekda) ?" 
they asked. 

The Prince asked, " Does a Yak5 or a hmnan being ask ? 
The Bana a human being indeed is saying/* he said. 

" And human beings indeed ask," the widow women said. 

Well, having said thus they came to hear the Bana. 
While hearing it, a woman having said, " A<Je ! We having 
been here, the gill of rice will be spoilt*; let us go to break 
firewood," six persons went away. 

The other woman saying, " I [am] to go home carrying 
{lit., lifting) Koti," and having stayed, lifting him and 
having gone and placed him [there], and cooked rice, and 
given him to eat, while he was [there] he heard the notifi- 
cation by beat of tom-toms : — " At the King's garden thieves 
are plucking the flowers." 

On seeing that widow, KotS said, "I can catch the 
thieves; you go to the King and tell him." 

Then the woman having gone to the place where the King 
is, the King asked, ** What have you come for ?" Well 
then, the woman said, " There is a Kot5 (Short One) with 
(lit.y near) me; that one can catch the thieves, he sajrs." 

Tlie King [asked], " What does he require* for it ?" 

Afterwards she said, " You must build a house." 

Then the King having built a house in the flower garden, 
having taken KotS^ the woman placed him in the house. In 
the evening having placed [him there], and lit the lamp, 
and placed the book, she came to her house. 

Well then, when Kota is saying Bana, five N5ga Maidens* 
having come to pluck the flowers hear the Bana. Until the 
very time when light falls they heard the Bana. When the 
light was falling the five NSga Maidens said, " We [are] to 
go; we must give him powers {waram)^ 

That Kot^ said, " Who said she will give power to me ?" 

Then out of the five persons one said, " I will give powers 
for one hand to be created " ; well then, for one hand to be 
created the N5ga Maiden gave powers. [For] the other 

* Waerad&yi^ will go wrong. * Ondenni ^dnde w^nnB. 

' Naga^kanyawd, 

VOL. m. AA 
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hand to be created another N^ga Maiden gave powers. 
Also [for] the two feet to be created other two gave powers. 
The other Naga Maiden's robes {salu) Kota hid himself. 
Those four persons were conducted away^ ; one person stayed 
in that house (that is, the one whose clothes he had con- 
cealed). 

After that, the King came to look at the flower garden. 
Having come, when he looked ^ the flowers [were] not plucked. 
Having become pleased at that he gave Kota charge of the 
garden, to look after it, and he gave a thousand masuran, 
also goods [amounting] to a tusk elephant's load, a district 
from the kingdom. 

That Kota handed over the district to the widow woman ; 
those goods^ [amounting] to a tusk elephant's load he gave 
to the woman. Having spUt his thigh he put those masuran 
inside it. 

Tam-tam Beater, North-western Province, 



In the Story oJMadana Kama Raja (Nafe^ SSstri), p. 87, a Prince, 
by the advice of an old woman for whom he worked, carried o£E 
the lobe of Indra's daughter when she came to bathe in a pool. 
He handed it to the old woman, who in order to conceal it tore 
open his thigh, placed the robe in the cavity, and stitched up the 
wound. 

^ Aeradi'Unmd ahakata ; I am not sure of the exact meaning. 
' Balapuwdma* 

s In these stories I have translated wastu as "goods," this being 
in the plural number, and wastuwa as "wealth." 



No. 259 



The Story of Sokka 



IN a certain country there was a man called Sokk£, it is 
said. For the purpose of this man's living, catcbing a 
monkey (Wahdurd) and having made it dance, he began to 
get money. [After] getting money in that way, when SokkS, 
drinking arrack (pahn spirit) very well, is walking to that 
and this hand, the monkey sprang of! and went away. 

After that, Sokk§, having by means of the money which 
remained again drunk arrack very well and become drank, fell 
into the ditch. Thereupon many flies began to settle on this 
man's body. This Sokk^ having become angry at it, when he 
strack at the flies with both hands a great many flies fell dead. 

In a little time his intoxication having evaporated his 
sense came. Thorough sense having come in that manner, 
when he looked round about he saw near him the quantity 
{rdsiya) of flies that had died. While he was there, think- 
ing, "iEyi, Bola, at one blow with my hand they were 
deprived of life to this extent; isn't it so ?" a very foolish 
man who dwelt in that village came to go near this Sokk£. 

The man having seen Sokka asked, ^'Friend, what are 
you doing ?" 

Thereupon SokkS sajrs, " Adfi ! What art thou sa3dng ? 
I being a person who has now killed ten or fifteen, thou art 
not enough even to put on my bathing-cloth for me."* 

This foolish man having become frightened by the very 
extent [of the deaths] that he heard of in this word of 
Sokka's, began to run off. As he was running he met with 
yet a man who is going on the road ; he asks at the hand of 
this foolish man, " What, friend, are you running for ?" 

^ Ambudi gahagantawai. Compaxe p. 297, note* 

367 
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Then this fool says, ^' Friend, a man who killed ten or 
fifteen men tried to kill me. Because of it I am rmming 
through fear," he said. At that time that man also, through 
the extent [of the deaths] that he heard of in that speech 
having become afraid, began to run off. As these two per- 
sons were running they said thus to the men going on the 
road, that is, "On the road there is a great murderer. 
Don't any one go." 

After that, having [thus] made Sokkfi a great furious 
one, it became public. The King of the city also got to 
know of it. Well then, the King having caused this SokkS 
to be brought, [said], " You are a dexterous swordsman and 
a dexterous fighter, they say. Is it true ?" 

Then Sokk§ says, " King, Your Majesty, when I have 
struck with one hand of mine, should there be ten or fifteen 
sta3nng on that side the men fall dead." 

Thereupon the King asks Sokka, " If you are a dexterous 
man to that degree, will you come to fight with the first 
dexterous fighter of my war army ?" 

Sokka says, " When ten or fifteen are dying by one hand 
of mine, what occupation is there [for me] with one ! I am 
now ready for it." 

The King says, " When for three days time is going by, 
on the third day you having fought in the midst of a great 
assembly, the person out of the two who conquers I will 
establish in the post of Chief of the Anny {Send-Ndyaka).^* 
Sokka was pleased at it. 

The King having put these two persons into two rooms, 
placed guards. While they were thus, Sokka having 
spoken to the dexterous fighter, says, ** You having come 
for the fight with me will not escape. To this and this 
degree I am a dexterous one at fighting. Fight in the 
midst of the assembly, and don't be shy." 

The dexterous fighter having become frightened at 
Sokka's word, got out of the chamber by some m,eans or 
other, and not sta3nng in the city, bounded ofE and went 
away.* 

^ Up to this point the story is a variant of the tale called " SIgiris 
SiMo the Giant," in vol. i, p. 312. 
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When the third day arrived, the whole of the forces 
dwelling in the city assembled together to look at the fight 
of these two persons. Thereupcm, only Sokki arrived there. 
Then when Sokk§ became more and more famous the King 
was favouring him. 

During the time while he is thus, a war arrived for the 
King. The King says to Sokki, '' We must do battle with 
a war army of this extent. Because of it, having gone to- 
gether with my war army can you defeat the enemies ?"^ 

Sokka sa)rs, " I don't want Your Honour's army. Having 
gone quite alone I can defeat them." 

Thereupon the King said, " What do you require ?" 

Sokka, asking for a very rapidly running horse and a 
very sharp-edged sword, moimted upon the back of the 
horse, and having boimded into the middle of the hostile 
army who were building the enemy's encampment, driving 
on the horse to the extent possible, he began to cut on that 
and this hand (e me cUa). Sokk§ having cut down as many 
as possible, stringing a head, also, on his very sword, came 
to the royal palace. Hiereupcm, the forces (pirisa) who were 
building the encampment, thought, ** If so much damage 
came from one man, how much will there be from the other 
forces 1" Havmg thought [this], they bounded off and ran 
away. 

Then the King having been pleased, married and gave his 
daughter, also, to Sokki, and gave him much wealth also. 

During the time while Sokk£ is dwelling in this manner 
at the royal house, SokkSL thought to drink arrack, [after] 
going and takmg the ornaments that his wife is wearing. 
Having thought it, as though he had an illness he remained 
lying on a bed, not eating, not drinking.* Thereupon 
his wife having approached near him asked the cause of 
the illness. 

At that time Sokka asks, '' Dost thou think that I have 
obtained thee (^i) without doing anything {nikan) ? To obtain 
thee I undertook a great charge. The charge is that thou 

^ The meaning is, " Can you take my war army and defeat the 
enemies ?" To express this in Sinhalese the narrator should have 
said, " Taking my war army, can you," etc. * Nohd noifibi^ 
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and I {tU mat) having gone to such and such a mountain 
must offer gifts." 

Thereupon the Princess says, " Don't be troubled. To- 
morrow we two persons having gone [there], let us fulfil the 
charge," she said. 

Sokka having become pleased at it, on the following day, 
with a great retinue also, they went to fulfil the charge. 
Having gone in this manner, and caused the whole of the 
retinue to halt on the road, these two persons went to the 
top of the moimtain. Sokka thereupon says, "I have 
come here now for the purpose of killing thee, so that, having 
killed thee, taking thy ornaments I may drink arrack." 

Then the Princess asked, " If I and the ornaments belong 
to Your Honour,^ for what purpose will you kill me ?" 

At that time Sokka said, " [Even] should that be so, I 
must kill thee." 

The Princess thereupon says, " If Your Honour kill me 
now, fault will occur to you at my hand; because of it please 
bear with me until the time when you forgive me," she said. 

Having said thus while remaining in front of him, and 
having knelt, she made obeisance. Then having gone 
behind his back, and exhibited the manner of making 
obeisance, she seized his neck, and having pushed him threw 
Sokka from the mountain, down the precipice. Sokka 
having become scattered into dust, died. 

After that, the Princess turned back with her retinue, and 
went to the royal palace. 

Western Province. 



In The Orientalist, vol. ii, p. 176, the foolish Adikar (Minister) 
mentioned in the first note after the folk-tale numbered 229, was sent 
(on account of his destruction of the lion) at the head of an army, 
against an enemy who had defeated the best generals. His horse 
bolted and carried him towards the enemy's troops, who ran off when 
they observed his approach. He then rejoined and brought up his 
men, captured the contents of the camp, returned to the King with 
it, was handsomely rewarded, and retained the royal favour until 
his death. 

^ Nufhba-wahansi, 
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In The Jataka, No. 193 (vol. ii, p. 82), a woman in order to kill 
her husband pretended tiiat she had taken a vow to make an ofiering 
to a hill spirit, and said, " Now this spirit haunts me ; and I desire 
to pay my offering." 

They climbed up to the hill-top, taking the o£Eering. She then 
declared that her husband being her chief deity she would first 
walk reverently round him, saluting him and o£Eering flowers, and 
afterwards make the offering to the mountain spirit. She placed 
her husband facing a precipice, and when she was behind him pushed 
him over it. 

In No. 419 (vol. iii, p. 261), it was a robber who took his wealthy 
wife who had saved his life, to a mountain top, on the pretence of 
making an offering to a tree deity. They went with a great retinue, 
whom he left at the foot of the hill. When they arrived at the 
precipice at the summit, he informed her that he had brought her 
in order to kill her, so as to run off with her valuable jewellery. 
She said she must first make obeisance to him on all four sides, and 
when she was behind him threw him down the precipice, after which 
she returned home with her retinue. 

In Old Deccan Days (M. Frere), p. 209, a potter who had caught a 
tiger, and had consequently been appointed Commander-in-Chief, 
made his wife tie ^iTn firmly on his horse when he was ordered to 
defeat an enemy's troops. His horse bolted towards the enemy. 
In the hope of checking it, he seized a small tree which came up by 
the roots, and holding this he galloped forward, frightening the 
opposing force so much that they all ran away, abandoning their 
camp and its contents. Peace was made, and he received great 
honours. 

In Indian Nights* Entertainment (Swyimerton), p. 210, the same 
story is given, the hero being a weaver. 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 181, a poor weaver who had asked 
to marry the daughter of the King of India, was sent to attack an 
enemy who was invading the kingdom. His troops refused to fight 
under him, so he went on alone. His horse bolted towards the 
enemy, he seized a 3roung tree which was pulled up by the roots 
and with which he knocked down several of the opposing troops. 
The rest fled, thxowing away their arms and armour, and he loaded 
a horse with it and returned to the King in triumph. Afterwards 
he killed by accident a great fox and seven demons, became the 
King's son-in-law, and ruled half the kingdom. 

In The Indian Antiquary, vol. xiv, p. 109, in a South Indian story 
by Nat6^ S^lstrl, a man who had accidentally saved a Princess 
whom some robbers were abducting, was sent to attack the enemy's 
troops who had invaded the kingdom. The horse given to him was 
wUd, so he was tied on it. It galloped towards the enemy, swam 
across a river at which he seized a palmira tree that was about to 
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fall, and the enemy, seeing him approaching with it, ran away. This 
veision is also given in The OrinUalist, vol. ii, p. 102 fE., by Miss 
A. R. Corea. According to this Sinhalese tale the man sncceeded to 
the throne at the death of the King, having previou^ been made 
Commander-in-Chief. 

In Cinq CmUs Conies si Apologues (Chavannes), vol. i, p. 50, a 
woman who wished to kill her husband pretended to have a head- 
ache, for which it was necessary to ofier prayers on a mountain to 
a local deity. She accompanied her husband to a precipice, made 
him stand facing the sun, went round him several times, and then 
pushed him over. He was saved by falling into a tree. 

In vol. i, p. 112, a woman who had fallen in love with a cripple 
determined to kill her husband, who had saved her life. On the pre- 
tence of assisting him to collect fruits she accompanied him up a 
mountain and seiaed an opportunity to push him over a piecipice. 
He was saved by a local deity. 

In vol. ii, p. X40, there is an account of the weaver who frightened 
the enemy's troops when those of his own side were being defeated; 
these returned and gained a complete victory. The man was made 
Minister, with rank next the King. 
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The Giant and his Two Friends 

IN a certain country a Prince was bom to a King, it is said. 
For the purpose of giving milk to the Prince he caused a 
wet-nurse^ to be brought. Because the nurse's milk was in- 
sufficient for the Prince, he caused yet [another] person 
to be brought. That also being insufficient he caused 
yet [another] person to be brought. In that manner 
having caused seven wet-nurses to be brought, the 
whole seven gave milk to the Prince. That milk also 
being insufficient, for the day he gave him also the 
cooked rice from a quarter [bushel] of rice, and a quarter 
of a goat, to eat. Having eaten this food, during the time 
when the Prince became somewhat big [so as] to walk here 
and there, he gave him the cooked rice from a half bushel of 
rice and the meat of a goat, to eat. Until the time when ten 
years were completed for the Prince he gave food thus. 

At that time the Prince began to jump that side and this 
side in the river. That circumstance was published in all 
cities. During the time when it was thus pubUshed, the 
people of the cities were collected together to look at this 
Prince. Thereupon, when the Prince was jumping to that 
bank of the river, while in the midst of the great multitude 
he fell ittto water of about two fathoms. Thereupon the 
Prince, having swum with great shame and having gone to 
the bank, again jumped to this bank. That time he fell 
into water of about three fathoms. At that time the Prince 
becoming very highly ashamed, not speaking at all, went 
to the royal house, and having been adorned with the five 
weapons,* entered the midst of the forest and wait away. 

^ Kiri-maw, milk-mother. 

' Sword, spear, bow, battle-axe, and shield (Clough). 
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While going thus a little far he met with an old mother. 
Thereupon this Prince speaks to the old woman, " Ane ! 
Mother, I am very hungry. Prepare and give me a little 
cooked rice to eat," he said. When he said so, the old 
woman, calling the Prince and having gone to her house, 
and given [him] a sort of vegetable stew to eat, says, " Ane ! 
Son, to cook and give boiled rice I cannot get water. The 
crocodile in the river has fallen mad. I cannot go also 
into the midst of the forest to get firewood, the leopard 
having fallen mad. Should you bring and give firewood and 
water I can cook and give cooked rice," she said. 

Thereupon the Prince having said, *' It is good," and taken 
his sword, and gone into the midst of the forest, when [he 
was] breaking firewood the leopard came and sprang [at 
him]. After that, the Prince having chopped with the 
sword and killed the leopard, cutting oS his tongue and 
breaking as much firewood as he can bring, brought it and 
threw it down at the old woman's house. 

Thereafter, having taken his sword and the water-pot, at 
the time when he is going near the river the crocodile came 
springing [at him]. Thereupon, having chopped it with the 
sword, he cut the crocodile into four or five [pieces], cutting 
oil its tongue also ; and having come back [after] taking also 
a pot of water he gave it to the old woman ; and having told 
her to make ready and give the food, because of pain in the 
body of the Prince, as soon as he had reclined a little he went 
to sleep. 

While he was there for a little time, the old woman 
having seen that a man is lifting up the leopard which the 
Prince killed, and going away [with it], having spoken to 
the Prince, sajrs, " Son, a man, killing the leopard which 
had fallen mad is taking it to the royal house. The King 
had appointed that to a person who, having killed, gave the 
leopard and the crocodile, he will give much wealth. The 
King having given much wealth to the man, at the time 
when you went into the midst of the forest didn't you meet 
with the leopard ?" Having said it, she told him tiie whole 
of these matters. 

After that, the Prince, not speaking at all, went to the 
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royal house behind the man who is lifting and going with 
the leopard. The man having gone to the royal house, and 
made obeisance to the King, [and shown him the leopard], 
said, ** O King, in the midst of the forest I killed the leopard 
that had fallen mad. Regarding it, please give me the 
wealth that Your Honour has appointed." 

Thereuik>n the King being much pleased, at the time when 
he is preparing to give the wealth this Prince went near the 
King, [and said], ''O Great King, I kiUed this leopard. 
This man, taking the carcase of the leopard I killed, came to 
obtain the wealth for himself. If this man killed it be good 
enough to look where this leopard's tongue is. I have 
killed not only this leopard. The crocodile, too, that had 
fallen mad in the river will be [found to be] killed." Having 
said, " Here, look; the two tongues of those two," he gave 
them to the King. The King, too, having tgken the two 
tongues and looked at them, believed that he killed the 
leopard, and having killed the man who told the lies gave 
much wealth to this Prince. 

The Prince, bringing the wealth and having given it to 
the old woman, and been there two or three days, the Prince 
went to another district. While going thus he met with a 
dried areka-nut dealer. Thereupon the two persons having 
become friends, while they were going along they met with 
an arrow maker. The three persons having joined together, 
talk together: ** Friend, what can you do ?" 

Thereupon the dried areka-nut dealer says, "Having 
uttered spells over this dried areka-nut of mine, when I 
have struck it having gone everywhere it comes again into 
my hand. After that, I can do what I have thought {hitu 
andamak),^^ he said. 

When they asked the arrow maker, he informed them 
that, in the very way which the dried areka-nut dealer 
said, with the arrow also he can display power. 

After that, the Prince sajrs, " The cleverness of you two 
is from the dried areka-nut and the arrow; my cleverness 
is from the strength of my body. Should I think of going 
in the sky further than ye two, having sprung into the sky 
I go," he said. Thereupon those two persons having made 
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obeisance to the Prince, the whole three went to one 
district. 

In that village, at a great wealthy house, an illness due to 
a demon {yaksa ledak) having been caused in a young woman, 
they had been unable to cure her. These three persons at 
that very house got resting-places. These three persons 
ascertaining this circumstance, the Prince having performed 
many demcHi ceremonies and cured the young woman's 
demon illness, married and gave the young woman to the 
dried areka-nut dealer; and having planted a lime seedling 
in the open ground in front of the house, he says, " Some 
day, should the leaves of this lime tree wither and the fruit 
drop, ascertaining that an accident has occurred to me, 
plucking the Ihnes ofi this tree come very speedily seeking 
me." Having made him stay there he went away with the 
arrow maker. 

When going a little far, anciently a great collection oi 
goods having been at yet [another] house, and it afterwards 
having reached a state of poverty, the principal person of 
the family having died, they got resting-places at the house, 
at which there are only a daughter and a son. At the time 
when these two asked the two persons of the house, "' Is 
there nobody of your elders ?" they told these two the whole 
of the accidents that had happened to the people. 

Thereupon the Prince, having spoken to the arrow maker 
and made him halt there, just as in the former way planted 
a lime seedling ; and in the very manner of the dried areka- 
nut dealer having given him warning, the Prince went away 
quite alone. 

Having gone thus and arrived at a certain village, when he 
looked about, except that the houses of the village were 
visible there were no men to be seen. Arriving at a noble- 
man's house^ in the village, a house at which there is only 
one Situ daughter, this Prince got a resting-place. Having 
given the resting-place, this Situ daughter began to weep. 
Thereupon this Prince asked, " Because of what circum- 
stance art thou weeping ?" 

Thereupon this Situ daughter says, '^My parents and 

^ Sipu gedaraka. 
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relatives a certain Yak§ ate ; today evening he will eat me 
too. Through the fear of that death I weep/' she said. 

At that time the Prince says, " Putting (tabd) [out of con- 
sideration] one Yak§, should a hundred Yakas come I will 
not give them an opportunity^ to eat thee. Don't thou be 
afraid." Having satisfied her mind he asks, '^Dost thou 
know the time when the Yak§ comes ?" 

Thereupon the Situ daughter said, "Yes, I know it. 
When coming, he sajrs three [times], " Hii, Hu, Hii "; that 
is, when he is setting off, one Hu, and while near the stile, 
one Hu, and while near the house, one Hii; he says three 
Hus." 

Thereupon the Prince asked, "Are there dried areka- 
nuts ?" 

Afterwards the Situ daughter said, " There are." 

"If so, filling a large sack please come [with it]," he 
said. 

The Situ daughter having brought a sack of dried areka- 
nuts gave them. The Prince also having put them down 
thinly at the doorway, the Prince sitting inside the house 
and taking his sword also in his hand, waited. 

Thereupon he said the Hu that he says when setting out. 
At that time the Situ daughter in fear began to weep. 
When the Prmce is sajdng and saying to the Situ daughter, 
" Don't cry," he said " Hu," the other Hii near the stile. 
In a little time more having come to the open ground in 
front of the house sajdng a Hu, when he was springing into 
the house the Yaki fell on the heap of dried areka-nuts. 
At that time the Prince with his sword cut the Yak£ into 
four or five [pieces].* 

Taking in marriage the Situ daughter, while he was 
dwelling there a long tune, to take in marriage the Situ 
daughter they began to come from many various countries, 
because the Situ daughter is very beautiful. 

Out of them, a Prince caused the notification tom-tom to 
be beaten [to proclaim] that should anyone take and give 
him the Princess who is at the nobleman's house in such and 

^ Lit., leave place to them. 

^ A similar episode occurs in vol. i, p. 163. 
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such a village, he will give him much goods. Thereupon 
a certain woman having said, " I can obtain and give her," 
stopped the notification tom-tom, and having gone to the 
royal house, asking for three months' time went to the 
viUage at which that Prince and Princess are, and having 
become the female servant at that house, remained there. 

Meanwhile this woman asks the Princess, ^' Ane ! Please 
tell me by what means your lord displays strength and 
prowess to this degree," she asked with humility. 

Thereupon the Princess said, "Don't you tell anyone; 
our Prince's life is in his sword." 

That woman from that day began to collect coconut 
husks and coconut shells. The Princess having seen it 
asked, " What are you collecting those coconut husks and 
coconut shells for ?" 

Thereupon the woman said, " Ane ! What is this you are 
asking ? For houses, on the days when it rains is there 
not much advantage in [having] coconut husks ?" And the 
Princess having said, " It is good," did nothing. While 
she was thus, the three months were passing away. 

One day, when this Prince and Princess were sleeping, in 
the night this woman, stealing the sword that was upon 
the Prince's breast and having put it under those coconut 
husks and coconut shells that she had previously collected, 
set fire to the heap. When the sword was becoming red 
[hot] the Prince became unconscious. 

Before this, this Woman had sent a message to the Prince 
who caused that notification tom-tom to be beaten, to come 
with his retinue, taking a ship. That very day at night the 
retinue came. After that Prince became unconscious, this 
retinue having taken that Princess by very force, put her 
in the ship to go to their city. 

That Prince's two friends having arisen in the morning, 
and when they looked, having seen that the leaves had faded 
on the lime trees and the fruits had dropped, plucking the 
limes off them came seeking the Prince. Having come there, 
when they looked, except that the Prince is xmconscious 
there is no one to see. Having seen that a bonfire is blazing 
very fiercely, they quickly poured water in the bonfire and 
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extinguished the fire. When they were looking, the sword 
having burnt [away] (piccild) a little was left. Having got 
this piece of sword these two persons took it away. Having 
cut the limes, when they were rubbing and rubbing them 
on it, by the influence of the Prince the sword became 
perfect. 

At that time the Prince arose in health; and when he is 
looking perceiving that the Princess is not [there], he went 
running with tho^ two persons to the port, and saw that 
at the distance at which it is [just] visible the ship is going. 

This Prince asked these two, *^Can you swim to that 
ship ?" 

Thereupon these two persons said, " If you, Sir, will 
swim we also will come." 

Then the Prince asked, "When you have gone to the 
ship how many men can you cut down ?'' 

The dried areka-nut dealer said, " I can cut until the time 
when the blood mounts to the height of a knee.*' The 
arrow maker also said, '' I can cut until the time when the 
blood mounts to the height of a hip." 

Thereupon the Prince having said, " If you two will cut 
until the blood is at the height of a knee, and until the blood 
is at the height of a hip, I will cut until the blood is at the 
height of a shoulder," the whole three persons sprang into 
the river. Having gone swinoming and mounted upon the 
ship, the areka-nut dealer, taking the [Prince's] sword and 
having cut the dead bodies until the blood is a knee [deep], 
gave the sword to the arrow maker. The arrow maker 
taking the sword and having cut dead bodies until the blood 
is a hip [deep], gave the sword to the Prince. The Prince 
having cut the men until the blood is shoulder deep, and 
having cast the dead trunks into the river, causing the ship 
to turn arrived with the Princess at his village. 

Having come there, the Prince [and Princess] resided 
there in health. Those two persons having gone to the 
cities at which each of them {tantu tamun) stayed, passed 
the time in health. 

Western Province. 
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How they formerly Ate and Drank 

IN a certain country there was a very important rich 
family, it is said. In this family were the two parents 
and their children, two sons only. 

In the course of time the people of the family arrived at 
a very poor condition, it is said. Dming the time when 
they are thus, the mother of these two young children 
having gone near a shipping town,^ winnowed the rice of 
the ships and continued to get her living. One day when 
she was winnowing the rice of a ship, quite unperceived by 
her the ship went to sea [with her on board]. 

During the time when he was thus unaware to which 
hand this woman who was the chief support ^ of the family — 
or the mother— ^went, the father one day for some necessary 
matter having gone together with the two sons to cross 
to that other bank of the river, tied one son to a tree on the 
bank on this side and placed him [there]; and having gone 
with the other one to the bank on that side, and tied the 
son to a tree there, came to take the other son [across]. 
While on the return journey in this way, this old man having 
been caught by a current in the river, and been taken by 
force to a very distant country, went to a village where they 
dry salt fish. 

An old woman having seen the two children who had been 
tied on the two banks by him, unfastened their bonds 
(baemi) ; having heard [from one of them] about their birth 
and two parents, learning all the circiunstances, she em- 
ployed some person and caused even the child who was on 

* Naeuhpatunak. • Pradha stri, 
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the bank on that [other] side to be brought, and reared both 
of them. 

During the time while the father of the two children was 
getting his living, drying salt fish, the King of that country 
died. Well then, because there was not a Crown Prince* 
of the King of the country, according to the mode of the 
custom of that country having decorated the King's fes- 
tival tusk elephant and placed the crown on its back, they 
sent it [in search of a new King]. And the tusk elephant 
having gone walking, and gone in front of that poor man 
who was dr5mig salt fish, when it bent the knee he mounted 
on the back of the tusk elephant, and having come to the 
palace was appointed to the sovereignty. 

After he was thus exercising the sovereignty a little time, 
it became necessary for this King to go somewhere to a 
country, and having mounted on a ship it began to sail 
away. The two sons who belonged in the former time to 
this King, who were being reared by the old woman, having 
become big were stationed for their livelihood as guards 
on this very ship. Their mother who was lost during the 
former time, earned a living by winnowing rice on this very 
ship. 

Well then, while these very four persons remained imable 
to get knowledge of each other, during the night time, 
when the ship is sailing, in order to remove the sleepiness 
of the two brothers who were on the ship as guards, the 
younger brother told the elder brother to relate a story. 
And when the elder brother said, " I do not know how to 
tell stories," because again and again he was forcing him to 
relate anything whatever, he said, " I do know indeed how 
to relate the manner of [our] ancient eating and drinking." 

" It is good. If so, relate even that," the yoimger brother 
said. 

Thereupon, the elder brother, beginning from the time 
when their parents were lost, told the story of the manner 
in which they formerly ate and drank, up to the time when 
they came for the watching on the ship, — ^how the two per- 
sons, eating and drinking, were getting their living. 

* Otunna-himi-humdrayek, Hi., a Crown-Lord-Prince. 
VOL. m. BB 
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These two persons' mother, and the King who was their 
father, both of them, having remained listening to this 
story from the root to the top, at the last said, " These are 
our two sons." Having smelt (kissed) each other, all four 
persons obtaining knowledge of each other after that lived 
in happiness, enjoying royal greatness. 

Western Province. 

In Folk-'Tales of Kashmir (Kaowles), 2nd ed., p. 154, a defeated 
King who was driven into exile with his wife and two diikLren, 
engaged a passage by a vessel, but it sailed away with the Queen 
before the others got on board. She was sold to a merchant whom 
she agreed to marry if she did not meet with her husband and chil- 
dren in two years. The King, while returning for the other child 
after crossing a river with one, was carried away by the current, 
sank, and was swaUowed by a fish, and saved by a potter when it 
died <m the bank. He became a potter, and was selected as King 
by the royal elephant and hawk. A fisherman who had reared the 
two sons became a favourite, and the boys were kept near the King. 
When the merchant who bought the Queen came to trade, these 
3rouths were sent to guard his goods. At night, on the younger 
one's asking for a tale his brother said he would relate one out of 
their own ezperienoe, and told him their history, which the Queen 
overheard, thus ascertaining that they were her sons. By getting 
the merchant to complain to the King about their conduct she was 
able to teU him her story, on which he discovered that she was his 
wife, and aU were united. 

In FolMore of the Sanial Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p« 183, while a Raja and his wife were travelling in poverty the Queen 
was shut up by a rich merchant. At a river the Raja was swept 
away while returning for the child left on the bank, and afterwards 
selected as King by two state elephants. The children, reared by 
an old woman, took service under him, were appointed as guards 
for the n:ierchant's wife (the former Queen) when she was brought to 
a festival, and were recognised by her. The merchant complained 
of the guards, and on hearing their story the King discovered that 
they were his sons and the woman was his wife. In a variant the 
children were left on one bank of the river, and a fish swallowed 
their father, the boys being reared by a cow-herd. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. iii, p. 366), a ship 
in which were an indigent Jew and his wife and two sons, was 
wrecked, one boy being picked up by a vessel, and the others cast 
ashore in difEerent countries. The father secured buried treasures 
which a voice disclosed to him on an island, and became King there; 
the sons, hearing of his generosity, came to him and received 
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appointments, but did not know each other. A merchant \dio came 
with their mother was invited to remain at the palace» the youths 
being sent to guard his goods and their mother at night. While 
conversing they foimd they were brothers; their mother, over- 
hearing the story, recognised them, got the merchant to complain 
of their improper conduct, and on their repeating their history the 
lOng foimd they were his sons. The mother then unveiled herself, 
and all were united. 
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The Gourd Fruit Devil-Dance 

TN a certain country a Gamarala cut a chena, it is said. 
X Having planted a gourd creeper in the chena, on it a 
gourd fruit fruited. The gourd fruit, when not much time 
had gone, became very large, and ripened. 

The Gamartla, * being imable to bring it alone, sum- 
moned several men of the village, and having given them to 
eat and gone with the men, and come back [after] plucking 
the fruit, and cut open the " eye " (at the end of the neck), 
placed it [for the contents] to rot. After it rotted he 
[cleaned it out and] dried it, so as to take it for work (use), 
and put it on a high place (ihalakin). 

In order to perform a devil-dance (kankariya) for the 
Gamarila, having given betel for it and told devil-dancers 
(yakdessd) to come, one day he made ready [for] the devil- 
dance. Having made ready that day, when they were 
dancing a very great rain rained, and the water was held 
up so that the houses were being completely submerged. 

At that time all the persons of this company being without 
a quarter to go to, all the men crept inside the Gourd fruit, 
and having blocked up with wax the eye that was cut open 
into the Gourd fruit, began to dance the devil-dance inside it. 

Then the houses, also, of the country having been sub- 
merged, the water overflowing them began to flow away. 
Then this Gourd fruit also having gone, went down into a 
river, and having gone along the river descended to the sea, 
and while it was going like a ship a fish came, and swallowed 
the Gourd fruit. 

Having swallowed it, the fish, as though it was stupefied, 
remained turning and turning roimd on the water. While 

384 
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it was sta3nng there, a great hawk that was fl3dng above 
having come and swallowed that fish, became unconscious 
on a branch. 

Then a woman says to her husband, "Bolan, [after] 
seeking something for curry come back." At that time, 
while the man, taking also his gun, is going walking about, 
he met with that hawk which had swallowed the fish. He 
shot the hawk. 

Having shot it and brought it home, he said to his wife 
that she was to pluck off the feathers and cook it. 

Then the woman having plucked off the feathers, when 
she cut [it open] there was a fish [inside]. Then the woman 
says, " Ade ! Bolan, for one curry there are two meats I"* 

Taking the fish she cut [it open] ; then there was a Gourd 
fruit. Thereupon the woman says, " A^e 1 Bolan, for one 
curry there are three meats 1" When she looked the Gourd 
fruit was dried up. 

After that, having cooked those meats (or curries) and 
eaten, on accoimt of hearing a noise very slightly in that 
Gourd fruit, taking a bill-hook she struck the Gourd fruit. 

Thereupon the whole of those men being in the Goinrd 
fruit, said, " People, people !" and came outside. Having 
got down outside, when they looked it was another country. 
After that, having asked the ways, they went each one to 
his own country. And then only the men knew that light 
had fallen [and it was the next day]. 

Western Province. 

In the Kaihd Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. ii, p. 599, a fish swal- 
lowed a ship, with its cxew and passengers. When it was carried by 
a cnnent and stranded on the shore of SuvarQadwXpa, the people ran 
ttp and cut it open, and the persons who were inside it came out alive. 

In Cinq Cents Conies ei Apologues (Chavannes), vol. iii, pp. 229 
and 244, two infants who were thrown or fell into the water of rivers 
were swallowed by fishes and rescued alive after seven days, in the 
first iastance by the child's father, and in the second by the King 
of the country in which the fish had been caught. 

^ Eha mdluwahata mdlu dekayi. The chief ingredients of curries 
are all termed malu or mafu by villagexs, whether meat, fish, or 
vegetables. The same word also means " curry." 
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The Ascetic and the Jackal 

IN a certain country, in the midst of a forest a pack of 
Jackals stayed, it is said. One out of the Jackals 
having gone near villages one day for the purpose of catching 
and eating the fowls and various animals, at the time when 
he was walking about having arrived at a shed in which was 
some toddy (fresh palm-juice), and having drunk toddy 
until his belly fills, after he became drunk fell down at one 
place and stayed [there], it b said. 

When he was sta3dng thus, the Jackal went very 
thoroughly asleep, it is said. Having stayed in this way, 
when it was just becoming light the Jackal's eyes were 
opened. Well then, at that time the Jackal was unable to 
go to the pack. Because of what [reason] was that ? 
Because the eyes of the whole of the persons in the viUage 
were opened. Owing to it he got into a jungle near by, and 
when he was there an extremely old ascetic came to go 
by the place where the Jackal is. 

The Jackal having seen the ascetic and spoken to him, 

says, ^* Meritorious ascetic, having been in which district 

are you. Sir, coming ? I have sought and sought a meri- 

orious person like you. Sir, and [now] I have met with you ; 

it is very good/' he said. 

When the Jackal spoke thus the ascetic asks, '^ On account 
of what matter dost thou speak to me in that manner ?" 

When he asked him thus, the Jackal says, *' I did not 
say thus to you, Sir, for my profit. I had sought and 
sought an excellent person like you, Sir. A quantity of my 
masuran are in the midst of such and such a forest. To 
give those masuran I did not meet with a good person like 
you, Sir. For many days I was watching and looking on 
this search, but until this occurred I did not meet with a 
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meritorious excellent person, except only you, Sir. I am 
very happy to give the masuran to you, Sir," he said. 

The ascetic having been much pleased, asks the Jackal, 
" Regarding it, what must be done by me for thee ?" 

When he said [this] the Jackal says, " I don't want you. 
Sir, to do any favour at all for me. If I am to give the 
masuran to you. Sir, please carry me to the place where the 
masuran are," he said. 

Thereupon the ascetic, canying in his arms the Jackal, 
went into the midst of the forest where he said the masuran 
are. When he went into the midst of the forest, the Jackal 
having spoken to the ascetic, says, ** Look, the masuran are 
here; please place me here," he said. 

Thereupon the ascetic placed the Jackal on the ground. 
The Jackal then says, " Taking your outer robe. Sir, and 
having spread it on the groimd, please remain looking in the 
direction of the sun, not letting the eyelid fall. Having dug 
up the masuran I will put them into your robe. Sir," he said. 

When the Jackal said thus, the ascetic, through greed 
for the masiuan, without thinking anjrthing having spread 
the robe on the ground, was looking in the direction of the 
sun. When he was looking thus for a little time, the Jackal 
haviilg dunged into the robe, and for a little time more 
having falsely dug the groimd, said to the ascetic, "Now 
then, be pleased to take the masuran." 

Thereupon when the ascetic through greed for the 
masuran looks in the direction of the robe, because of the 
sun's rays his eyes having become weak, the Jackal dung 
that he had put [there] appeared like masuran.^ Making 
[the robe] into a bimdle he went away. 

The Jackal having botmded off, went into the midst of 
the forest. 

Western Province. 

This tale agrees in some respects with the J&taka story No. Z13 
(vol. i. p. 256), in which the person who carried the Jackal was a 
Brfthmapa, who, however, was not told to look at the sun, as in the 
Sinhalese tale No. 65, in vol. i, of which this is a variant. 

^ Gold, according to a variant of the N.W. Province. Some of 
these coins were made of gold. See Appendix. 
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Concerning the Blind-Eyed Man 

IN a certain country there was a blind man. The man had 
married a fine handsome woman. While the two per- 
sons were staying a little time begging, and seeking and 
getting a living, having said that coimtry was not good 
and having thought of going to another country, one day 
the blind man said to his wife, " While we are staying in 
this country we have much inconvenience. Because of it 
let us go to another country." Thereupon the woman, too, 
said of it, " It is good." 

After that the two persons having set off, joumej^d 
through the middle of a forest wilderness. At that time 
a HettiyS, also, of that city having quarrelled with his 
father, he also, as he was going to another country travelled 
on the path in the midst of the forest on which this blind 
man and his wife are going. The Hettiy^ encountered that 
blind man and his wife on the road. Thereupon, while this 
HettiyS was talking with the two persons he asked, " Where 
are you two going in the jungle in this forest wilderness ?" 

Then this blind man and his wife said, '' We are going to 
another country for the sake of a livelihood." 

The Hettiya said, "It is good, if so. I also having 
quarrelled with our father am going to another country. 
If so, let us all three go [together]." 

Thereupon all three having said, "It is good," while 
they were talking and journeying, because the blind person's 
wife is beautiful to the Hettiya his mind became attached 
to her, like manying her. Because the Hettiya was a young 
man to the blind person's wife, also, her mind became 
attached to him. 

388 
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When these two persons, thinking in this manner, were 
going a little far, the Hetti}^ spoke to that woman, un- 
known to the blind person,^ " Let us two go [off together]." 
Thereupon the woman gave her word, " It is good." 

To drop the blind person and go, the scheme which the 
woman told the blind person [was this] : *^ An§ ! Husband, 
there is a kind of fruit-tree fruits in this forest wilderness 
which it gratifies me to eat. Therefore you must give per- 
mission to me to eat them and come back." Having said 
[this] she made obeisance. 

At that time the blind man, thinking it is true, said, '^ It 
is good. I will remain beneath this tree ; you go, and having 
eaten the fruit come quickly." Thereupon the woman, 
saying, " It is good," while the blind person was continuing 
to stay there went with the Hettiy^ somewhere or other to 
a country. 

This blind man remained night and day in hunger beneath 
the tree, for six days. After that, yet [another] HettiyS, 
while going to the village of the woman who had married 
that HettiySL, tying up a packet of cooked rice also, to eat 
for the road, travelled with his wife by the middle of that 
forest wilderness. 

Thereupon the HettiyS met with that blind-eyed man. 
So the Het^iySl spoke to his wife, " There is a man near that 
tree. Let us go near, and [after] looking let us go." The 
woman said, " It is good." 

Then the two persons having gone near that blind person, 
asked, " Who are you ?" 

Then the blind person made many lamentations to that 
Hettiya: " AnS I Friend, I am a blind person. I having 
spoken with my wife about going to another country, while 
we were going in the middle of this forest wilderness, my wife 
got hid and went off with yet [another] man. I am now 
staying six days without any food. You arrived through 
my good luck. Ane ! Friend, having gone, calling me, to 
the country to which you are going, send me to an asylum.* 
If not, in this forest wilderness there is not any all-refuge."' 

^ Poffaydia hsmin, > Sgyilamahata, 

> Sauhsaranak, refuge from all thiQgs. 
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Thereupon the Hettiy3.* having become much grieved, 
unfastened the cooked rice that the party brought to eat 
for the road, and having given the blind person to eat, as 
they were going, inviting the blind perscm, to the city to 
which the party are going, he told that Hettiy^'s (his own) 
wife to come holding [one end of] the blind person's walldng- 
stick (to guide him). 

Then the Hetti woman said, '* Ang ! O Lord, shoukl I 
go holding this blind person's leading stick they will say I 
am the blind man's wife. I have heard that kind of story 
before this. But if you. Sir, say so, I will come holding it." 

The Hetti3^ said, " No matter, come holding it." 

While [she was] thus holding it, calling him they went 
to the city to which the party are going. Having gone 
[there] and told the blind man to stay [with them] that day 
night, they gave him amply food and drink, and the mat 
also for sleeping on. Next day after light fell having said 
to the blind person, '* Now then; there I You having gone 
into that street and begged, seeking something, eat," with 
much kindness they started him. 

Then the blind person having gone near the royal house 
at that city, said, " Ane ! O Deity ,^ when I was coming away 
with my wife by the middle of a forest wilderness, a Hetti}^ 
having quarrelled with his father, and said that he was 
going to another country, and for six days having not a 
meal, as he was coming fell behind us. We gave him the 
cooked rice that we brought for our expenses, and came 
calling him [to accompany us]. As though in that way the 
assistance were insufficient, the Hettiy^ uprooting my wife 
also [from me] said he will not give her to me, and drove me 
away. To whom shall I tell this suit ? Do you investigate 
only suits for rich persons ? Do you not institute suits 
for poor persons ? Now then, how shall I obtain a living ?" 
Having said [this] he began to weep. 

At that time the [royal] messengers having gone, told it 
to the King. Thereupon the King also having become 
grieved regarding it, sent messengers and caused the Hettiyi 
who came with the blind person, and his wife, to be brought. 

^ Dmnyan^ honorific title of a King. 
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Having heard the case, he said, " This young Hettiy^l did 
not take a wife [for himself]; he took the blind person's 
wife," and ordered them to behead the Hettiya.^ Having 
said, ** The woman having come in dtga [marriage] to the 
blind person and in the meantime having endangered him, 
went with another man," he ordered them to put her in a 
lime-kiln and bum her. Having given a little money to 
the blind person he told him to go. 

Thereupon the blind person, taking the money also and 
having gone outside the royal palace, was saying and saying, 
" Ane ! O Gods, what is it that has occurred to me I At 
the time when I remained for six days in the midst of the 
forest, this He^t^yt and his wife having met with me while 
they are coming, and given food to me who was in hunger 
for six days, brought me to this city, and let me go. I 
having told all these {lit.^ these these) lies [in order] to take 
the woman, I was not allowed to take the woman, nor were 
the two persons allowed to live well together. The foolish 
King without giving me the woman ordered them to kill 
her. Now then, where shall I go ?" 

At that time a man having heard him, quickly went and 
said to the King that this blind person says thus. Then 
the King quickly having caused the blind person to be 
brought, and having released the Heftiy^ and the woman 
from death, and given presents to the two persons, and sent 
them away, ordered the blind person to be killed. 

Immigrant from Malaydlam, Southern India. 
{Written in Sinhalese, and partly related in that language.) 

This fltory is given in Tales of the Sun (Mrs. H. Kingscote and 
Nate^ Sasbt), p. 165. 

1 Lit., to cut the Hettiy^l's neck. 
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The Destiny Prince 

IN a certain country a King had two Princes. After the 
two Princes became big, calling them near the King the 
King asked both, " Is Destiny the greatest thing or not ?"* 

At that time the big Prince said, " Destiny is the greatest 
{widi lokuyi) "; the young Prince said, " It is insufficiently 
great {modi lokuyi).^* Because the big Prince said, " Destiny 
is the greatest," the King commanded that they should 
behead and kill him. Thereupon the Prince's mother, 
having given him a little money, and said, " Son, go thou 
to a country thou likest," sent him away. Then the Prince 
having looked for a country to proceed to, went away. 

When he is going on the path, the men whom he meets 
ask, " Where are you going ?" Thereupon the Prince, not 
sa3^g another speech, gives answer to the talk, saying, 
"Destiny." However much they speak, this Prince, 
except that he says, " Destiny," does not give a different 
reply. While giving replies in this manner, this Prince 
walks through various countries. 

In yet [another] city, a daughter of the King, and a 
daughter of the Minister, and a daughter of a rich HeX^yi 
called the Money Hettiya, these three having been bom on 
one and the same day and the three having gone to one 
school learning letters, after they became big gave presents 
to the teacher. 

What of their giving presents to the teacher ! Regarding 
the teacher's instructing these three children, it was in name 
only. There was a chief scholar; it was the scholar indeed 

^ Widi lokuda modi lokuda, lit.. Is Destiny great or insufficiently 
great ? 
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who taught the letters to all these three children. Not- 
withstanding that it was so, they did not give him presents 
or anything. 

Because of it he being grieved at it, and thinking that if 
there should be a word which the King's daughter says, the 
Minister's Princess and the Money HettiySl's daughter 
hearken to it, he sent a letter in this manner to the rojral 
Princess : *' O Royal Princess, except that I taught you three 
persons the sciences [for him], our teacher did not teach 
them. Having tried so much and taught you three, at your 
not thinking of me I am much grieved." He wrote [tiius] 
and sent it. 

The rojral Princess had ordered the Minister's daughter 
and the Money HettiySL's daughter every day in the morning 
to come to the royal palace. Therefore the two persons, 
having stayed at home only at night, in the morning arrive 
at the royal palace. 

One day, while these very three are stopping and pla3^g 
at the royal palace, a man brought a letter and gave it into 
the royal Princess's hand. Thereupon the royal Princess 
having broken open the letter, when she looked [in it] the 
party's second teacher [had written] that he was displeased. 

Then the Princess said thus to the Minister's daughter 
and the Money Hettiy^l's daughter: "Look. Omitting to 
give our presents or anything to our second teacher who took 
much trouble and taught us, and having given presents to 
our big teacher, when coming away we did not even speak, 
he has written. It is indeed foolishness at our hand. Be- 
cause of it, let us write anything we want to send, and send 
a letter [to him]. Having sent it let us give anything he 
asks for," she spoke [to them]. [Thus] speaking, she wrote 
and sent: "Anything you ask we will give. Please write 
what thing you want." 

Thereupon, the letter having gone the party's second 
teacher received it. Having received it, owing to the form 
of the letter that person writes, " I want nothing. Because 
you three said you will give an}^thing I want, I am coming 
to marry you three persons. What do you say about it ?" 
He wrote and sent [this]. 
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The letter having gone, the royal Princess, together with 
the other persons also, received it. When they looked at 
the letter, the party perceived that the letter they wrote 
was wrong. Perceiving it, the royal Princess said, " Com- 
rades,^ the word that we wrote and sent was wrong. The 
second teacher has sent letters [asking] how he is to come 
to marry us three. Because we made a mistake, and as we 
cannot tell lies, let us appoint a day and send [word]." 
Thereupon the two persons gave perroissioi. for such a word 
[to be sent]. 

She wrote and sent the letter: ^'To-morrow night, at 
twelve, you must come to the palace ; at one you must come 
to the Minister's house; at three, you must come to the 
Money Hettiya's house." Having written it, [after] sending 
it in this manner the three persons making ready distilled 
Attar water' and several sweet drugs to put on his body 
when he comes, and priceless food, waited for him. 

That day, that royal Prince who is walking along saying 
" Destiny," coming to the city at night time and having 
become hungry, remained sleeping near the gate^ of that 
palace. The second teacher loitered a little in coming. 
After the royal Prince had gone to sleep during the whole 
night [up to midnight], placing food and fragrant sorts on 
a tray in her own hands, and having come near the gate of 
the palace and felt about, when [the Princess] looked the 
Prince who says ** Destiny " was there. 

At that time the royal Princess, thinking he wsLs the 
second teacher, said, " What are you sleeping for ? Get 
up." 

That Prince, saying, " Destiny," being unable to arise 
[through sleepiness,] remained lying down. Thereupon the 
royal Princess, touching his body with her hand, made him 
arise; and having given him this food to eat, and having 
sprinkled distilled Attar water on his body,^ and having com- 
plied with immoral practice,^ the Princess went to the 

1 The word in the text is gotti, " O party." 
^ AUara pini-diya. ' Giffuwa. 

* Andcdra darmmi ysdi. In the two later instances the second 
word is darmtnayehi. 
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palace. Then the Prince who says ** Destiny " was sleeping 
[again] near the gate of the palace. 

At that time the second teacher came. Having come 
there, he asked that Prince who sajrs " Destiny," " Who are 
you, A<ja ?'• Then that Prince said, "Destiny.*' "What 
is, A4&, Destiny ?*' he asked. Then again he gave answer, 
"Destiny." At this next occasicxi, having said, "What 
Destiny, A^^ !" he pushed him away. 

Thereupon the Destiny Prince [having gone] near the gate 
of the Minister's house, was sleeping [there]. Then the 
Minister's daughter having come, asked, " Who are you ?" 
The Prince said, " Destiny." 

Then the Minister's daughter said, " What is it you call 
Destiny ? On account of the letter you sent, the royal 
Princess and we two also, having spoken have made ready. 
Eat these things quickly ; I must go." 

Thereupon the Prince said, "Destiny." Then the 
Minister's daughter having touched him on the body and 
caused him to arise, gave him the food to eat, and having 
put distilled Attar water and several sweet drugs on the 
Prince's body, and complied with inmioral practice, went 
away. The Destiny Prince went to sleep there. 

At that time the second teacher, having stayed looking 
about near the palace and the Princess not being [there], 
thinking he must go even to the Minister's house, came to 
the Minister's house. At that time the Destiny Prince was 
there. The second teacher having gone, asked this one, 
" Who are you, A<ja ?" He said, " Destiny." Thereupon 
having said, " What Destiny I Be off !" and having 
beaten him he drove him away. Having driven him away 
the second teacher stayed there looking about. 

The Destiny Prince having gone to the house of the 
Money Hettiy^i there also stayed sleeping near the gate. 
Then the Hettiy&'s daughter having come with sandal- 
wood scent and distilled Attar water, asked, "Who are 
you ?" At that time the Prince said, " Destiny." 

The Hettij^'s daughter having said, "What Destiny! 
Get up," touched his body, causing him to arise; and having 
given him food also, putting distilled Attar water on his 
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body, complied with immoral practice, and went into the 
house. The Destiny Prince went to sleep there. 

That second teacher having stayed looking about at the 
Minister's house, and having said [to himself] that because 
the Minister's daughter did not come he must go even to 
the Money Hetliya's house, came there. At that time, the 
Destiny Prince was sleeping there also. 

Then the second teacher asked, "Who are you, Ada ?" 
Thereupon the Prince said, "Destiny." Sajdng, "What 
Destiny, Ada !" and having struck him a blow, he pushed 
him away. Thereupon the Destiny Prince having gone, 
remained sleeping in a grass field more than four miles away. 
That second teacher having stayed there watching until it 
was becoming light, went to his city. 

On the following day morning this fragrance [from the 
scents sprinkled on the Prince] having gone through the 
whole city, when the King was making inquiry [he learnt] 
that this Princess, too, had put on this scent. Thereupon 
the King thought, " Besides the Minister no other person 
comes to my palace. It is a work of his, this," he got into 
his mind. 

The Minister thinking, " Besides the King no other person 
comes to my house ; this is a disgraceful step (kulappa4iyak) 
of the King's," got angry. 

The Money HettiyS, thinking, "Except that the King 
comes, no one else comes to my house ; because of that, this 
is indeed a disgraceful step of the King's," got angry. 

After that, the whole three having met at one place, 
speaking about this, when they were making inquiry the 
fragrance of the distilled Attar water on the body of the 
Destiny Prince came [to them]. Then seizing him and 
having come back, for the fault that he committed they 
appointed to kill him. 

At that time the royal Princess and the other two persons 
having come before them, said, " It is not an offence [of 
his]. After you kill that man please kill us three " ; [and 
they gave a full accoimt of the matter]. Before they said 
this word the Destiny Prince said even more words than 
anyone was saying and saying. 
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After that, the King also having freed him from death, 
asked the Destiny Prince, "Of which village are you; of 
which country ?'* 

Then the Destiny Prince said, " I am of such and such a 
city, the son of the King. One day our father the King 
asked me and my yoimger brother, * Is Destiny the greatest 
thing or not ?' Thereupon I said, ' Destiny is the greatest ' ; 
younger brother said, * It is not the greatest.* Because I 
said, * Destiny is the greatest,* he appointed me for death. 
I having run away from there, I dwelt in this manner, 
walking through a multitude of cities. When they were 
speaking, I replied, * Destiny.* ** 

At that time the King and Minister, including also the 
HettiyS, speaking together, said, " This will be done to this 
one by the Gods. Therefore let us marry these three to 
this one; we did not marry and give the three to him.** 

They married them accordingly, [and] the King handed 
over charge of the King*s kingdom [to him]. After that, 
he remained exercising the kingship in a good manner, with 
justice. 

Another King having gone to the city in which the King 
the Prince*s father stayed, [after] fighting him and taking 
the city, banished the King and his Queen and Prince. 
After that, the three persons having come away arrived at 
the city where the Destiny Prince was ruling, and stayed 
there, obtaining a living by breaking firewood and selling it. 

The Destiny Prince one day walking in the city, when re- 
turning saw that this King his father, and younger brother, 
and mother are selling firewood. Having seen them, and 
having come to the palace without speaking, he sent a mes- 
senger to tell the three firewood traders to come. The mes- 
senger having gone told the three firewood traders that the 
King says they are to come. Thereupon the three persons 
becoming afraid, and thinking, " Is selling firewood of the 
jimgle of the Gods and getting a living by it, wrong ?** in 
fear went to the rojral palace. 

Then the Destiny Prince asked, " Of what city are you ?'* 

The party said, "We were exercising the kingship of 
such and such a city. Another King having gone [there], 
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oppressing us and seizing the kingdom, told us to go away. 
Because of that, having come away and arrived at this 
dty, we remain getting a living, breaking firewood in the 
jungle.*' 

Thereupon the Destiny King asked, "When you were 
staying at that city how many children had you ? 

The firewood trader said, " I had two Princes. 

Then the Destiny King asked, "Where then is the 
other Prince ? Did he die ?" 

The firewood trader said, "That Prince did not die. 
One day, when I was asking that Prince and this Prince, 

* Is Destiny the greatest thing or not ?' the Prince said, 

* Destiny is the greatest ' ; this Prince said, * It is insufl&- 
ciently great.' Because of it I sent him out of the kingdom.*' 

Thereupon the Destiny Prince, sa3ang, " It is I myself 
who am that Prince," told them the circumstances that had 
occurred to him. Both parties after that having become 
sorrowful, remained living [there], protecting that city in 
happiness. 

Immigrant from Malaydlam, Southern India. 
(Written in Sinhalese, and partly related in that language.) 

In the Jfttaka story No. 544 (vol. vi, p. 1x7), the King of Vld6ha 
sums up the HindG belief in predestination from the day of a pet^ 
son's birth, as follows : " There is no door to heaven : only wait on 
destiny: all will at last reach deliverance from transmigration." 

His daughter afterwards illustrated the Buddhist doctrine that a 
person's destiny depends on his acts and thoughts ia his present 
lif^ as weU as in previous ones :-^" Aa the balance properly hung in 
the weighings-house causes the end to swing up when the weight is 
put in, so does a man cause his fate at last to rise if he gathers together 
every piece of merit little by little." 

The Mahd Bhdrata {Sdnii Parva, cclviii), States that all gods must 
inevitably become mortals, and all mortals mu^ become gods; and 
also (ccxcix) that whatever one's lot may be it is the result of deeds 
done ia previous lives. 

The inevitable action of Karma is well exhU)ited in a story in 
Folk-Tales of the Telugus (G. R. Subramiah Pantulu), p. 59, in which 
when the God Siva and his wife P&rvatI saw a poverty-stricken 
BrShma^a on his way home, and the latter wished t6 give him 
riches, Siva remarked that Brahmft had not written on his face [at 
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his birth] that he must enjoy wealth. To test this, PSrvatI threw 
down on the path a heap of a thousand gold mnhn (;(i,50o). When 
the BrShmapa got within ten yards of it, he was suddenly struck 
by the idea that he would see if he could walk along like a blind man, 
so he shut his eyes, and did not open them until he had gone past 
the money. 

In the Katha Sarii Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 280, a Princess who 
had arranged through a confidante to meet a man in a temple at 
night, met there instead a Prince who was accidentally spending 
the night there, and without recognising who he was, accepted him 
as her husband, and afterwards returned to the palace. On the 
following day the Prince appeared before the King, who formally 
bestowed the Princess on him, one of the Mtoisters remarking to 
the Kmg, " Fate watches to insure the objects of auspicious 
persons." 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 327, a King asked 
his two daughters which was the greater. Karma (fate, as the effect 
of acts in previous lives), or Dharma (righteousness). The 3rounger 
said "' Karma," the elder, " Dharma." He was so angry that he 
married the younger one to a 3roung Br^hmapa thief; but he became 
very wealthy in a miraculous manner, and afterwards invited his 
father-in-law to a feast at which he was waited on by his daughter, 
the disgraced Princess, whom he did not recognise. At the end of 
it she told him who they were, and he promised to give the kingdom 
to her husband. 

In Ths Kathdhofa (Tawney), p. 82, a Princess had as her com- 
panicms the daughters of a merchant and a gardener who were bom 
on the same day as herself. When the Princess was married she 
requested that her two comrades might be married to the same 
young man, and this was done. 
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The Teacher and his Pupil 

IN a certain country there were a woman and her two 
children. After the woman*s husband went and died, 
there not being any all-refuge {saw-saranak) for the woman 
and children, after the children became big they remained 
without learning. 

Thereupon the men of that country said to the woman, 
" Your children are male children, are they not ? Because 
of it, make e£Eorts and teach them. Should the persons 
learn a little it will be good for you." 

And the woman accepting iids very speech, as she had 
nothing for expenses for teaching the children she went near a 
teacher, and said, " AnS ! Mr. Teacher, from anyone what- 
ever I have no all-protection. Therefore I have nothing to 
pay for an expense. Because of it, you, Sir, by favour to me 
having taught these two children, you taking one child be 
good enough to give me one child.'* 

The teacher also being pleased regarding it, said, " It is 
good," and took charge of the two children. [After] thus 
taking charge of them, although having made efforts he 
taught both children, and the young child, having more 
intelligence than the teacher, learnt, the other elder child 
was unable to learn even a little. Because he could not 
learn he sent him to look after the teacher's cattle. 

After the yoimg child had thoroughly learned, the teacher, 
thinking a deceitful thought, for the purpose of causing the 
yoimg child to remain and of sending the elder child home, 
taught the young child in this manner : " Child, I am sending 
a letter to your mother to-morrow [as follows] ; * Your young 
son indeed knows nothing; the elder child is learning very 
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thoroughly. Because of it, having come [for him], go back 
summoning him [to accompany you].* When I have sent 
the letter your mother will come to-morrow. Then, putting 
on bad clothes, you remain, smearing cow-dimg and the like 
on your hands. The elder child I shall dress well, and send 
to stay [at home]," he said. 

Because the young child was imable to say anjrthing at 
that time on account of the teacher's word, he said, " It is 
good." After it became night, taking the disguise of a 
bird and having gone that night to his mother's house, and 
taught her [as follows], he came back: — "Mother, to- 
morrow our teacher will send you a letter [to this effect]: 
* Your elder child is learning well ; the young child indeed 
cannot [leatn] anything. Because of it, you having come 
call the elder child and go.' In that way he will send the 
letter. Elder brother was imable to learn anjrthing, there- 
fore I am leammg in a thorough manner. On account of 
it, to-morrow, when you are coming, our teacher, with the 
thought to cause me to stay, having smeared cow-dimg on 
my body and put on me bad clothes, will put good clothes 
on elder brother. Then teacher will say, ' Look here. This 
big child indeed is learning a little ; the young child cannot 
[learn] anjrthing. Having put aside the yoimg child 
for me, even to look after the cattle, call the big child and 
go.' Then you say, 'No, Mr. Teacher, you. Sir, having 
made such efforts, I do not want the diild whom you 
have taught. Should you give me the yoimg child it will 
do.' Somehow having made efforts, asking for me come 
[home]." 

And the teacher on the following day having written in 
the above-said manner, sent a letter. At that time the 
woman arrived at the teacher's house. After that the 
teacher said, "Your big child is learning the arts and 
sciences better than I; the young child knows nothing. 
Because of it, having caused the young child to stay to 
attend to the grazing of the cattle for me, you go back, 
summoning the elder child [to accompany you]." 

At that time, the woman said, " Ane ! Teacher, you. 
Sir, having made such efforts, be good enough to take for 
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yourself the child who has embraced [the learning]. Should 
you give me the 3^ung child, it will do." 

Thereupon the teacher said, ** No, you are a poor woman, 
are you not ? Because of it, calling the elder child go.*' 

Then the woman having said it in the very [same] way as 
before, calling the younger child went away. 

At that time the teacher having become angry regarding 
the young child, said : ^' Son of the courtesan t It is a work 
of yours, indeed, this I Somehow or other, should I be able 
I will take you." 

The^yoimg child having gone to his mother's house, the 
child said to his mother, " Mother, there is no way for us to 
obtain a livelihood. Because of it, I will create myself a 
v^etable garden. You having uprooted the vegetables 
and tied them in bundles, place them [aside]. Men will 
come and ask for vegetables. Give the vegetables ; do not 
give the cord that is tied round the vegetables," he said. 

Thereupon, having said, "It is good," she did so, not 
giving the cord. Having sold the vegetables, for a few days 
they obtained a livelihood. 

After that, the child said to his mother, " Mother, now 
then, there is no way for us to obtain a livelihood. Because 
of it, I will become a fighting-cock. Men having come and 
given the price you say and say, will take the cock. Don't 
you give the cord only, with which the cock has been tied. 
Should you give it the men will capture me." 

His mother said of it, " It is good." 

After that, having become the fighting-cock, while he 
was so, certain men having come asked for the fighting-cock. 
After that, saying a great price and having given the cock, 
taking the cord that had tied the cock, and the money, 
with the money for a little time they obtained a livelihood. 

After that the child said to his mother, " Mother, because 
we have nothing for food or drink I will become a horse. 
Our teacher will come to take me. You give only the horse ; 
don't give the cord." 

After that having become the horse, while he is it the 
teacher who taught him came. Having come and having 
offered a price for the horse he gave the money. Having 
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given it, when be was preparing to bring away tbe horse 
that woman said she could not give the cord. 

At that time the teacher said, " I cannot give you the 
cord. I gave the money for the cord with it " ; and not 
having given the cord to the woman, holding the cord and 
having mounted on the back of the horse he made it bound 
along without stopping, as though killing it. Causing it to 
bound along in this manner, when he was near a piece of 
water the horse, being unable to run [fmlher], taking the 
appearance of a frog sprang into the water. 

The teacher became angry at it, and having collected a 
multitude of men besides, taking a net tried to catch the 
frog. At that time the frog having become a golden finger- 
ring, and crept inside [a crevice in] a stone step at the place 
where the royal Princess bathes at that tank, remained 
[there]. Although that teacher with extreme quickness 
made efforts to find the frog he did not meet with it. 

After that, a royal Princess and a female slave having 
come to the pool, when they were bathing the ring having 
been at the angle of the stone the female slave met with it. 
Having met with it she showed it to the royal Princess. 
Thereupon the royal Princess, taking it, put it on her hand. 
Placing it on her hand, and having bathed and finished, she 
went to the palace. 

The Princess having been sleeping, eats the evening food 
at about twelve at night. That day, in the night, the female 
slave, having taken cooked rice and gone to the royal 
Princess, and having placed it on the table, and made ready 
betel and areka-nut for the betel box, and placed it [ready], 
went to sleep. 

After all went to sleep, that ring, having loosened itself 
from the hand of that Princess and having become a man, 
and eaten a share from the cooked rice that was for the 
Princess, and eaten also a mouthful of betel, and come near 
the bed on which the royal Princess is sleeping, expector- 
ated^ on the Princess's clothes, and having come to her finger, 
remained like a ring on her hand. 

^ Leaving a red mark like blood, owing to the areka-nut he had 
chewed. 
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The Princess having arisen to eat the cooked rice, when 
she looked [saliva stained red by] betel [and areka-nut] 
had been expectorated on her clothes. Having said, " Who 
is it ?" and having gone, when she looked at the cooked 
rice at that time a half of the cooked rice had been eaten. 
After that, not eating the rice, and thinking, " By whom 
will this work be done ?" she went to sleep. Regarding 
this she did not tell anyone else. 

On the following day, also, in that way she went to sleep. 
That day, also, that ring having gone in that manner and 
eaten the cooked rice, and eaten the betel, and expectorated 
on the clothes, and gone [back] to the finger, remained 
[there]. The Princess that day also having awoke, when she 
looked, that day also, having eaten half the cooked rice 
and betel, he had expectorated on the clothes. 

On the following day, with the thought, " Somehow or 
other I must catch this man who comes," having pricked 
the Princess's finger with a needle and put a lime fruit on 
it, except that she simply stays closing her eyes, by its 
paining she remained without going to sleep. 

That day, also, that ring, with the thought, " This Prin- 
cess will have gone to sleep," having loosened itself from the 
finger, when he was becoming ready to eat the cooked rice 
the Princess having come and said, " Who are you ?" seized 
him. 

Thereupon the youth having told her all the circumstances, 
while stajdng there became the ring. The magic-performing 
boy, as it appears to him by the various sciences, said to the 
Princess, "The teacher who taught me the sciences will 
come here to-morrow to perform magic. I shall become a 
good beautiful necklace on your neck. He having come, 
and having thoroughly performed magic for the King's 
mind to become pleased, will think of getting presents. 
Then the King will ask, * What dost thou want ?* At that 
time that person will say, * We indeed do not want any other 
thing; should you give that Princess's necklace it will be 
enough.' Then the King will tell you to give it. There- 
upon, you, as though you became angry, having unfastened 
it from the neck and crushed it in the hand, throw it away 
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into the open space in front of the palace. When throwing 
it there one grain will burst open. Then that magician, 
taking the appearance of a cock, will pick up each grain 
[of com out of that one] and eat it. Then you remain 
treading on one grain [of com] with your foot. Having 
been treading on it, when [the cock], having eaten all, is 
coming to an end, raise the foot. Then I having become a 
jackal, catching the cock will eat it.*' 
To that speech the Princess said, " It is good." 
On the following day, in the above-mentioned manner 
that magician came. In that way doing magic, he asked 
for that necklace as a present. The Princess did just as 
that youth said. At that time a grain burst. Thereupon 
the magician, having become a cock, ate the grains [of com 
which came out of it]. Then the Princess having come, 
remained treading on one with the foot. The cock having 
eaten the grains, when they were becoming finished the 
Princess raised the foot. At that time the grain seed that 
was under the foot having become a jackal, caught and ate 
that cock. 

After that, the King, ascertaining that the youth was 
cleverer than that magician, having married and given to 
him the King's Princess, gave him the sovereignty also. 
After that, causing to be brought there the youth's mother 
and his elder brother also who stayed near the teacher, he 
remained exercising the kingship in a good manner. 

Immigrant from Malaydlam, SotUhern India. 
{Written in Sinhalese, and partly related in that language.) 



The Teacher and the Bull (Variant a) 

In a certain country there was a most skilful teacher. 
One day when this teacher went to walk in the village, 
having seen that there were two sons of a widow woman at 
one house, asking for these two children from the woman 
for the purpose of teaching them the sciences he went away 
[with them]. 

The teacher began to teach these two the sciences. But 
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perceiving that the elder one could not learn the sciences 
he taught him the method of cooking* and the younger one 
the sciences. After he had taught these two the sci^ices 
it was [agreed] that the mother should select the person 
[of them] whom she liked. 

When their learning was near being finished, the younger 
one having gone home said, ^' You ask for me; elder brother 
knows how to cook, only.*' 

The mother having said« "' It is good/' after their learning 
was finished the teacher told the mother to take the person 
she liked. That day she brought away the yoimger one. 
TThe teacher, perceiving the trick that the younger one had 
done for him» was displeased. 

The widow woman was very poor. One day the boy 
said, '' Mother, let us sell cattle "; and taking a [charmed] 
cord and having given it to his mother, he said, '' Having 
fixed this cord to my neck, at that time I shall become a 
bull. At the time when you sell the bull do not give the 
cord to anyone." 

When the woman put the cord on her son's neck he be- 
came a most handsome bull. Having taken the bull to the 
city and sold it, she brought the cord home. At the time 
when the merchant [who had bought the bull] looked in the 
evening, the bull had broken loose and gone away. 

After having done thus many a time, the merchant related 
the circumstance to the teacher of that district. The 
teacher, knowing the matter, said, "Having brought the 
bull together with the cord, place it and tie it at the side of 
a jungle." 

That woman on the following day having taken the bull 
[for sale], he gave about double the price he was pajnmg for 
the bull, and having brought the cord also, tied it at the side 
of a jungle, [and informed the teacher]. 

While it was [there], in the evening the teacher having 
approached it in a leopard-disguise killed the bull. 

tJva Province. 
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The BrAhmana and the Scholar (Variant b) 

At a certain city there was a famous Br&hmana. He 
taught a certain youth the whole of his science. After 
the scholar learnt the science the BrShmana became 
angry [with him]. While the time is going on thus, the 
Br^hmapa thought of killing the scholar. The scholar also 
got to know about it. 

While they were at a certain place, these two persons 
having struck [each other] on the face, the Brilhmana chased 
the scholar along the path. The scholar being imable to 
run [furtherX took the appearance of a bull, and ran off« 
The Br^hmaQa, also, bringing a leopard's appearance, 
chased him. The scholar being unable to run thus, becoming 
a parrot began to fly. The Brihmaij^a, also, becoming a hawk 
began to go chasing it. At last the parrot, being unable 
to fly, entered the palace of a certain King by the window. 
The Br&hma^a, also, bringing a youth's appearance became 
appointed for looking after the oxen of a house near by. 

In this royal palace there was a Princess. The parrot 
having been during the day time in the disguise of a parrot, 
in the night time took also the appearance of a Prince. 
In the night time, in the appearance of a Prince he went 
near the Princess. Having been thus, in the day time, at 
the time when the parrot is bathing daily a cock comes. 
The parrot having gone away inmiediately got hid. 

Having been thus, and being unable to escape, one day at 
night having uttered spells over and given [the Princess] 
three Mi^ seeds, he said that at the time when the cock comes 
she is to break them in pieces. 

On the following day, at the time when [the parrot] was 
bathing, the Brahmana came in the disguise of a cock. There- 
upon she broke up the three Mi seeds. Immediately a jackal 
having come, seizing the neck of the cock went off [with it]. 

After that, the Prince, marrying the royal Princess, in suc- 
cession to the King exercised the sovereignty over the city. 

Vva Province. 

^ Bassia longifolia. 
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This story with its variants is the first tale of The Story ofMadana 
Kama Raja (NafS^ S&stri), p. 2. The two sons of a deposed King 
who became a beggar were educated by a Br^hmaQa on the under- 
standing that he should keep one of them. By the younger son's 
advice he was selected by the parents, his brother being too stupid 
to learn an3rthing. He first became a hen which the King bought for 
a hundred pagodas; in the night she became a bandicoot, a large 
rat, and returned home. Then he became a horse which the BrSh- 
ma^a bought for a thousand pagodas, and rode and flogged till it 
was exhausted. At a pool the spirit of the Prince entered a dead 
fish, and the horse fell down lifeless; then to save himself he entered 
a dead bufialo which thereupon became aUve, and lastly a dead parrot 
which when pursued by the BrShma^a in the form of a kite took 
refuge in a Princess's lap, and was put in a cage. On two nights 
while she slept the Prince resumed his own shape, rubbed sandal on 
her, ate her sweetmeats, and returned to the cage; on the third 
night she saw him and heard his story. As predicted by him, the 
BrShmapa came with rope-dancers, and as a reward for their per- 
formance demanded the bird. By the Prince's advice the Princess 
broke its neck when giving it, and his spirit entered her necklace. 
She broke it, casting the pearls into the court-yard, where they 
became worms. When the Brahmapa while still in the swing took 
a second shape as a cock and began to pick up the worms, the Prince 
became a cat and seized it. By the King's iutervention the enemies 
were reconciled, the Prince married the Princess, and afterwards 
recovered his father's kingdom. 

In Indian Nights' Eni&rtainmeni (Swynnerton), p. 216, the first 
part is similar, the teacher being a f aldr. The youth turned himself 
into a bull which was sold, without the head-stall, for a hundred 
rupees, disappeared, and became the 3routh again. When he next 
changed himself into a horse the fakir chased it ;* it became a dove 
and the fakir a hawk, then it turned into a fish and the fakir a 
crocodile. When near capture the fish became a mosquito and 
crept up the nostril of a hanging corpse ; the fakir blocked the nostril 
witii mud and induced a merchant to bring him the body. Then 
follow some of the Viknuna stories, and at last at the corpse's request 
the merchant removed the mud, and the youth escaped. The 
fakir then accepted the bo3r's challenge that he should be a goat 
and the fakir a tiger, and one should devour the other. The goat was 
tied outside the town at night, men who were stationed to shoot the 
tiger when it came, fired, and both animals were killed. 

In Folklore ofths Santal Parganas (collected by Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 134, a Queen bore two sons owing to magical aid given by a J6gl, 
who was to have one of them as a reward. The clever 3rounger one 
whom he wanted ran off. The man first chased him as a leopard, 
then they were a pigeon and hawk, a fly and egret. The fly settled 
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cm the rice plate of a Queen ; when the J^ induced her to throw the 
rice on the ground the boy became a coral bead in her necklace. 
The man then got her to scatter the beads on the floor, and while 
as a pigeon he was picking them up, the boy took the form of a cat 
and killed it. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara (Tawney), vol. i, p. 342, a man became 
an ox when a witch tied a string round his neck, and regained his 
shape when it was zemoved. On p. 340 the animal was an ape ; 
when the string was taken ofi a spell was also necessary to restore 
the man's form. In vol. ii, pp. 157, 168, a man was similarly turned 
into a peacock, and resumed his shape when the thread was removed. 

In Sagas from the Far EasU p. 2, the elder son of a Khan studied 
without result imder seven magicians for seven years; the 3rounger 
son acquired their mystic knowledge by peeping through a crack 
in the door. The elder one afterwards sold the younger to them in 
the form of a horse ; as they were killing it he entered a fish, which 
as seven larger fishes they chased. Then he became a dove, which 
when seven hawks pursued it took refuge in N&garjuna's bosom 
and told him its story. When the seven men asked for his rosary 
he put the large bead in his mouth as requested by the youth, and 
biting the string, let the others fall, on which they became ¥^rms 
that seven cocks began to pick up. On the large bead's falling it 
changed into a man who killed the cocks with a stick; they became 
human corpses. 

In the same work, p. 273, when the father of Vikram3ditya went 
to fight a demon he left his body near an image of Buddha for safety. 
On his younger wife's burning it on a pyre, he appeared in a heavenly 
form and stated that as his body was destroyed he could not revisit 
the earth. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. i, p. 118) a Princess* 
magidan siunmoned an Ifrit (R&kshasa) who had turned a Prince 
iato an ape, and with a S¥^rd made from a hair of her head cut him 
in two as a lion. They then became a scorpion and p3rthon, a vul- 
ture and eagle, a black cat and wolf. The cat became a worm 
which crept into a pomegranate; when this broke up and the seeds 
fell on the floor, the wolf (Princess) became a white cock which ate all 
but one that sprang into the water of a fountaia and became a fish, 
the cock as a larger fish pursuing it. At last they fought with fire 
in their true forms, and were reduced to ashes. 

In the same work, vol. iv, p. 492, a magician warned a Prince not 
to part with the bridle of a mule which was a metamorphosed Queen, 
but her old mother bought the animal and got the bridle with it. 
When she removed the bridle and sprinkled water on the mule it 
became the Queen again at her orders. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sagara, vol. i, p. 420, the Asura Maya showed 
a King his former Asura body. The King magically re-entered the 
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body, abandoning his own frame, and the dead Asnra afx>se. He 
embahned and kept his hnman body, saying that it might prove 
useful to him. Apparently this approaches the Egjrptian belief hi 
the tetum of the soul to its body after death. Mr. Tawney referred 
such ideas in China to Buddhist influence. 

In the same work, vol. ii, p. 353, a decrepit old hennit who had 
magical power left his own body, and entered that of a boy of sixteen 
years who was brought to be burnt, after which he threw his o%d 
abandoned body into a ravine, and resumed his ascetic duties as a 
youth. 

In Dr. De Groot's The Religious System of China, vol. iv, p. 134 IE, 
instances are quoted from Chinese writers, of bodies which had been 
reanimated by souls of others who died, and it is stated that ** it 
is a commonplace thing in China, a matter of almost daily occur- 
rence, that corpses are resuscitated by their own souls returning 
into them." 

In the Rev. Dr. Macgowan's Chinese Folh'-lore Tales, p. 109, tbe 
spirit of a King who was murdered by being pushed into a well 
three years before, appeared to a monk, gave an account of tiie 
murder, and said, '* My soul has not yet been loosed from my body, 
but is still confined within it in the well." The body was taken out, 
and revived when a few drops of the Elixir of Life were applied to 
the lips.'^ (See also the first note on p. 376, vol. ii.) 

In Folk'Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 71, a cord f^aced 
round the neck of a Prince by the daughter of a sorceress changed 
h{m into a ram; when it was accidentally removed he became a 
Prince again. 

In The Kathakoga (Tawney), p. 38, a VidySdhara gave a Prince 
the power of entering another body. When he utilised it, it was 
given out that he was dead. His spirit returned to his own body 
by its own volition. 
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Thb texts of a few of the stories in the second and third volumes 
aie appended at the suggestion of Professor Dr. Geiger of Erlangen, 
who has expressed the opinion that they will be of interest to philo- 
logical students, retaining as they do some old grammatical forms 
and expressions which elsewhere have been abandoned. They are 
fadx examples of the Sinhalese tongue which is found in the villages, 
and the dialogues in particular give the language exactly as it is 
spoken in them. I regret that the size to which the work has 
grown compels me to restrict the number of stories thus given in 
Sinhalese. 

In order that the texts should possess a representative character, 
stories by different narrators have been selected. The viUage 
orthography has been carefully adhered to except in instances 
where a consonant has been accidentally omitted, or has been dupli- 
cated in carrying forward part of a word to the next line. Where 
a missing letter has been thus inserted by me it is enclosed in square 
brackets. 

The stories were written in pencil, alwa3rs in unbroken lines, 
without separation into words and sentences, and without punctua- 
tion except an occasional full-stop. For convenience of reference, 
however, I have marked the dialogues and sentences as in the trans- 
lations. 

My acquaintance with PSli and Elu is too slight to enable me to 
make special observations on the grammatical forms met with in 
the stories generally. I therefore merely note a few peculiarities, 
most of which I think are not included in Mr. Gu^asSkara's Grammar. 
In the nouns and pronouns a genitive form in a or IS is often 
employed in both the singular and plural numbers. Thus, among 
numerous other instances, in the singular we have: — Diribarp- 
LakalS gedara, the house of Diribari-LakA (i, 177, line 14); nandd- 
mdmala gedara giydya, [they] went to the house of [his] mother-in- 
law and father-in-law (ii, 404, line 14); unnahala akkala gedara 
sitinawd mama dakkd misa, tamuselS dihdta nam giye na, except 
that I saw [he] is at the gentleman's elder sister's house, [he] did 
not go to your quarter, indeed (ii, 214, variant) ; mi paUkkiUt gamata 
gihin, having gone to the f. mous^ing's village (i, 310, line 2); 
rdssaya gedara, the r^kshasa's house (iii, 122, note) ; uH^halS gamata, 
VOL. ni. 413 DD 
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to yonr village; uikbalS gedara, your house; uMalS piya-fajjuruwd, 
your father the king; as well as the titles of Nos. 127 and 216. In 
the plural: — Mewwa ingan kiydpan, tell [us] the limits of these 
(ii, 241, line 5); uihbala piya-rajjuruwanda eiufa ba, untbiMpiya- 
rajjufuwo, etc., your father the king cannot come, your father the 
king, etc. (i, 267, line 30); ayiyalS gSnu, the elder brothers' wives; 
mama danni nS htoa wagak, I don't know anything of those [mat- 
ters] ; uihbala mas, your flesh. (See also No. 207 below.) 

Hots (vol. ii, 214, line 24) is perhaps a special plural form. I was 
informed that the word gara, a kind of demon, has two plurals, 
garayo and gara; I do not remember other instances. 

As a termination, S usually takes the place of a in such words as 
kawadda,^ kawda, kiyafada, koheda, kohomadS, mokadda, mokak 
weldda, mokafadS, monawada; we have also such forms as. Swan 
passi, batidan passi, damamuyayi, giyan pasu, issarakata, kapan" 
nByayi, nika hifapan, paldpannayi, weyayi, wunayin pasu. 

There are numerous instances in which a noun or pronoun as the 
subject takes an instrumental position, always governed by wisin 
or wihin, by; this is a common feature in HinddstAni and Gujar&li 
also. In translating such sentences I have occasionally made use 
of the passive verb when it appeared to suit the context — (as in the 
last paragraph of No. 9S) — in order to retain the preposition. I may 
here mention that the passive form with Idba is practically never 
used by the villager; there are not half a dozen senten^ces in which 
it occurs in the stories. The following are a few examples of the 
subject in the instrumental position — or, rather, governed by wisin 
Oft wihin : — 

Vol. i, 247, line 19 : Rajjuruwo wihin waHdurd allan^a niyama'hefu^ 
wdya, (by) the king ordered [them] to seize the wandur^. 

Vol. ii, 126, line 15: Itin wedd wisin kiyanni, well then, (by) the 
vedS, ssLjs; line 31 : Ewita raja wisin noyek tandntra di, thereupon 
(by) the king having given several great offices. 

Vol. ii, 137, line 3: Kumdriyak genat dunnd rajjufuwoyi diwin- 
ndnseyi wihin, a princess brought and gave (by) the king and 
queen. 

Vol. ii, 147, line 5 : Mama wisin dan maranawdya, (by) I shall now 
kill [you]. 

Vol. ii, 206, line 3 : Purusayd wisin • • • kiwdya, (by) the husband 
said. 

Vol. ii, 258, line 12: Raksayak wisin aragana giydya, (by) a 
r&kshasa took away. 

Vol. iii, 22, line 12 : Ayet nariyd wisin gond laHgafa gihin, (by) the 
jackal having gone again near the bull. 

Other instances are: Anit badu horun^a bona wisin dunnd, the 



^ A form, hawaddd, may indicate the intermediate stage; I think 
it occurs only once. 
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other goods (by) the son-m-law gave to the thieves. Raja wisin 
ahawwd, (by) the king asked. Raja wisin asd, (by) the king having 
heard [it]. Some examples are noted in the stories also. 

In the Sinhalese Mahdvansa, c. 37, v. 10, wisin is employed in the 
same manner; in the Swapna-mdlaya occurs the line, Satten kiwu B 
bawa paH^i wisind, traly said regarding it (by) the pandit. 

As in £]n works, there is much irregularity in the indefinite 
forms of the terminations of feminine nouns, but very rarely in those 
of masculine nouns, and never in neuter nouns, although these last 
are irregular in £}u. Thus we have quite usually ganiyak instead 
of gSniyek, a woman, but always minihek, a man. Similar forms 
are: — diwidenak, a leopardess; dinwdk, a daughter; e^udenak, a f. 
goat: girawak, a parrot; kapuiiyak, a f. crow; kellak, a girl; kenak, 
a person; kumdrikdwak, kumdrikdwiyak, kumdriyak, a princess; 
manamdliyak, a bride; miminniyak, a f. mouse-deer; ml-paUkkiyah, 
a f. mouseling; yaksaniyak, a yaksanl. 

Similarly, in Mah, ii, 37, 159, we have diwiyaktomd ; in Thup. 
(1901), p. 50, puiakhu, p. 60, waHdurakhu ; in Amdwatura (1887), 
i, p. 23, djiwakayakhu, p. 31, dewduwak. 

With regard to the general use of the word atin, — which, in order 
to retain the expression, I have translated, "at the hand of," ^ — ^this 
has virtually the power of a postposition commonly meaning " to," 
*• of " or *' from," and more rarely " by."* The following are ex- 
amples: — E minihd ahawwd mi g3ni atin, the man asked (of) this 
woman. E kumdraydge kiri-appd atin kiwd, [he] told (to) the 
prince's grandfather. Sitdnange gihii atin kiwd, [he] told (to) the 
treasurer's wife. Welihinni me kolld atin ahawwd, the f. bear 
asked (of) this youth. E minissu atin rilawat illuwd, (from) the 
men the monkey also begged. (Jrd atin ahawwd ara hat dend, (of) 
the boar asked those seven. Gamardla . . . kella atin klwd, the 
gamaraia told (to) the girl. 

The same use of this expression is found in £}u: — Amdwatura, 
i, p. 24, raja . . . uyanpalld atin asd, the king having heard from 
the gardener; Thup., p. 40, bodhisattwayd atin tun siyak Id, (by) the 
Bodhisattwa having put three hundred (masuran). 

One of the commonest forms of the conjunction " and " is ignored 
by the grammars. In these stories there are many hundreds of 
instances in which " and " is represented by the particle yi or uyi^ 
suffixed to each conjoined word. When the word ends in a vowel, 
yi is suffixed ; when it terminates in a consonant, uyi, the pronuncia- 
tion of this being practically wi. Some examples have been given 
in the stories; a few others are: — gapayi gediyi maluyi, immature 
fruits and [ripe] fruits and flowers; hetfiydge wdlafayi heffiydfayi, to 

^ See Gu^asfikara's Grammar, p. 180. 

* Thup., quoted in the next paragraph. See vol. iii, p. i69» 
line 18. 
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the hett^y^'s slave and the hetfiy^; kolayi potuyi, leaves and bark; 
minihayi ganiyi i balliyi, the man and woman and the bitch; fnot^ 
gahayi wangediyayi kurahan-galayi bereyi, the rice pestle and rice 
morl^ and millet stone (quern) and tom-tom; rilawayi pcBfiyayi 
ammayi, the monkey and youngster and [his] mother; talayi aluyi, 
sesame and ashes ; uditayi hcBndSwaiayi, in the morning and evening; 
yanawayi enawayi [they] are going and coming; duwekuyi puUkuyi, 
a daughter and a son ; girawekuyi, ballekuyi, balalekuyi, a parrot and 
a dog and a cat; akkayi m&yi, elder sister and I; uikbayi mamayi, 
you and I, — (but tit^ mat, thou and I). 

As in ordinary Sinhalese, many words that are well known as pairs 
are commonly written without conjunctions, as ammd-appd, mother 
and father, (also, amtnayi appayi or ammayi abuccayi) ; akkd-nagd, 
dider sisters and younger sisters; ayiyd-malayo, elder brothers and 
younger brothers; St-mSt, far and near; rS-ddwal, night and day; 
hawahor^udi, evening and morning; al-kaktU, hands and feet; gati'- 
kuihburu, villages and rice fields; ganu-denu, taking and giving; bat- 
mdlu, boiled rice and curry, (but also batuyi mdluyt). 

Usually when a particle, especially yi, is suffixed to a noim or 
pronoun ending in a long vowel, this is shortened, in accordance 
with the common village pronunciation, as in several of the ex- 
amples given above. Thus miniha, with yi or fa, becomes minihayi, 
minikafa ; amma and ayiya, with yi or la, become ammayi, ammald, 
ayiyayi, ayiyald ; mal-ammd, with fa, is mal-amfnafa ; girawd, nariyd, 
and hdwd, with yi, become girawayi, ndriyayi, and hdwayi ; diwin* 
ndn$9, with yi or fa, becomes dSwinndnseyi, diwinndnsefa. 

There are a few instances of a form of verbal noun derived from 
a participial adjective, which is not mentioned by Mr. Gu^^asSkaia« 
In vol. iii, 146, line 5, we have dipuwd, evidently equal to dipu ewwd, 
the things [she] gave. In vol. i, 274, line 14, there is also, me nuwara 
hifapuwo okkama yakd kawd, [a] yakfi ate all those who stayed at 
this city. In vol. iii, 79, line 20, the same noun occurs in the form 
hifapuwait4a, those who were [t^ere]. At p. 370, line 6, we have 
paid tanbdpuwd wagayak kanta dild, having giv^i [him] a sort of 
vegetable stew to eat. See also uydpuma^ p. 428, line 12. 

From another form of the participial adjective we have in vol. iii, 
66, line 38, redda aUdgattuwo, those who took hold of the doth. In 
the same vol., p. 228, line i, there is, mcsricci minissu mxUawfmgen 
nakifa ena ratahut adda, dead men having arisen from the dead will 
there be a country, also, to which they come ? On p. 315, Une xx, 
thePb is, itd wisdlawu dutu dutuwangB sit pii^orwana . . . sdldwak, a very 
spacious hall, which causes the minds of the spectators who saw it 
to rejoice. In the Swapna-mdlaya the same expression occurs: — 



^ Although Mr. Gu];Lasekara states {Gram., p. 162, footnote) that 
H is not used colloquially, the word is several times found in these 
tales, and I have heard it employed by villagers. 
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dufuwanhafa anifuyi me sinat, for the beholders this dream, too, is 
inauspicious. 

There are several examples of a peculiar form of subjunctive, one 
of which has been given in vol. ii, 323, note i. Some others are: — 
apage piya-rajjuruwo dwotin ufM>a kayi, should our father-king come 
[he] will eat you ; i heheta e humari atin dammdtin, should the princess 
apply the medicine with [her] hand ; kiri Hkak biwdiin misa, tmless 
[I] should drink a little milk; yan wa4ak kiwuwdtin, should 
[he] tell [you] any work. In the work Swapna-mdlaya there are 
other similar expressions, such as, pibidunotin, pibidunahotin, 
dufdtin, dutuwotina ; the second of these exhibits the uncontracted 
form. 

A short form of participle is often employed, with either a present 
or a past signification. As a present participle: — balld hurana 
enawd, the dog comes growling; budiydna innakofa, when [they] are 
sleeping; Ika baldna hitiyd, [he] remained looking at it; kumdrayd 
budiydna iHdald, the prince having been sleeping. With a past 
participial meaning: — atu mifiyak kaifdna issarahata panud, breaking 
a bundle of branches [he] sprang in front; ewwd ka4dna awii, having 
come [after] plucking them; kandana awidin, having come [after] 
calling [her] ; okhi isa iiydna budiyd-gattd, placing [his] head on [her] 
waist-pocket, [he] slept; wasiuwa hoy ana en4a, to come [after] 
seeking wealth. 

There is often omission to mark the long vowels, many of which, 
however, are shortened in the pronunciation of the Kandian villagers. 
As regards spelling, I have noted the following variations of the word 
gos, having gone: — gosin, gosi^, gohin, gihin, gikun, gihuxh guhin, 
gusin, gehun, gehun, ginup, 

I also here mention the marked avoidance of the use of the per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns of the third person, and of the guttural 
a, the palatal H, and the cerebral n, as well as the employment of 
the binduwa in the story No. 207, " The Turtle Prince," for all forms 
of mute n when followed by any consonant. Its use in this manner 
in this story, as well as in others sometimes, may indicate the origin 
of the curled form of the attached semi-consonantal » of all classes, 
which originally appears to have been a degraded form of the binduwa 
written hurriedly and united by an upstroke to the next letter. 
The abandonment of the first two forms of n is, I venture to think, 
an advantage in every way, since the class of these letters, and 
especially of the first one, would rarely be mistaken in Sinhalese, 
whatever form be used, and every step towards simplification of 
the alphabet under such conditions is an improvement. On the 
other hand, the class oi i or t, d or 4» ^ never mistaken by these 
villagers, except in the word katantaraya (which is sometimes 
written katantaraya) and in another word or two; but la usually 
takes the place of la, and sa of s'a. 

In his Sumero-Accadian Grammar, Mr. Bertin has classified the 
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grammatical elements of a sentence under seven headings: — s, the 
subject; o, the object; i, the indirect object; r, the reason for the 
action; c, the complement, or manner of the action; d, the deter- 
minative of time (df), place {dp), or state (ds) ; and v, the verb, with 
or without pronouns and particles; together with q, any qualificative 
which explains or specifies these elements, as the words, ' of honour,' 
in the expression, ' sword of honour.' 

With tiiis dassijGcation, the ordinary formula of the arrangement 
of a complete sentence in Sinhalese is, dt — dp — 5 — r — ds — i — — c 
— V. In the stories, however, the order of the components is most 
irregular, and very rarely quite accords with this, although most of 
the sentences partly adhere to this sequence. I have not met with 
all the elements in one sentence, partly because of the constant 
omission of the pronouns. The accompanying few examples show 
the want of uniformity in the arrangement; their order follows the 
position in which s occurs: 

5 — dt — ds — V — c. Ibba haUawufuddak weli well hifiyd diya natuwa, 

the turtle a seven-year having dried and dried up, stayed water 

without. 
d^ — gs — qi — r — — V. Ewifa e nuwara rajjuruwd wena nuwara- 

walwala rajun^a kamata en^a liyun ariydya, at that time the 

city king to other cities' kings for the eating to come, letters 

sent. 
dt — ^s — ds—o — V — I. Ewita beraw&ya issara waghna salli iUuwaya 

gatnardlagen, at that time the tom-tom beater, in the former very 

manner, money asked-for from the gamarSla. 
dt — r — qs — — V, Me dawaswaladifna, tnaha rajagen yuddayakata 

udaw Hid, wena raja kenek liyun ewwfya, during these very dajrs, 

from the great king for a war assistance having asked, another 

king letters sent. 
r — dt — s — V. E kumdrikdwafa dan hohoma dawasaka hifa pissu- 

rogayak sMild, for the princess, now many a day since, an insanity 

having been developed. 
dt — c — i — ^5 — V — 0. Etahofa hinen gSnita diwatdwd kiwd, " Tofa, 

etc.," then, by dream, to the woman the dSwat&wS said, " For 

thee, etc." 
dt — qo — i — V — qs. IfapassS rajfen paldtahuyi atek-barata wastuwayi 

diwinndnsefa dunnd kumdraydge piya-rajjuniwd, after that, from 

the kingdom a district and to a tusk-elephant-load wealth, to the 

queen gave the prince's father-king. 
% — — V — 5. £ kum&rayanfa kama uyald-denni mal-ammd kenek, to 

the princes food having-cooked-gives a flower-mother. 
i — ds — — V — s. E kumdraydfa, masuran haddahak dild, kumdriyak 

genat-dunnd rajjuruwoyi diwinndnseyi wihin, to the prince, 

masuran seven thousajid having given, a princess having-brought- 

gave the king and queen (by). 
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The following transliteration has been adopted in these texts, 
being the same as in the translations of the stories, with the ex- 
ceptions a, 2b, and ^a. 

Initials : Cf a, Cp a, (g i, 2J I, (J n, (5«» u, 6 e. tff S. ® o, ® 6, ©•» an. 

^X 8B, q:^ *. 

Gnttarals: «S) ka, 3 kha, ed ga, 09 gha, 6) fta. 
Palatals: €> ca, C^ cha, tS ja, es) jha, «^ fla. 
Cerebrals: S) fa, db tlia, cD 4a« ^ 41ia, ^ 9a. 
Dentals: O ta, d tha, e da, 6} dha, ^ na. 
Labials : o pa, d pha, 3 ba, tD bha, ® ma. 
Semi-vowels: OB ya, c5 ra, © la, © wa, (g) la, o 1^. 
Sibilants, etc. : CS to, ® fa, CO sa, CS3 ha. 
Semi-consonants thns: ilg, &<}, fid, fhb. 



No. 81 

Concerning a Royal Prince and a Princess 

RAja-kumArayakut KxtmIrikAwak gana 

EKdMAT eka nuwaraka raja kenekuyi wa(}uwekuyi heaayaku}^ 
hitiySlya. Me tan den&gS pirimi daruwo tun denek sitiy&3ra. Me 
lamayi tan den& yodunak ipifa nohot hatara gawuwakin ipifa guru- 
warayek la[ii]gata akuru iganagancja haeriy&ya. Me tun den§ eka 
ftwara nuwarin pitat-weU akurafa giy&ma ara r&ja-kum&rayat hSna- 
kollat denn& guhin akuru kiyalfi enakofa wa(}uwage puts tawama 
maga yanawS. Ara denna bohoma ka<?isarakamin yanawS. £ 
nisS wa(}uwage puts ohugS piyS atin kiwuwS " Api tun denS eka 
£wara nuwarin pitat-welS giySma ara dennS issara-welS guhin akuru 
kiyalat enawS. Ekama dawasakwat eka Swara guhin akuru kiyalS 
en(}a baeri-unSya." Naewata wa^uwage putSta da[ii](}u monara 
yantre3rak tanalS dllS eyS ^ka paedagana guhin akuru kiyalS enakofa 
ara denna tawama yanawS akurata. Eka dawasak rSja-kumSrayS 
wa(}uge putSta kiwuwS "Ane yaluwe matat denawada da[ii]^u 
monara yantre paedalS balan^a " kiyalS aehsewuwSya. Ewifa wa^u- 
wage puts " Hoiidayi " kiyalS lanu da[ii]gS pSgana haefi kiyalS 
dunnSya. KumSrayS lanu da[ii]gS allanakotama da[ii]4u monara 
3rantre guhin ahasS walSkulwala rae[ii]dunSya. Ewifa e nuwara 
rajjuruwot s€nSwat baya-wela hit[iy]a. Naewata e nuwara s^stra- 
kSrayot ganitak-kSrayot ekatu-karalS aehaewuwS "M6 kumSrayS 
kawadafa da[ii]4u monara 3rantre senna pSt-weyida." Ewifa 
sSstra-kSrayo kiwuwS " Tun awurudu tun mSsa3rak giya taena aewit 
muds ws-^enawSya." Ewifa rajjuruwo aemaettayin^a kiwuwS "E 
awurudu ganan dawas ganan ayiru-karaganSl i^dalS muda wata- 
kara dael damSna i[fi]dalS kumSrayS waetena wahama go4a-gan(}a 
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onSbya. " kiyal^ niyama-keruw&ya. Naewata kumarayft da[ii](}u 
monara 3rantr6 lanu allana weULwata pat-bahin^a pafan-gatt^ya. 
Wenin nuwaraka sohon bumiyaka nuga uk$ayak pifata da[ii]4u 
monara 3rantr6 p&t-un&jra. Ewifa kumSray& da[d](}u monara yantrS 
gaha u(}a tiyal& gahen baehael^ e nuwarafa guhin sewidm<jia pa^an- 
gattaya. £ nuwara rajju[ru]wann8 kumarik&wat tawat kum&ri- 
k3.wo samaga wilaka nSUia wel&wafa mS kum&ra3^t aewidagana yana 
wel&wafa kum^rikd^wa dutuw&ya. Daekapu wahama kumSlrik&wa 
hituw^ " Kum&ray^ kara-k^Lra bae[ii]da-gannawS nam ho[ii]da3d " 
kiyal^. Kum&rayat hituwS *' M6 kum^Ui mafa kara-k&:a bae[ii]da- 
gannaw^ nam ho[n]dayi " "^yslSi. Denna dennafa hitS-gatt& misa 
kat^-karagan^a m&ruwak naeti nis& kumari e wil§ mflnel malak 
ka(}&gana eka isS tiyal& ibal& hifa naewata po4i-karal& pSLgal& 
daemm&ya. KumSLii mehema keiliwS kum&ray& sarana-p&wS gatta* 
hama ey3,t:a yafahat-wel^ kIkaru-welS inna bawa daenen<jiayi. 
KnmSrayafa eka t6ril& hitata gatt&ya. Naewata kum^ayS. e nu- 
wara aewidagana 3rana wel3,wata kumSri inna mWg&wa sambu- 
una3ra. KumSray^ \ika, wel&wak etana inna weULwafa kumSLrik^wa 
u(}u-mahan-talawe janSleyak serais widiya dih& bal& inna wel&wata 
me kum&ray& inna bawa daekal^ kat&-keraw^ya. Ewifa kum&- 
rayafa kiwuwS, " Oba rae un&yin passe mama me janSlS serald. tiya- 
nawA. Oba waren." Naewata kum&ray^ mSlig&we sSrama nidS- 
gattata passS aewit bal&puwama jan^S seralfi tibun&ya. Kum&ita 
kat&-karal& mSlig&wata astnl-nnSya. Naewata denna kat^-baha- 
karalS kumaray^ eli-wen^a palamuwen mWg&wen pita-wel& guhin 
rae wena kal i[ii]dal& &yet enaw§,ya. Ewifa kumSri kum&:ay& 
m^igSwSma tiy^lganna pinisa e nuwara ScSxi minihekufa rahasS 
en<)a ki3ralS masuran dahasakut dil& minihS ho[ii]data diwurawal3. 
kum^ kiwnw3. " Loku p^-kandak tanalS, eka aetulS minihekufa in^ 
tanal& ekata 3ratum iskiippu karakawal^ wikunanja genena haefi- 
yafa raja-wSisalata aenna waren genahama mama rajjuruwan^a 
kiyal^ mama gaS^." Ewi^ guninnaeha^ guhin kum^ kiy&pu 
haetiyata p^-kanda tanal& raj juruwo la[ji]gata gen&w&ya. Naewata 
kum^ aewit " M6ka mata on£ " ki3rala aenna guhin mWg&we 
tiy^-gatt&ya. Gurunnaehaeta rajjuruwo masuran pan siya3rak dun- 
n&ya. Naewata ara kum&raySl p§n-kanda atulafa damal& hifiyftya. 
gV^ Nobo dawasak yanakota kumSLii ba<}a-gaerbba^ un&ya. Kum&ri 

ba^in inna bawa raj juruwan<}a daenil& m^liglwa wafSfa mura tiyal& 
a[ji](}a bera prasidda kalS mS hor^ allan(}a rajjuruwot mura-kftrayot 
puluwan ussaha-keruwfi horS a]lan<}a numut baeri-un&ya. Eka 
kanawaendum g£niyak kiwuw& "Mafa a]lan(}a puluwani horft 
allan^a mafa hawsdia udaehana kum&ri inna mSlig&wafa yan<}a 
denawa nam." Ewifa rajjuruwo e gSnifa tissS de wSl§ yan^a i(}a 
dunnaya. Kipa dawasak yana wel&wafa ara pSn-kanda aetuie 
minihek inna bawa me gaenifa daenil& dawasak hin waeli pottaniyakut 
aeragana guhin kumlri ekka kat2,-kara kara hitapu gaman waeli 
pottaniya pto-kanda wafSfa damal^ tunl-isarala ^w&jra. Kum^ta 
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meka soy§-gan^ baeri-un&. Ara gaeni pahuwa d^ udSma guhin 
bseluwSma kumSray&g€ acji tibun&ya ara wadllS. Dutn wahama 
gaeni guhin rajjuruwo ekka kiwuwS, '*Mama hor& aeUuw&. Yan ba- 
lan<}a. ' Maehselli guhin " Onna oya pto-kanda aetule tamayi hor& 
innS " kiyaUl rajjuruwan^a pennuw§l3ra. Ewi^a rajju[ru]wo pan- 
kanda ka^ali baeluwama hor& hitiySya. Nsewata rajjuruwo niyania- 
keruw& horSfa wada-karald. aenna guhin kapal& daman4a> kiyalS 
wada-karuwan<}a kiw3,ya. Ewita wada-kamwo kumSrayS bae[ii]da- 
gana wada-bera gahagana ara sohon bumi3rata anna giy&ya. Ewija 
kamSraya kiwuw& wada-karuwan()a " Yam kenek maranaw2l nam 
ey&t^ hitn d6 kancja bon<}a dn& neweda marann6. £ nisa mama 
me nuga gahafa guhin nuga ge<}i dekak kSlSi enakal obala me gaha 
wafe^ raeggana hitapall&. Ma^a wena paenal^ yan(}a taenak naeta." 
Ewifa wada-kamwo " Ho[fi]da3ri " kiyal§ kum&ray& gahafa go<}a- 
wela ara da[ii]4u monara yantrSfa go4a-wel& ahasafa paedd&ya. 
Wada-karuwo baltoa hitiyakota kum&ray£ igililS giyS,y^, Naewata 
wada-kamwo rajjuruwannen s61i waefeyi kiyal& ka^ussek allalft 
kapalS ka<}uwe IS g&gana guhin rajjuruwan(}a pennuwa, hori kapal£ 
daemm&ya kiyaUl. Ed§ hifa kumfirl s6ken kannS bonn€ naetuwa 
hitiya3ra. Kipa dawasakata passS kum&ray& da[ii]<}u monara 
yantrS paedagana aewit kumSri inna malig^wa u(}a hifawal^ ulu ahak- 
karaUl kumiuraySgS atS tibunu pSrses-munda kumfiri innataenata 
£taeriya3ra. Kum^ay&ge aaluwakut atSriy^ya. Ewifa kum&ri 
kumarayd, bawa daenagana redi ihalata wisu-keruw&ya. At-waela 
bae[fi]dagana bahin^a ewifa kum&ray& baehaelS kum^rifa kiwuwS 
" Mama maranja sohon bumiyafa aenna giyS.. Mama wada-karuwo 
rawafawal^ gahata go<}a-wela mage da[ii]<jiu monara 3rantr€ gaha 
U(}a tibund, mama ekafa go^a-welS paedagana giy&3ra." Naewata 
knmSxit kum&rayat dennama giy^ya. Yana wel&wafa kumarifa 
dasa masa sampuma-wel3> hi^dy^ya. Yana wel^wafa ba(}S md& 
allan(}a pafan-gattSya. Naewata da[ji]<}n monara 3rantr6 maha 
him^ekata p&t-karal2 winacjUyafa atu-ge3rak tanal& kum^ waedu- 
w&ya. Ewifa kumfiraySl kiwuwa " Mama mehe guhin gindara fikak 
aragana ena kal hifapan " kiyalft kumarita kiySlgana da[ii](}u 
monara yantrS paedagana kumS,ray& giySya. Guhin pol-lellakata 
gindara aragana paedagana muda maedin ena wel3,wata pol-lella dalS 
da[ii]4u monara yantrS^ gindara allal^ dSw&3ra. Naewata kum&- 
ray& aewit miid€ waetun&ya. Ara palamu kiySlpu awuradu gananat 
ed&fa kammutu-wel& tibun^ya. Mud§ dael damSna hifapu aya 
kumarayd, waefunu wahama go(}a-gattaya. E kum^uray^ e nuwara 
uyan-wattak wawSgana etana hifiy^ya. Ara himalS wad3,pu ku- 
m&rifa kisi sawu-saranak naetuwa inna atara e him^lS tapas rakina 
t&pasa kenekufa me duka penile kumari inna taenafa aewit kat£- 
keruwSya. Ewita kum&ri t^pasayo dutuwafa passS hit§ tibunu 
karadarS '^ka.k arila t&pasa-in<jia kiwuw^ "Mama me wanSUitare 
aewidala palawaela fikak soy&gana ena turu me lamayg bal&-ganna- 
wada" kiyalll aehaewuw^. Naewata t&pasayd kiwuw^ "Mama 
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lamaySl aelluwot mafa kilutayi. £ nisS. oba maessak tanal& Ska 
wadakin ellala maessS wadak b8e[fi]dal& lamay^ maesaC budi-kaia- 
wal& hifa pala3ran. Lamay^ a[ii]4ana welSwata mama aewit wada 
g&win allalS. hollanfian ewifa lamay& nawatinawS aeta." T^pasayo 
kiy^pu haetiyafa karald, kum&ri palawaela soyfigana kSw&3ra. Eka 
dawasak kumSLri lamayafa kiri powaUl maessS budi-karawal^ pala- 
wada soyan^ giy^ya. Naewata ara lamay& maessen peralil& bimata 
waefiUl a[ii]<}aiia wel&wafa t&pasa-in^a aehiHl aewit badnw^ma lamayS 
peralilS, bima waetil& hifiytya. Ewifa lilpasa-in^a lamayS allan^a 
kilufa nisd. malak ka^alft malafa sattak kriy£-karal& " Me lamay^ 
w^^ma lamayek maewiyan " kiyalS hituwS3ra. Naewata e wagSma 
lamayek maewun&ya. Knm&ri aewit bal&puwSLma lamayi demiek 
innaw^ daekaUl kumSrI tilpasa-ingen aehaewuw& " Mokada eida lamayi 
demiek." Naewata tSpasayo kiwuwS " Mama enakofa lamayS wae- 
til& a[ii](}a a[ii]4& hiti}r£. Mata lama3r£ allan<jia kilufa iiis& mama e 
w^gma lamayek maewu wfiya. ' ' Naewata kum§ri kiwu w^ ' ' Mata oya 
wacanS wiswSlsa-karan<}a baeTi3ra. Ehe nan 9,yet lama3^k mawan<}a 
onS mata balan<}a." Ewita t&pasayo kiwuwSl " Obata eka lamayi 
tajiagan(}a tiyena am£ruwS haetiyata ton denek un^ma kopamana 
am&rawakda." " Kamak naeta. Mawal& den^eyi. Mata tan&- 
gan^a puluwani." Ewita t&pasayd malak ka<}al9, sattak kriyS.- 
karal^ maessa u^a tiy&puw&ma e w^gSma lamayek maewunaya. 
Naewata kum&rl santosa-welft lamayi taenuw&ya. Naewata lamajri 
taenil^ e lamayi wihin wanSntare aewidal& palawaela soy&gana aewit 
mawuta dll& kan^a patan-gatt&ya. Eka dawasak me tun denS 
aewidagana 3rana wel&wata loku ga^g&wak sambu-un&ya. Balapu- 
wama ga[ji]gen ego<}a loku uyan-wattak penenawSl}^. Ewita me 
tun den& " PSnan^a puluwanda " kiyal& hu[ji]gak durata pinal^ 
fiX>ahu aewidin " Heta u(}6ma emu " kiy^Lgana tika tika palawaela soya- 
gana guhin mawuta dllS pahuwa dS. udSma dunu italut aeragana 
tun denama ga[ii]ga gfiwata giy^ya. Guhin tun denama pinagana 
uyan-wattata guhi[n] baeluw&ma noyek palawaela j&ti tibuna3ra. 
Naewata me tun denS ka<}al& kana wel&wata e uyana rakina uyan- 
gowuwo daekaU duwagana aewit allan^a taenuw&3ra. Ewita me 
tu[n de]n& dunu aeraga[na] widin<}a taenuw&jra. Naewata U3ran- 
gowuwo paenal3. duwagana guhin rajjuruwo atin kiwuw&ya. Me 
tun den& puluwan tarama k^^ hu[ii]gak ka(}&gana ekan-weld. 
giy^ya. Ewifa rajjuru[w5] U3ran-gowuwan4a kiwuwft "Hetat mS 
horu fiwot wahama mata dannaw^pall&ya." Pahuwa dat ara tun 
den& aewit ka<}ana weUlwata uyan-gowuwo guhin kiwuwA. Ewifa 
rajjuruwo dunu Italut aragana aewit widdSya. WidapuwSLma ItalC 
guhin ara kum3ray6 la[fi]ga ^pahu balS waetun&ya. Naewata e 
goUat rajjuruwan^a widd&ya. Et e haetiyatama Itale guhin rajju* 
ruwo la[ii]ga Spahu bal& waetun^ya. Naewata de-gollama lan-welS 
hita kat^-keruwaya "MSka loku pudumayak unS. De-goUagen 
k&tstwat waedune naeti k&:iya loku pudumayak. E ms& de-gollama 
ya^ pan4itay5 la[ii]gata mSka toran^a." Ewita de-gollama guhin 
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pan(jLitaym<}a kiwawS, me unu kSriya. Ewifa pan<^tayd toralS 
kiwnw& rajjuruwan^a ** TamnnnSnsS dsenafa tun hatara awurudda- 
kata ihatadi kumSrik&wak kaendana hifiy^. £ kum&ri(gS tamayi mfi 
tun den& tamunnSna^ts^ j&taka darawo. £ nisS, dewiyo wihin mSka 
pennal^ innS. Knm&ik&wa inna taenakm guhin kaendana en^eyi " 
kiyaUl pan^itayd rajjiiruwan[4a] kiw&ya. Na&wata rajjuruwan^a 
matakweUl winfitjiyafa naewak saras&gana panca-suriya {sic) nSdSn 
ara kumSrl inna wanSntarefa guhin kumSri a[ii]4a-gahagana aewit 
knmSUit kum&rayd tun denat rajjurowot e uyan6 hi^ykydk kiyal& 
tibenaw&ya. 

Cultivator, North-Central Province, 



No. 126 

The Story of the Seven Wicked Women 

Nafuru GJBnu HaddbnXge Katantaraya 

£KdMAT eka rafaka akkd nagd haddenek at-wael bsefidagana yana- 
kofa gteiyak liAda g&wa ii&daUl aehaeww& " Kohed£ tam£l& yannS " 
kiyald,. £takota 6 akkd nagO hadden3. kXw3. " Api ayiyd malayd 
haddenek hoya-gan<}a yanaw& *' kiyal&. £takota mS g£nl kiw& 
" Mage innawS ayyO malayO haddenek. Yamallft ehe nan apS gedara " 
kiyaUl 6 hadden& kaendana gihin gewal hatakafa serala wi pefti 
hatak b31& dnnn&. £ hadden& S wi tambalS m6 gSnifa " N£nS 
meww& bal&-ganin " kiyal9, wl wanaUl § hadden& dara pSr6 giy&. 
£ gihin kat&-wun& " N&L& maran<}a api upaharana karamu " kiyal&. 
Rilawek hifiyfi S rilaw& all&-gana gedara gen&w3,. MS nagd,ta budi 
gihin maha warus&wak waehaeUL wl okkama agSbrS giy&. Ara haddenS. 
aewidin badukota wi okkama ag&rS gihin. l\Si pass§ S haddena aye 
wi bSHl S wi kaeknlen kofanakofa ara nag&^ aehaerun&. £ aehae- 
ril& ara hadden& atin aehaewwft ** N£n6 bat tiyejri " kiyalA. Etakota 
S g£nu kiw& '* Bat tiyennS api at63raeyi haeliyS newS tiyennS " 
kiyaUl. £ gSnu kalimma kotalefa kaebilicca katu ku^u-karalfi 
damalS tiy&yi wi kofannS. PassS ara n£n& gihin bat kSl& " N£n6 
watura dilalk " kiyal& mS g£nu kiw& " Api atSyaeyi tiyennS geyi 
kotalS tiyanaw& anna bipan " kiyaUl. PassS S n£n& kotalS anna 
diya bonakofa kaebilicca kafa ugurS raeiiduna. MS haddena kat&- 
wund. " Okige ayiyaUl &wot nan maran^a baeri-weyi. £n(}a issara 
maramu " MyalA S katil-weUl n&iajri ara rilawayi mallakata damaUl 
baendaUl 3rata-liyS elluwS. £ ellal& § hadden^ wi kofamin hifa 
haddenS, hat pSxak gahanaw^ mol-gaswalin § mallata. £ gahana 
g3n§ ara riUl paena paena ara mails inna gSni suranaw&. £ sural& 
passfi maUen IS bahinaw&. £takota 8 hadden^ " Itin in(}a narakayi 
muiidal& damamn " kiyaUl malla mufldaUl 6 n£n& pilikannafa 
daemm&. £takota 8 n&nage ayijral^ gedara &wS. £ aewidin waetji- 
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mal ayiy& aehaswwSl " Koyi ap€ nagS, " kiyaUL. Etakofa mS gfyau 
hadden^ kiwa " Api danne n£. Ro<}I passS gihin kula waetilS. 6n 
pilikanna dihS aji<}a aii(}& innawa " kiyaUl. PassS wa»)imal ayiyft 
gihin " Mokad£ nagS ufEibata wunS " kiyal^ aehaewwi nag& atin. 
Nag&ta katS-karan^a b£ ksbilicca kafuwak ngurS rae[ii]dil2L tiyana 
nisa. £ ayiySia. haddenama gihin kaiiL-keruwS,. Kat&-keruwe naeti 
nis& wae<)imal ajriy^ kiw& " MS nag& kapan^ k&tad£ pastuhan " 
kiyalS,. Anit ayiyalS pas denama h& klw& bila ayiyft klw& " Mafa 
nan pustuwani" kiyaUl. £ kiyaUl bat g!e<}iyak nyaw&gana nagat 
kaendana ka<}uwat aragana bat g!e<}iyat aragana him&lSkata giy&. 
C gihin nag&tA klw^ " Nag6 ux&bS oluwS ukunan balan^a budiy^- 
ganin kd " IdyaUl. PiassS nagS, budiy^-gattd, itin ayiy£ ukonan 
biiidin(}a patan-gatt&. Etakota nag&fa budi-gi}^^. PassS € ayiy& 
nagage oluwa himinuna bima tiyalS emin p&ra gsei:en<}iyek kapaU 
ka(}uw6 16 g&gana gedara inna aettan^a kacjuwa pennuw^. PassS 
ara nag3, aehaerild, baelukofa ajriy^l n£ wanantarS. Itin bH^sl afid& 
bat ge<}iyat anna pSxakafa paenalS yan(}a patan-gatt§. C gihin 
rSksay^ kana nuwara kiyal& nuwarak tiyanaw& 6 nuwara dan-saelak 
ti3ranaw& eten^a gihin eli-baessS. Etanin ara bat ge<}iya k&l& dan 
dena aettan^a ek-welS dan den^a pafan-gattfi. M6 ayiyalA hadde* 
nSlgeyi g£nu hadden&geyi okkag&na ses kana-wnn&. Ifa passS 6 
SBttan^t &ranci-wnnd, r^say^ kana nuwara dan-saelak tiyanaw& 
kiyal&. Ifa passS ewun daha-hatara denama 6 dan-saela g&wafa 
giyS,. Ara nSn& digSkut gihin darawekut wadal&t innaw&. M6 
gollata k&na dilfi ara n£nayi n£nage lamayayi budi-yen<}a t&na- 
kofa $ lamayS kXw& n£nata " AmmS mafa ahan^ katil-wastawak 
kiy&pan " kiyal&. Etakofa 6 n£n3. " PutS mama monawadS dannS 
mafa wecci ewwSl nan kiyaiifian " kiyala. Etakofa pat& \dwSi 
" Hojidayi kiyapan " kiyal&. PassS m6 n£n&t& wecca k&ranS 
sSrama kiw&. C kiyana eww& ara ayiyal^ hadden&fa aehilft " An6 
apS nagS, ada ap6 warunS kiyann6 " IdyalSi s&du-k&ra dipa p&rama 
ayiyal& hadden^g&na ses p£dun2. G&du hadden&ge aes p£dnn8 
n£. £ ayiyal& haddenat nag§ inna nnwarama hifiy^- Gfinu 
haddenfi baijli-ginnema ifldalfi un maerilS giy&. Nimi. 

CtUHvator, Hiriydla Hat PaUu District, 
North-Western Province, 



No. 134 

The Story of the Rakshasa and the Princess 

RAksayAgeyi KumArikAwageyi Katantaraya 

Ekomat eka rataka rajjnruwd kenekuyi dSwinn&ns6 kenekuyi 
innawS ]u. £ dSwinnSLnsS kum&rik&wak wasdnwS. £ rat&na 
raksa3rekuyi raksi3rekuyi innaw&. £ raksit rSLksayek w£daw&. 
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Ara knmarik&wagS handahanS tibuna raksayekuta kasd,ta bafldinawft 
kiyal& ara rILksay&gS handahaaS tibunfl kumarik&wak kas&ta baA- 
dinaw& kiyal&. C denn&ma huilgak lokn-wun&ta passS rajjuruwoyi 
dSwiimSns^yi maenm3. ara knm&rik&wa witarayi mfilig&wd inn^. 
R&ksay&tsk hit&pu deyak mawan^a pu)uTvaiii. £ rUsayft hitawft 
" MWg&wayi mILligawS tiyana r^ja wastuwayi sSrama naeti-wen4a " 
kiyaU haeti3ratama naeti-wunS,. Kumarik^wafa in<}a taenak 
naetawa aii^ aft<}^ innakofa rSlksayfl eten^a ssmt kum&rikSLwa atin 
aehuwa "Mokada ail^aiinS" kiyal&. Etakofa kum&rik&wa klw& 
'' Mama afl<}ami6 mafa in^a taenak n£ kan^ de3^k n£ 6 nis2 " 
kiyal&. Ifa passS r&lraay& klw& " Mama k£-aBiidima deiif&an. Apa 
gedara en^ pa}u wanda * ' kiyal&. Etakofa kum^k&wa klw& ' ' Pu]u • 
wani " kiyaU. Ifa pass6 r9ksayayi kum&rikSwayi rUsay&g§ gedara 
ftw&. Etakofa raksay& atin aehieww^ r&ksaySgS amm3, ** Kawd£ 
pats oye " kiyaU. Etakofa kiwS " AmmS ahawal rajjnruwannS 
kumUk&wa mama kaendana &w& n&bafa iShuwak karawa-gan<}a " 
kiyaUl. Ifa passS raksl "HSl hoAdayi " "kiysL^ kumSrik&wa r^ksingS 
wae<]a-k&iyak w&g6 sSrama wae^a kumSrikiwa laww3. karaw^ana 
innako\aL r&ksita hit-nna " Kum^k&wa kanaw& nam '' ^dysXSi. £ 
hitil^ dawasakd& r&ksl mini kan<}a yan<}a tSnakofa kum^k&wa 
ati[n] kiwa " Mama enakofa diya kalage^i hatak genat tiyala data 
mifi hatak genat tiyaUl wi haeli hatak tambal^ kotalfi gewal hat§ 
goma g&m uyaUl mata n&n^a watnra unu-karal& tiy^piya naet nam 
td kanawS, " kiyaU rd,ksi mini kan^a giyS.. Ita passS kumSrikftwa 
aii(}a aJU^ sifiy^. Etakofa rUsay^ aehuw^ " Mokada t5 aii^annS " 
kLyaia,. Kum^k&wa klw9, " Amm& mafa meccara wae(}a> kiy&gana 
giy&. Eww3, mama kohomada karannS " kiy&. Etakofa r&ksay& 
kIwS "Td Skafa ha&ka-wen(}a epS,. AmmS, aewadin ahapuwSUna 
S wanja okkama keruw^ kiySlpiya " kiyaUl. Ita passS kum&rik&wa 
rSQcsay^ kiy&pu haetiyatama karabana iiidal& r3,ksl atin B wsecja 
kemwS kiyad^. R&ksl 8 wae^a harida kiyala balapuw&ma sSrama 
bari. Itin kum^k&wa kan(}a hSB\^yB,]L nS r&ksita. Ifa passS 
r&krige naftg&ta' wacanaya aeriy& ''M£lig&wS kellak innaw3, 6 kella 
mafa kantja hsetiyak n£ ko}^ waB(}ak klvvwS w at € waB(}6 hariya- 
tama karal& ti3ranaw&. Itin kohomada kannS. Mama md kella u Aba 
lajigata ewafifian etakofa u&ba k&pan " kiyalA. £ r&k^ kum&rildlwa 
atin klw3, '* ApS naJigSlS gedara gihin ehe mag§ pettiyak tiyanawfl, 
£ka gen9,w6 naet nam td kanaw9, " kiyalS. Ita passS kumfirik&wa 
ka4ulla laiigata aewit aii^a aji(}& innakota raksa3rSl eten<}a aewidin 
a^8eww& ^'Mokad£ td aii<}ann€ " IdyM, Etakofa kumfirik&wa 
klw3, '^Ammft mafa klw3, pinci ammal& gedara pettiyak tiyanawS. 
GeQe[n]4a kiyalS naet nam kanawS, kiyaUl pettiya p&rS gi3r2Una 
pinci amm& mama kanaw& aeti. Ada nam mata bfiren^a b£" 
kiyaUl. Ita passS r&ksayil " Pinci amma lipaja pi&ba pimba innawft 
pettiya dora laiiga tiyanaw&. T5 duwagana gihin pettiya aragana 
wara " kiyaU. PassC dnwagana gihin kumSLrl b£la ^t^ S r&ksl 
lipata pi&ba pi&ba innaw& pettiya dora laiiga tibunft. KumSrik&wa 
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gefa gihin peftiyS't aragana duwagana &w&. Raksit passen paim&- 
gattH kan<}a baeri-wunH. Ara rSLksIta etaninnt kan<j[a ha^3^k n£. 
Ohoma ohoma huiigak kalak innakota rftksay&ta mafigalak aehaew- 
w&. £ ahaU rSLksit maiigulS yaii<}a dd<}ii-wel3, kumdxik&wa atin 
kiw£ " Api manamJlIT kaendana enakofa gedaia hofidata hari-gassal^ 
mSsa pufu hadalS majigal-k&rayin<}a taRmma uyalS, tiyllpi3ra " 
kiySlgana raksl maiigulS &y^' R&ksay& pahn-wela iiidaUl kamU- 
kawa atin kiwft " Td karabana iiidaHl amm& kiy£pu wae(}a okkama 
keruw& kiy&pi]^ " kiyalU r&ksay&t maiigalS giy&. PassS kum&d- 
k&wa karabana iAdaUl manamftl! kaenddgana maiigal-k£rayO 3,wata 
passS rak^ kum&rik&wa atin a^aeww^ "Mama kiySlpa waaja 
okkama keruwSda kerawSUia " ki3raUl. Ifa passS kam&rik&wa 
" Ow " kiw&. Raksl baelttkota S ws^a sSrama haii etaninnt kan<}a 
ha^3rak n£. PassS S manamfllifa igsnnnw& " PntS 5n oye kdla 
u&bata pn}uwan nan k&pan mama pu}nwan hsB^iye kanija tsenuw&" 
ki3^£l. Ifa passS S kella pn^nwan kan<}a taennw^, kum&rik£vra 
kan(}a baeri-wunft. Ohoma ohoma hniigak kal innakofa rUsaya3ri 
kum&rik&wayi haeiigilS giy&. £ gihin kam&rik&wag€ r&ja m^li^^wa 
tibuna hae^iyatama mawalS S dennft malig&wS hifiy^. Nimi. 

Cultivator, Hiriyala Hat-Pattu District, 
North-Western Province, 



No. 207 

The Turtle Prince 

Ibi KumArayA 

£k5mat eka nuwaraka hif^a^ de^ek gedarawal dekaka hiti- 
naw3. £ i^akofa e hitana^ de^nSlt^ dSwiQn^LQseUl de^nakut 
hijinawSl. £ i^a atara eka dSwi^n^^sS kenek g£nn darawO 
hat denek waeduwA anik dSwi^n^^sS pirimi daruwd haya denakat 
ibbakut waeduw^. £takota ema hit&nd de^n^ kat^kalk " Massing 
ob€ darawoyi mage daruw5yi pifafa kas&ta no-bas[ii]da api apima 
denu gann karagamu" kiw£. "£hena9 wae<}imal daruwd de^nSl 
kasata ba[ii]dimu " kiyft kas3,ta basndSl. Deweni daraw5 deqinat 
kasftta ba^da. Tn^weni daruwd de^nat kas&ta bae^d^. Hatara- 
weni daruwo de^at kasSta bae^dS. Pasweni daruwo de^nat 
kasUta bae^di.. Haweni daruwd de^nat kas2,ta bae^dS,. Hatweni 
daruwd de^n^ kasSlta ba[fi]di9t£k haeti3^k na&ta. £ nasti k&riya 
na9 " Massing magS duwa bohdma alapkara aeti duwa. £ma nisS 
ob€ baia daruwd na^ ho[ii]da naeta " kiw&. " £ ho[ii]da naeti 
k&riya na^ mokad£ kiwdt obS daruw& ibbS ema nis& b£ " kiwai. 
£takota anik massing kiyanaw£l "Massing ehSma kiyaUl bae. 
MagS bala daruw& wana ibb& kiyanawA ' Mama appucciyg mafa S 
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magnla naet na^ mama li[ii]data payinawSL no3rekut perali-kara- 
naw&' VdyBlSL ibbSl kiyanawa. Ema nisft obS damwSma kas&ta 
ba[ii](ii9<}a 5n£ " kiyanawS. " Ehemia baeri na^ dani Idpa denfi- 
gema kas&ta kata-g&mn " kiyanawft ibbSlgS app&. Etakofa kiya- 
naw& ** Ehe na^ massinS kas&ta kata-g&ne^ kamak n£ m&gS duwa 
ibbata denaw& " kiwa. £ dIUl kas&ta bae^d^. E kas&ta bas[fi]dalll 
i^nakota ema nuwara rajjnruwa^ne^ yeduni. " Rassay£ gedara 
i^na gini kukaUl genat de^fa k&fa puluwa^da " kiyS, yednnfi. Ema 
rajjnruwaQne^ genat dn^n keneku^^a no3rek tknftytara denawH 
kiy£ aii<}a-bera gaesuwH. Deweni " M&gS r£ljjayat denaw^l " kiyft 
yedun&. E wacaii6 ibbafa dasnl "AmmS oba gosi^ kly&pa^ raj- 
juniwd daekkin *' MagS pntiL wana ibbafa pu}uwani " kiyal£ kiy&pa^ 
" gixii kukaUl genat de^^^." Etakofa rajjuniwd kiw£ " Ob€ put&tsL 
e^cja kiySpa^ hefa iide " klwfi. Pasuwa d& ude ema ibbS gosi^ 
kiyanawft *' Mafa gini kukulU genat de9(}a pu}nwani saddawasafa." 
Etakofa rajjuniwd kiwH " IbbSl tiy& kawuru genat du^at t2l- 
n&9tara saha m&gS r2ljja3^t denaw^l." Ibb& gedara aeiivit ibb&gS 
g£nita kiw& " Mafa bolaj^ bat ge^iyak uyalfi genej^ " klw&. Etakofa 
ibb&gS g£nl aesuwS "Obata bat gecjUya mokatad£" kiy& aesuwH. 
"Mafa rajjuruwa^ne^ yednna r&ssayas gedara i^na gini kakaU 
genat de^cja yedun£l. Ema nisa bat ge^iya uy^lpa^ " kiwai. Etakofa 
" Bat ge^iya uyaASi de9<}a na^ puluwani oba kohomadae aeyna 
yavnS " kiwSL. Etakofa ibbft Idwa " Bat maUakafa damal& maye 
pi^e tiyal& bas[fi]dapa9 mafa ae^a gih£kl" klwS. PifS tiyal^ 
bae^dae^ pas86 ema ibbH gamana gosi^ magadi^ mahamidi gaesicci 
rodakafa giy&. E gosi^ bat ge4iya un^l ibi haet;fa3ra galawSl tiy& 
bat ge^iya k£wS. K^ ahak-weUl ibi hasft^ya ha^g^ gamana 
giy£. £ gamana 3ranakota magadi r£ wel3, kanawae^du^ ammftge 
gedara giy£. E gosi^ ** Amme mafa nawS-taenak de9<ja On£ " 
klw&. Etakofa kanawae^dn^ amma^^i kiw& " Naw^l-ta&nak na^ 
de9<}a puluwani *' kiw3, " ka9<}a de^cja deyak n£." " Ehe nsuj. 
k£me9 kamak n£ naw3.-ta»ia witarak du^not ati " kiw&. Etakofa 
kanawae^duQ a^ma^^i aesuw^l " Oba koh€dS puts ya^nS " kiyaUl 
aBSuw&. EtaJso^ kiwft '' R&ssayaB gedara mini kukula p^S yanawA " 
kiwa. Kanawae^duQ anmia9<}i etakofa kiw& "Puts oba karabS- 
gana gamafa palaya^. BohO rSsi gananak senaga metana nawS,- 
taenS hifalS gini kukulSl p£lrS giy&. Giy^ misa gini kukulS as^na 
£wS nS. Ema nis& oba ya^^^ ep&. Etakofa kiwS " Oba amme 
koccara kiwat mama na^ 3ra9<}ama on£. " MayS kima no salak& 
oba yanawata passS mS ma^ uy£pu ku(}u-hunusal ^ks^s. kSlii, pala- 
ya^." Etakofa kiwa "Ada oba ku(}u-hunusal iwuwS misa aye 
obata ku^u-hunusal uya9<}a ha^ba-we^nS n£ " kiyal^ kiwa. Ema 
wahama kaekulu h3l maewunS. " Put6 oba du^nu warama w^€ 
mamat obafa waramak de^fia^. Oba r£ssay£ gedara gosi^ ena 
weUwata r^saya nawat&gana eyi. E etakofa mS gal-kacfS as^na 
gosi^ ' CI ka^da maewiya^ ' kiyal& dam&pa^ ka^da ma&we3ri. 
RSissayft ka^da diga ihalata gosi;^ pahalafa bahinakota obata eta- 
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koja ha[ii]gak tae^ gi-haeki.** Etan!^ e warama aeragana ya^^ja 
yanakota magadi^ r£ una. R£ unaen pasu a3ret kanawae^du^ 
a^nia^di kenekuij^gS gedarafa giyS. Kanawae^du^ a^ma^di aesa- 
w3, " KohedS pute oba mS rS nnu mana yapnS." "Etakota, kiwS 
" Mama rassayS gedara gini^ kukuU p&rS yanawSl " kiw2l. ** Oba 
03^6 gamana ya^^Ja epa oye gini^ kukul£ p^6 yana senaga yanaw3. 
misa e^nS n£." "Kohetma e waga mata na^ kiya^da epa mama 
na^ gini^ kakuU par§ ya9dama dn£. Mama mehe 9.we naw§,-taenak 
6n& wSUl." ** NawSl-taena na^ de^ija pnluwani. Ka^^a de^ija 
deyak n£" kiyaU kanawae^du^ a^ma^^i Idwil. " K&nen kamak 
nae mafa naw2l-taena dn^not asti " Idwa. NawH-tae^ karaya bal&na 
iddi^ ka9<}a bs^ ha]|^<}a, ku^u-hunusal uy&puwae^ t^kak ka^da 
du^nS. " Amm6 obafa ku^u-hunusal ada iwuwa misa aye uya^ija 
ha^bawe^nS naetuwa mama waramak de^iia^" kiyaUl "Kaekuln 
hal maewiya^ " MyslSi MwSl, '* Ehe na^ puts obafa ma^ waramak 
de^iia^ ki3ral& me^na mS una kdfuwa ae^na gosi^ rSssay£ oba pSxC 
nawatana ei^da enako^ ' CI una maewi3ra9 ' Myala una kd^nwa 
damUpan. Etakofa una waefa maeweyi. Una pa[ft]dura diga ras- 
say^ ihalafa gosi^ pahalafa enakofa obata hu[ii]gak tae^ £-haeki." 
Etani^ pasuwa d& ya^^a yanakofa magadi r£ un&. R£ wel§, ayet 
kanawae^duQ a^ma^fjl keneku^nS gedarakafa giy&. E gosii^ nawS- 
taenak illuw&. " Me r£ wunu m3na oba kohed£ ya^nS " kiyalS 
aesuwa. Etakofa kfwS, " Mama r§ssay£ gedara gini kukul^l gene^^ 
3^anaw& " kiw&. " Kola d&s mala dSs yanawa misa e giya astt6 
giy^ misa &wS n£. Ema nisa oba ya^^s^ epS." " Mama na^ gini^ 
kukula pars yai^dama onae. Mafa metana i^ija naw&-taena de^ija 
5n£." Etako^ kiw3. " De^cja na^ puluwani ka^da de^da den^a 
deyak nS." "Maja k&ne^ kamak nS mata nawfi-taena du^not 
aeti.'* Kanawaein^du^ a9ma94i wisi^ ku^u-hunusal t^kak U3^al& 
ka9<^ du^nfi. " AmmS obaja aye ku<}u-hunusal uya9<jia laebe^S 
n£ mama ho[ft]da waramak de^iia^." Ka&ku}u hSl maBwe^^^ 
waramak dunn£. ' ' Oba du^u waramata wad£ mama deTlia^ wara- 
mak. R&ssaySge gedara gosi^ gini kukulat ae^na enakofa rSssayft 
ka9<}a duwagana eyi. E enakofa me^na mS a[ii]guru kaefS ae^na 
gosi9 ' CI gini ma&wiya^ ' kiyali. damSlpa^, gini waeta maeweyi. 
Etakofa r^saySl aewit gi^darafa panl. Karabana hemihita gedara 
ware^." E aewadi^ ibi haeftaya tiyana taenaja gosi^ ibi haeftaya 
ae[ii]gata poraw&gana gamata &wS,. £ aewadi^ rajjuruwa^i^ gini 
kukula, bara-du^na. E denakoja rajjuruwd kiwa " Ada hita^ magC 
rata saha wastu samaga tofa barayi." " 03dta wa^a wastu mata 
tiyanawa mata epa *' kIwa. Ema rajjuruw5 wisi^ e wastu puja* 
kara94& banak niyama-kala. E bana aba9<}a ibbagS [g£]ni saha 
tawat gaenu bana ahan4a yanakota anik ena g£nu kiyanawa 
" Ibbac gftniyS bana aha^cj^ ya^cjst wara." E gihi^ bana ahana- 
kota ibba ibi haetta-ya> galawaia bana aiia^ija giya. Etakota ibbi 

^ Corrected in MS., from Mini; apparently either word is correct. 
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gaeni kalpancl-kalal " Maye minihSUnayi me " kiyal^. Kalpana-welS. 
gedara aewadi^ baelu kala ibi haeftaya tiyanaw^ daekalS, ekS tibba 
wastuwa ae^a ema h8e^3ra lipata darnel bana aha^^a giy2l. Ibbae 
g&nige minih& gedara aewit baejukota ibi haeftS n£. Gefa welS, 
karabana hi^yS,. Ibbae g£ni sellame^ gedara S,wa. Wena gSnu 

Ibb£e gSnigS ada occara tiyana sellama mokadae " kiySl aesuwSl. 

Mage sellama gedara gihSlma daeneyi." Ibb£ gSnit samaga 
wena g£nu e wacanS bala^^a ibbae g£n!g6 gedara Slv/Sl. ^wadi^ 
bae)ukota. ibbae g£nig6 minihSl raja kenek samanayi. M€ kata^ta- 
raya hiflUiawaru de^n&ge. 

Totn'tom Beater, Hiriydla Hat-Pattu District, 
North-Western Province, 
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No. 216 

The Story of Golu-Bayiya 

GOLU BAYIYiB KaTHAwA 

£ka rafaka sifiya )u Gonaka BokkS, kiyal^ minihek. £ Gona 
Bokkage malayo dasa denek sifiya lu. Malayo dasa dena katha- 
karala " Apa^a Gona Bokka ayiyagen apafa kisi prayojanak naeta. 
Apata wae^apala karana apata am3.ru yi. Ckata api dasa den^- 
fama eka magulak genamu " kiya hi^a " Otannd.pahuwa kiyana 
gamata yap " kiya gamata bala malaya giya }u. £ Otannapahu- 
wafa magulak ahanfa giyaya. Ita passe anik nawa dena katha- 
karanawa }u '* Ape ayya^a ' Gona Bokka ' kiyanako-^a apata gSna gaeni 
kiyayi bola Gona Bokka ki[ya]na nama waigisa naeti ewunfayi kiya. 
Apata gSna gseni yayi. Ekata Golu Bayiya kiyamu "kiya. '*Ap6 
Goju Bayi ayatat ape [na]m makanta demu " kiya katha-karagana 
innawa ]u. Etakota kipa dawasak maga gewagena hacmatama 
bala malaya aewit hita kiwa )u *' Ayiyanela Otannapahuwe mama 
ahanta giya Gaeni nai^ wap^ ho[&]dayi. ' Bala paetiyakuta magul 
denne kawudae. Wae^imal sahodarayinta ekkenakunta enta kiyapap ' 
kiya-ewwaya." Ita passe e daha dena katha-karapawa Ju "Api 
dasa denata wsecjimal Go}u Ba3d ayiya magul ahanta arimu " 
kiyaia katha-karanawaya. I tip e Golu Bayiya kiyana aetta maha 
modayek lu. Ita passe ara dasa dena "Ayye api kiyana dB^a, 
obat enawa nam api ekolohama eka magulak kaendagana inta obat 
warenna " kiyaia kata-karariawa lu. Ita passS Go}u Bayya kIwa ]u 
'*Ho[fi]dayi mama yaflflap " kiya. Bat ge(Ji[ya]k uyawagana pitat- 
weia giya }u. Yanawa yanawa. Para no-danna nisa gihup galak 
uda wanantare i[ii]dagana bat gediya kaewa3ra. Kaia innakota 
wenini rataka gaeniyak duppat wela enta enawa }u para diga. 
.^wit e Golu Bayiya inna gala gawa i[ft]da-gattaya. In pasu gaeni 
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ahanawa Ju " Oba kojd ra^eda koyi gameda " kiya gaeni miniyagen 
sesuwaya. In pasu miniy^ kiwa )u "Mama magulak ahanta Otanna- 
pahuwata yanawaya '' kiyS, kiwaya. Ita pasu gaeni kiyanaw§ )u 
" AnicchaigL dukkhaigi e game sesu gaeni mamayi. Mama mage 
de-mawu-piyo waeraeddak-wel3. paennuwaya. E nisa mama kanta 
boncja dena taenakata yanawaya " kiwuwaya. In pasu Goju Bayiya 
" Gaeni ho[ii]da nisat palamu ahalal tiyena nisat mama Ofanna- 
pahuwata no-gohinma kaendagana yanda onaeya " hita e paredi 
hamba-wunu gaeni kaendagana gamat;a awaya. ^wit malayalata 
kiyanawa '* Mama Ofannapahuwata giyaya. Malawali onna gaeni " 
kiya " siyaUafama kaendagamu " kiyala kiwaya. I^a pasu anik 
dasa dena nu<dutxi nisa eda patan gaeni pawagana hitiyaya. Pawd,- 
gana kipa dawasak inna atara e bS^la dasa dena katha-karanawa 
]u " Ape magul ayiyS tanikarema kisi kenekma naetuwa kaenda- 
gana ftwaya. Ape ayiya kal§ ho[ii]da hapa^kamayi. £ nisS, api 
siyalu wa^apala karamu. Ape g£ni nilantarayen ape Golu Bayi 
ayiyd.ta rakinta baradi api waedapala karamu. Ayiy^ gaeni raek- 
apa^ " kiwaya. " Ho[ii]dayi mama rakimi " kiya gaeni yana ena 
taenafa eUli ha&ma taenakat;a gaeni yS. na^ e Golu Bayiyat yanawaya. 
£ atara ek dawasak wela[n]damata ek miniyek e gama^a awaya. 
£ miniyage nama Gaefapadayaya. £ Gae^apadaya kipa dawasak 
ema gedara wela[ii]dam kara kara ema gedara ma<}uwe sifiyaya. 
Sifina ataradi ema Gaefapadaya kiyana miniyafa me Go)u Ba3dyage 
gaeni ek-unaya. £ inna atara palamu ki dasa dena wae^afa giya 
dawasakadi pera ki Golu Ba3dyata Gae^apadaya kiyanne ''Mama 
ada hinayak dutuwaya. Mokada. Asawal taena pare gonek maerila 
innawa dutuwaya.'' £ka balala en^a Golu Bayiyafa Gaetapadaya 
kiwaya. Golu Bayiya e gona bala^^a gi atara Gae^apadaya gaenit 
aenna gedara tibu ba(}ut aena dennama pala-giyaya. Golu Bayyae 
katawa. 

Tom-tom Beater, Hiriydla Hat-Pattu District, 
North-Western Province, 



No. 225 

The Wax Horse 

Ifl ASWAYA 

Ekamat eka rafaka raja kenekufa putrayek upanna lu. Brah- 
manayin genwa m6 kumarayage handahana liyawan^a baradun 
wi^a kumaray^ wae^i'^y^ paemununama rata aera-yanfa tibena 
bawa rajjuruwanta daenun dunn3.ma rajjuruwo kumarayawa u(}u- 
mahal-tal§ kSmarayaka ita su-raekiwa infa saelaessuw^ lu. MS 
ladaru kumarayS, taramak loku wl keli-sellam adiyehi yedi dawas 
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yawana k&layedl witliiyS wikunanta geQa-3rann&wu iti a§wayek 
daeka uwa araga;^a denfa kiyd. piya-rajjuruwanta saela-kala kalhi 
piya-rajjuruwo a^wayS.wa mila di raegepa tama putrayafa dunnS, \u. 
Me aSwaya piyapat dekakin yuktawu guwanehi igilenfa puluwan? 
kama aeti ekek wlya. Me a^wayd. gB,ttSL\B, pasu swalpa k&layak 
sifa kumaraydr taramak loku wun^ma kisiwek-hatawat no-hafigaw3, 
iti a^wayflgS upakSrayen igili yanfa giya )u. Itin S^trak^a- 
Brahmanayinge kimat ssebS wiya. Kumaraya aiwaySlgS balayen 
igilliga^a gos tawat raja kenekungS m3Jigd.wata.mal amuna dena 
maha]u amman(}i kenekugS gedarafa giya lu. Mehidi iti aiway3,wa 
kotanada saiigawd, mal-ammagS gedara sifimin raja gedara tora- 
turn siyallama mal-ammage;^ asS dsena-gattS, {u. Mes€ daenagapa 
tika kalak sifa raj juruwangS diyaniyan sifina u^u-mahal-talg kamara 
adiya daenagana lak^anawu kumclrik£wak sifina k&narayakafa r&tri 
k2lay€di ifi a§way&gen gos kum&rik3,wata genat tibuna k£ma bima- 
diya ka bi klpa dawasakma no-haiigawS yanfa giyS, }u. KumS,- 
rikSwada kclmarayafa & nidcl-gattdfa pasu kawuru-namut sewit 
gihin tibena bawa daena pasuwa da no-nidS balS si^ya lu. Ewita 
kumaraya aewit k£ma bimSdiya anubhawa kara^a-kofa kum^I 
ka(}uwa eka atakin araga];La kumSLrayd,wa eka atakin alw&ge^a 
** Topa kawudaeyi " kiyS, aesuw^ }u. Kum^ay&t raja pawulakafa 
a3ati kenek bawa danw& & samaga kath^-bas-ko^a yalu-wi £wa 
kara-kara bafidinfat giwisagana i^a pasuwa dawaswaladit enfa 
pafan-gattS. )u. Itin mS kumS,rIwa s£ma dawaswalama ud§^ 
kirana siritak tibuna. lu. KumS,ray§, en fa wun&ta pasuwa dawaswa- 
ladi kum&rige bara kramayen wae<}i-w6gana gos s& ba(}a-gaebbarin 
si^ bawa rajjuruwo daenagana kumSri samaga amS,tyay&g€ mitra- 
satthawayak aetaeyi sitS amatyay&wa maran^ niyama-kals, {u. 
Am&tyayada ita sdkayafa paemina sifina k§Llay€di rajjuruwangS 
anikut duru aewi[t] ** ltd, sokayakin sitinnS mandaeyi ** kiyS, ama- 
tyayagen aesu wifa siya)u toraturuma owunfa daenun dunnS, {u. 
C kumarikdwan raes-wi aemaettaySwa galawana pi^isa mes6 
upakramayak yeduwa lu enam arndtyayagS nam do^ayak naeta 
kawuru-namut pifa-kenek mona upakramayakin namut kum&ri 
samipaya^ enaw& aetaeyi sit& n3.na suwaiida paen oruwS wisa 
dam& raja w&sala doratuwS tibena pokune mura tibbd, {u. Kuma- 
raya aewit kumarigS kamarSt^ yan^a prathama suwaiida paen 
n£w3ma ohu^a wisa pa^-wi duwagana gos pokunS paennftina 
murak^ayo ohuwa alla-gattd, )u. Me kumdrayawa alwdga^a gos 
rajjuruwanta kdxa^a tSrum kara-dunnama aemaettayawa bSr2 
kumdrayawa maranfa niyama-kal^ lu. Kumarayawa wada-karuwo 
ge^ayana wifa "MagS wastuwak tibenawaya 6ka topa^ araga;^i 
dennan (sic) ** kiyd. gahakafa naegi ehi kola aturehi pa]amuwen taba 
saiigawa tibuna ifi aSway&wa aragana igilli-diwwS }u. Mes€ madak 
dura gos naewati rdtri kalayehi naewatat raja wdsalafa aewit 
kum^yawat aii(}a-gas^gana maha wandntarayak maedin yanakofa 
kumarifa bada-ruddwa saedun3.ma bimafa baesa £wa nawatwS, ifa 
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dn£ kara^a behet adi upakara^a ge^a ena pinisa swamipa grSLma- 
yakafa gos ifi aSwaySwa kadayak laiiga tab£l tawat ka(}Skata gihin 
enakofa ka(}6 laiiga gindarak tibi i^ aSway&wa di3ra-wi gos tibuna, 
.diitiiwa lu. I^ aSwaya naeti-wun2l3dn pasu kum&riya sifi taenata 
mS kum&ray3,ta yanfa baeri-wunSl )u. Kum&rlda wanSlntraySdi 
putrayek wad^l " Asat-puru^awu kum&ray&gS pntraySlwat ma^ 
epSiya. " kiy&la darawfiwat damS, gam samipayakafa & giySl lu. M6 
kiimarig€ piy& waii3iitarayS da(}a3ramata gi3ra kdlaySdl mS ladani- 
w£lwa sambhawi raja gedarafa genat seti-kal& {u. MB ladaniw^S 
maw wana kum2U:ikd.wi kanya paAtiyakata baeAdi wSlsaya-karai;^ 
k^UaySdi me aeti-karagatta lamayfi vrdBtji-vnya, paemii^ia sara^ayak 
soySl gos tam&ggma m£niy5 daeka Swa k&ra-k&ra bafidinta adahas 
kal^ lu. Mes6 sita tun dawasakma sara^a wic&ranta yanfa pifat- 
voina wifa m^rggaySd! bSidS, wl tun dawasMima haeri &w& lu. £ka 
dawasak aSway£ pi^ naegi sarai;^a wicS^ranfa yana gamanedi kurul 
paefaw wagayak aSwaySl^ p^gl kirilli kum&ray&fa mes§ baennS, 
]u enam " Mu mugS m5 ganfa yanawS, madiw^ta mag§ paetaw 
fikat mara-daemm&ya " kiyS, baennS, lu. M6 dawas€dl bada wuna 
nisSl apasu haeri aewit Ifa pasuwa d& giy3, lu. £dS 3ranakota elu 
paB^yekwa a^wayafa p£gl eludenat "MugS amma gan^a yanawa 
madiwd.ta apS paefaw marS^-daemuwaya '* kiyd. baenn^ lu. Tunweni 
dawasedit yanakofa pera s6ma btdSl wun^ lu. M§ kumaxayS, mesS 
kanya paAtiyenma sarana3^k sewwS ohu hadS,gat puru^ayek nisa 
kisikenek sarai^ no-dena baewinya. Mifa pera eka dawasak sellam- 
palSdl " Awaj3,takay&yayi " anikut lama3an wisin kiw&ma ohuwa 
asti-karagatta rajjuruwangen ohugS de-maw-piyo koyidae3ri asS, 
wan^tarayS sifa ohuwa genat had&gat bawa daenagana tibund, lu. 
Itin tunweni dawasedit badS, wel& S gs^a no-salaka sara^a 
wic&ranta gos tam3,g§ m£niyo bawa madakwat no-daena Sg€ 
utpattiye si^a kan]^ paftti}^^^ 3. k^a3ra dakw3, waga tu[xi]ga as§. 
" Wan&ntarayS ahawal palatedi samba-wi tibennS mawa tamayi 6 
nisSL mB magg m£niyo tamayi " kiyS,. Daenagana ^.rai^ci karaga];La 
gos tamSlgS piy^wat soy£lgana aewit ohugS siy&wu hewat ohuge 
m£niyang§ piy§, wana rajjuruwangS sew£men r&jjayafada pat-wl 
raja pawulakin kara-k&ra baeiida yahatin kal yaeww& lu. 

Ratmaldna, Western Province, 



Corrections. — Page 424, line 7, for pustuhan read puluhan. 

Line 9, for pustuwani read puluwani. 



APPENDIX 

ADDITIONAL NOTES, AND CORRECTIONS, VOLUME I. 

Page 21, line 4. For trades read traders. 

Page 27, line 19. For RatemahatmayS read Rat6mahatmay3,. 

Page 40. T3,malitta. In the Katkd Sarit Sdgara,'voh i, p. 329, note, 

> Mr. Tawney stated that the T&malitta district probably comprised 
the tract of country to the westward of the Hughli river, from 
Bard wan and Kahia on the north to the Kosai river on the south. 

Page 41. L3.ta. A country of this name is stated in a note in the 
same work in vol ii, p. 221, to have comprised Khandesh and part 
of Gujard,t. It was a seat of the fine arts, and its silk weavers 
are mentioned in an inscription of 473-74 a.d., some of them having 
settled at Manda^dr in the western M&lwa {Ind. Ant., vol. xiv» 
p. 198). The Laja of Wijaya's father was evidently a different 
district. It is probably due to the similarity of the names of 
these two districts — ^the letters f suid I being interchangeable — 
that Wijaya was supposed to have sailed for Ceylon from a port 
on the western coast of India, to which a resident in Ulfa would 
naturally proceed on his way to that island. 

Page 49. According to the Mahd Bhdrata, the Kali. Yuga is followed 
by the Kjita Yuga. 

P<ig^ 51. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas (Rev. Dr. Bodding), 
p. 401, the sky was formerly quite close to the earth; but one 
day when a woman after a meal threw out her leaf>plate a gust 
of wind carried it up to the sky. The supreme deity, the Sun, 
objected to be pelted with dirty leaf-plates, so he removed the 
sky to its present position. 

Page 53, note 3. Delete the second sentence. 

In Old Deccan Days, p. 169, the Sun, Moon, and Wind went to 
dine with Thunder and Lightning. The Sun and Wind forgot 
their mother, a star; but the Moon took home food for her under 
her finger-nails. The mother cursed the Sun and Wind, but 
blessed the Moon, her daughter, and promised that she should be 
ever cool and bright. 

Page 66. After Hatha Sarit Sdgara in the last note, add vol. i. 

In the same work, vol. i, p. 489, a King caused his portrait to 
be painted, and sent the artist to show it to another King and his 
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beautiful daughter, and also to paint a likeness of her and return 
with it. She and the King were afterwards married. In vol. ii, 
p. 371, a King sent an ambassador to show a portrait of his son, 
and ask for a Princess in marriage for him. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 251, a Raja with five 
daughters determined to marry them to five brothers, and the 
Princes' father had a similar intention. Emissaries from both 
met at a river, the Princes and girls were seen, and the wedding 
day fixed. When his brothers went the eldest Prince gave them 
his shield and sword, and told them to perform the ceremony for 
him by putting the usual vermilion mark of Indian brides on his 
bride's forehead with the sword. Unlike the girl in the Sinhalese 
Story, she at first refused to allow the ceremony to be performed, 
but in the end consented. On the return journey sixteen hundred 
Kakshasas devoured all the party except the eldest Princess, 
who was preserved by the Sun God, Chando. Her husband killed 
them, and brought the party to life. 

On p. 302, there is another account of a sword marriage, the 
bridegroom being a Princess disguised as a Prince. 
Page 71. In the Mahd Bhdrata (Vat^a Parva, cxcii) King Parikshit 
married a Frog Princess who must never see water. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir (Knowles), 2nd ed., p. 49, a Prince 
received from a RSlkshasi, thanks to a changed letter, a jar of 
soap that when dropped became a mountain, a jar of needles that 
when dropped became a hill bristling with needles, and a jar of 
water which when poured out became a sea. He used these only 
for conquering other countries. 

In Kaffir Folk-Lore (Theal), pp. 82, 87, the magic obstacles also 
occur. In the former instance, some fat which was given was to 
be put on a stone; the cannibal pursuers then fought for the 
stone. In the latter case, a girl carried an egg, a milk-sack, a pot, and 
a smooth stone ; her father pursued her. When thrown down, the 
egg became a mist, the milk-sack a sheet of water, the pot became 
darkness, and the stone a rock over which the man could not 
climb. 
Pages 73, 74, 304, 306, and Index. For tuttu read tu\.pi. 
Page 92. In Chinese Folk-Lore Tales (Rev. Dr. Macgowan), p. 25, 
a person caUed Kwang-jui purchased a fish and set it free in the 
river in which it was caught. It proved to be the River God in 
disguise, who afterwards saved Kwang-jui when he was stabbed 
and thrown into a river. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 239, two Princes who had 
saved some young birds by killing the snake which annually ate 
those in the same nest, were given food by their parents, and 
informed that he who ate the first piece would marry a Raja's 
daughter and he who ate the second piece would spit gold. 
These results followed. 
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Page 107. In the same vol., p. 189, a dwarf a span high let a buffalo 
hide fall among some thieves who were dividing their booty under 
the tree in which he was hidden ; they ran off and he took home 
the gold they had left, and informed his uncles that he got it by 
selling his buffalo skin. They killed all their buffaloes and were 
laughed at when they took the hides to sell. They then burned 
his house down, after which followed the pretended sale of the 
ashes, etc., as in a Bengal variant. In Campbell's SanUd Folk 
Tales, p. 30, the story is similar, the persons cheated being the 
father-in-law (a King) and brothers-in-law, who were drowned 
when they were put in the river in bags, in order to find cattle 
such as the boy obtained from a cow-herd by changing places 
with him. 

At p. 204 of Folklore of the Sanial Parganas, a mungus-boy 
propped the dead body of his mother against a tree as a drove of 
pack-bullocks was approaching. When she was knocked down 
he charged the drovers with causing her death, and got their cattle 
and goods as compensation. 

Page 112. For his vicious tricks the brothers of the same mungus- 
boy carried him off in a palankin to drown him. While they were 
searching for a deep pool, a shepherd came up with a flock of sheep. 
The boy cried out that he was being carried off to be married 
against his wiU, and would change places with anyone. The 
shepherd, thinking it a cheap marriage, took his place and was 
drowned, the boy driving off his sheep. After some days he re- 
appeared, and said he got the sheep in the pool into which he was 
thrown, but in the deeper parts there were oxen and buffaloes. 
The brothers in order to get these took palankins, and were pushed 
into the water in them by the boy, and were drowned. At p. 242, 
there is the incident of the pretended rejuvenation of the wife by 
beating her. The man who saw it stole the club and afterwards 
beat his own wife severely without success. 

In the KolhSn tales (Bompas) appended to the same vol., p. 455, 
a jackal got a drum made out of the skin of a goat of his which 
the other jackals killed and ate; he stated that he found it in the 
river, where there were many more. The other jackals jumped 
in to get them, and were drowned. 

In the Arabian Nights (Lady Burton's ed., vol. 4, p. 367) a 
woman was sentenced to be tied on a cross by her hair, with ten men 
as guards. While the guards slept, an ignorant Badawi, coming 
that way, spoke to himself of his intention to taste honey fritters, 
and believed the woman when she informed him that she was to 
be freed after eating ten pounds of the fritters, which she detested. 
He offered to eat them for her, took her place, and she rode off on 
his horse, dressed in his clothes. 

Page 128. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 226, a potter's wife 
who gave birth to a boy while digging clay, decided to take home 
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her basket of clay, and leave the child, which was found and reared 
by a tiger. On p. 289, a woman who had borne twins in the 
jungle while collecting fruit, left them, and took home her basket 
of fruit instead. They were found and reared by two vultures, 
rejoined their parents, and being discovered by the birds were torn 
in two during the struggle for them. 

Pag^ 133- III Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues (Chavannes), vol. iii, 
p. 29, the King of VidSha sent to the King of Ka^, as a present, 
a casket containing two poisonous snakes. When the King 
opened it the venom of the snakes blinded him. 

Page 136. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 348, a deaf Santal 
who was ploughing at cross roads was asked by a Hindu where the 
roads went, and not understanding the language thought he was 
claiming the bulls of the plough. After the question had been 
repeated several times he began to think the man really had a 
claim to them, so to avoid being beaten he unyoked them and 
handed them over to the man, who went off with them. The next 
mistake was about the food brought by his mother to the field; 
she complained of it when she returned home, and scolded her 
daughter-in-law. 

Page 143. In the Maha-Bharata (Adi Parva, cxlii), a Rakshasa 
called Vaka protected a country, but required daily one cart-load 
of rice, two buffaloes, and a man, as his supply of food. One of 
the five PSi^cJ&va Princes, BhimasSna, at his mother's request 
took the place of a Brahmana whose turn had come to be eaten, 
ate up the food in front of the Rakshasa, and then threw him 
down and broke his neck. 

Page 159. In the Maha Bharata (Udyoga Parva, cix) it is stated 
that the residence of the gods who subsist on smoke is in the south. 
In Kaffir Folk-Lore (Theal), p. 22, it is said that " the hunger of 
the spirit is allayed with the smoke " of the burnt offerings of 
animals. 

Page 166. In the Katha Sarit Sdgara, vol. i, p. 86, Siva gave two 
red-lotus flowers to a man and his wife, saying that if one of them 
proved unfaithful the other's lotus would fade. In vol. ii, p. 601, 
a man said that his wife had given him a garland which would not 
fade if she remained chaste. 

In a Khassonka story in Contes Soudanais (C. Monteil), p. 134, 
a lion gave a herb to his friend who had become King, telling him 
that while it was green and fresh the lion would be alive, but when 
it withered and became yellow he would be dead. 

In Kaffir Folk-Lore (Theal), p. 81, a boy who was about to visit 
cannibals stuck his assagai in the ground, and said, "If it stands 
still, you wiU know I am safe; if it shakes, you will know I am 
running; if it falls down, you will know I am dead." 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 106, six friends separated at a 
place where six streams met, and each one planted at his stream 
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a tree that would wither if evil befel him. When five returned 
and saw that the tree of the sixth had withered they went in search 
of him. 

Page 167. In Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 2nd ed., p. 73, the life of a 
sorcerer was bound up in an earthen pot which he left with his 
sister; when it was broken he died. 

In Folk-Tales from Tibet (O'Connor), p. 113, the life of an ogre 
was in a boy seated in an underground chamber, holding a crystal 
goblet of liquor, each drop of which was the spirit of a person 
whom the ogre had killed. At p. 154, the life of an ogre was in a 
green parrot in a rock cave. 

In the Arabian Nights, vol. 5, p. 20, the soul of a Jinni was in 
the crop of a sparrow which was shut up in a box placed in a 
casket; this was enclosed in seven others, outside which were seven 
chests. These were kept in an alabaster coffer which was buried 
in the sea, and only the person wearing Solomon's seal ring could 
conjure it to the surface. The Jinni died when the sparrow was 
strangled. 

In a story of Southern Nigeria (The Lower Niger and its Tribes) 
Leonard, p. 320) the life of a King was in a small brown bird 
perched on the top of a tree. When it was shot by the third arrow 
discharged by a sky-bom youth the King died. 

Page 173, line 4 from bottom. For burnt read rubbed. 

Page 177; line 18. For burnt read rubbed. 

To the last note, add, A young man lost aU he had, and was then 
made a prisoner. 

Page 178. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 245, a Raja became 
blind on kissing his youngest son. He ordered him to be killed, 
but his mother persuaded the soldiers to take him to a distant 
country instead; there he married the Raja's daughter, and in 
order to cure his father went by her advice in search of a R3,kshasa, 
whose daughter he married. The two returned with a magical 
flower of hers and a hair of the Rakshasa's head, calling on the way 
for his first wife. By means of the hair a golden palace was 
created, and when his father's eyes were touched with the flower 
they were cured. 

Page 185. In the notes, lines 10 and 11, the letters v and h in fivha 
should be transposed. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 207, the King's money 
was stolen by two palace servants. After a soothsayer who was 
called had eaten the food they brought, he said, '* Find or fail, I 
have at any rate had a square meal." The thieves' names being 
Find and Fail they thought he knew they were guilty, begged him 
not to tell the Raja, and disclosed the place where the money was 
buried. The soothsayer read a spell over mustard seed, tapped 
the ground with a bamboo till he came to the spot, and dug up 
and handed the money to the Raja, who gave him half. 
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In Sagas from the Far East, p. 58, in a Kalmuk tale, an assumed 
soothsayer x'ecovered a talisman that he saw a Khan's daughter 
drop. Through overhearing the conversation of two Rakshasas 
he was able to free the Khan from them, and at last by his wife's 
cleverness was appointed to rule half the kingdom. 

In Chinese Nights* Entertainment (Fielde), p. 18, a poor man, 
overhearing his wife and son's talk about food, pretended that he 
could find things by scent, and told his wife what food was in the 
cupboard. The news spread, and he was ordered to discover the 
Emperor's lost seal. He feared punishment, and remarked, 
" This is sharp distress ! This is dire calamity I" Hearing this, 
two courtiers. Sharp and Dyer, told him they had thrown the seal 
into a well, and begged him not to betray them; he recovered the 
seal. The Empress then hid a kitten in a basket, and asked 
what it contained. Expecting to be beheaded, he said, " The 
bagged cat dies." When the basket was opened the kitten was 
dead. 
Page 190. In the Hatha Sarit Sdgara, vol. i, p. 211, a woman having 
told a man that she wished to give her husband who was impaled 
a drink of water, he bent down and she stood on his back. On 
looking up he saw that she was eating the man's flesh. He seized 
her by one foot, but she flew away, leaving her jewelled anklet, 
which he gave to the King, who married him to his daughter. 
When the Queen wanted a second anklet the man met with the 
R^kshasi again at the cemetery; she gave him the anklet and 
married her daughter to him. 

In Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 2nd ed., p. 334, a Prince while keeping 
watch over a dead body, cut off the leg of an ogress who came. 
When he gave the King her shoe he was rewarded. 
Page 196. The escape of the Prince by sending his foster-brother 
finds a parallel in a story recorded in the Sinhalese history, the 
MahSlvansa, chapter x. The uncles of Prince Pan(}ukabhaya had 
endeavoured to murder him because of a prophecy that he would kill 
them in order to gain the sovereignty, and he had taken refuge 
among some herdsmen. The account then continues in Dr. 
Geiger's translation, p. 69: — " When the uncles again heard that 
the boy was alive they charged (their followers) to kill all the herds- 
men. Just on that day the herdsmen had taken a deer and sent 
the boy into the village to bring fire. He went home, but sent his 
foster-father's son out, sa3dng: ' I am footsore, take thou fire for 
the herdsmen; then thou too wilt have some of the roast to eat.' 
Hearing these words he took fire to the herdsmen: and at that 
moment those (men) despatched to do it surrounded the herds- 
men and killed them all." 

In the Hatha Sarit Sdgara, vol. i, p. 162, a King and Queen 
ordered their cook to kill the person who brought a message, and 
sent a Br^hma^a with it. On the way, the King's son told him 
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to get a pair of ear-rings made, took the message, and was killed 
by the cook. 

In the Kathdkoga, p. 172, a merchant who wished to get a youth 
killed, sent him with a letter to his son ordering poison (visha'Q) 
to be given to him. While the youth was asleep in the temple 
of the God of Love, the merchant's daughter Visha came there, 
read the letter, corrected the spelling of her name, and her brother 
married her to the youth. Eventually, the merchant's son was 
killed by mistake in place of the youth, who became the heir, 
and the merchant died of grief. 

In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologttes (Chavannes, extracted from 
the Chinese Tripifaka), vol. i, p. 165, we find the Indian form 
of the whole story. A wealthy childless Brahma^a householder 
adopted an abandoned infant (the Bodhisattva), but when his 
wife was about to be confined he left it in a ditch, where a ewe 
suckled it till the shepherd returned it to him. He next left it in 
a rut in a road, but when many hundred carts came next morning 
the bulls refused to advance until the child was placed in a cart. 
A widow took charge of it, the householder regretted what he had 
done, rewarded her, and regained it. Finding after some years 
that the boy was more intelligent than his own son, he abandoned 
him among some bamboos, but men seeking firewood saved him. 
When the householder heard of him he felt remorse, paid the men 
well, and took him back. Again becoming jealous of his intelli- 
gence and popularity, he sent him to a metal founder with a note 
in which the man was ordered to throw into his furnace the child 
who brought it. On his way the householder's son, who was 
playing with others at throwing walnuts, told him to collect his nuts, 
delivered the letter, and was thrown into the furnace. The house- 
holder feared some accident, but arrived too late to save him. 
Determined to kill the elder boy he sent him with a letter to a 
distant dependant, who was ordered to drown him. On the road 
the youth called at the house of a Br3.hmai^a friend of the house- 
holder, where during the night the host's clever daughter ab- 
stracted and read the letter, and replaced it by one giving instruc- 
tions for the immediate marriage of the youth to her, and the 
presentation of handsome wedding presents; this was done. 
When he heard of it the householder became seriously iU; the 
couple went to salute him, and on seeing them he died in a fit of 
fury. 
Page 198. In Sagas from the Far East, p. 201, in a Kalmuk tale, a 
woman picked up some tufts of wool, said she would weave cloth 
and sell it until an ass could be bought for her child, and would 
have a foal. When the child said he would ride the foal, his 
mother ordered him to be silent and to punish him went after him 
with a stick; as he was tr3ring to escape the blow fell on his head 
and killed him. 
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In the Arabian Nights, vol. 5, p. 388, there is a story of a Fakir 
who hung over his head a pot-ful of ghi which he had saved out 
of his allowance. With the money for which he could sell it he 
thought he would get a ewe, and graduaUy breeding sheep and 
then cattle, would become rich, get married, and have a son whom 
he would strike if he were disobedient. As he thought this he 
raised his stafE, which struck and smashed the pot of ghi; this fell 
on him, and spoilt his clothes and bed. 

Page 200. In the Katha Sarit Sdgara, vol. ii, p. 60, a foolish King 
who wished to make his daughter grow quickly, was told by his 
doctors that they must place her in concealment while they were 
procuring the necessary medicine from a distant country. After 
several years they produced her, saying that she had grown by 
the power of the medicine, and the King loaded them with wealth. 
This story is given in Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues, vol. ii, p. 166. 

Page 206. In Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa (Dr. Bleek), p. 33, 
there is a Hottentot variant. The clothes of a tailor had been torn 
by a Mouse which denied it and blamed the Cat; the blame was 
passed on to the Dog, the Wood, the Fire, the Water, the Ele- 
phant, and the Ant. The tailor got the Baboon to try them ; in 
order to catch the real culprit it made each one punish the other. 
In a Sierra Leone story in Cunnie Rabbit, etc. (Cronise and 
Ward), p. 313, a boy killed a bird with a stone and his sister ate 
it, giving him in exchange a grain of com. White ants ate this 
and gave him a waterpot. This was swept away by the water, 
which gave him a fish. A hawk took it and gave him its own 
wing, which the wind carried off, giving him in exchange much 
fruit. A baboon ate this and gave him an axe; the Chief took 
this and satisfied him by presenting him with money and slaves. 

Page 208, line 6 of notes. For crane read egret. 

Page 212. In Folktales of the Santal Parganas, p. 338, the hare, 
wanting a dinner of rice cooked with milk, lay down while watch 
was kept by its friend the jackal. Men taking rice put down their 
baskets and chased the hare, the jackal meanwhile removing the 
rice. In this way they got also milk, firewood, a cooking-pot, 
and some leaf-plates. The jackal brought a fire-brand, cooked the 
food, and hurried over his bath, at which the hare spent a long 
time. While it was away, the jackal ate as much rice as he 
wanted, and filled up the pot with filth over which he placed the 
remaining rice. When the hare discovered this he threw the 
contents over the jackal, and drove it away. 

Page 215. In the same work, p. 339, the animals were a leopard 
and a he-goat which occupied its cave and frightened it by sa>ang 
*' Hum Pakpak." The leopard returned with the jackal, their 
tails tied together, but when the goat stood up and the leopard 
remarked on the dreadful expressions it used in the morning, they 
both ran away and the hair was scraped off the jackal's tail. 
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In Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 76, two jackals with three cubs 
occupied a tiger's den, frightened it by telling the cubs they would 
soon be eating tiger's flesh, and it returned with a baboon which 
laughed heartily at the story. The jackal called out to the 
baboon to bring up the tiger quickly, and said they had expected 
two or three at least. The tiger bolted and bumped the baboon 
to death, their tails being twisted together. 

In Les Avaddnas (Julien), No. cxxii, vol. ii, p. 146, the animals 
are a tiger and stag which frightened it in the same way when a 
monkey was leading it in search of an animal to kill. It said, " I 
never would have believed the monkey was so wicked; it seems 
he wants to sacrifice me to pay his old debts." 

In Folk-Tales from an Eastern Forest (Skeat), p. 45, in order to 
save an elephant a mouse-deer frightened a tiger. An ape went 
back with the tiger, the mouse-deer said it refused to accept only 
one tiger when two had been promised, and the tiger ran away. 

In Old Hendrik's Tales (Vaughan), p. 19, in a Hottentot variant 
a wolf and baboon, their tails tied together, were about to punish 
the jackal. When the female jackal made the cub squall, the 
male jackal said he had sent the baboon for wolf -meat and he was 
now bringing one. As he moved towards them, the wolf bolted, 
dragging the baboon, which got a kink in its tail. 

In Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa, p. 24, there is another 
Hottentot story, the animals being a leopard and ram. When 
the former ran off, a jackal took it back, fastened to it by a leather 
thong. As they drew near, the leopard wished to turn back. On 
the ram's praising the jackal for bringing the leopard to be eaten 
when its child was crying for food, it bolted and dragged the jackal 
till it was half -dead. 
Page 225, first line. For Crows' read Parrots'. 
Page 227. In Sagas from the Far East, p. 309, when a wise parrot 
saw a man take a large net to spread over their tree, the parrots 
roosted on a rock. Refusing the leader's advice to move again 
they were netted, and escaped as in the Sinhalese story, when the 
bird-catcher counted, ** Seventy-one." 
Page 230. Mr. Pieris has pointed out in his recent work, Ceylon, 
vol. i, p. 554, that Nayide was formerly an honorific title of the 
sons of Chiefs. It is not now so applied. 
Page 233. See also The Jataka, No. 546 (vol. vi, p^ 167), where one 
of the tasks of Mah6sadha was to overcome the difficulty said to 
have arisen through the royal bull's being in calf; he settled it by 
a question. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 49, an oilman claimed 
that his bull bore a calf that a man left near it. The calf-owner 
was assisted by a night-jar and a jackal, which after pretending 
to sleep related their dreams ; the former had seen one egg sitting 
on another, the latter had been eating the fishes burnt when the 
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sea got on fire. When the jackal explained that they were as 
probable as the bull's bearing a calf, the man got it back. 

Page 240. In Les Avaddnas, No. Ivi, vol. i, p. 199, a turtle escaped 
when a boy at a man's recommendation threw it into water to 
drown it. This is given in Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues , vol. ii, 
p. 230, in which work also two forms of the earlier part of the 
Sinhalese tale appear. In vol. i, p. 404, a single large crane carried 
away the turtle in its bill. While passing over a town the turtle 
continually asked " What's this ? What's that ?" At last the 
crane opened its mouth to reply, and the turtle fell and was killed 
and eaten. In vol. ii, pp. 340 and 430, the birds were two wild- 
geese, and the turtle let itself fall when it spoke. It was killed 
by the fall in one variant, and by children in the other. 

In Sagas from the Far East, p. 215, in a Kalmuk tale, a frog 
advised a crow that had caught it to wash it before eating it. 
When the crow put it into a streamlet it crept into a hole in the 
rock and escaped. 

Page 244. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 329, the animals 
which raced were an elephant and some ants. Whenever the 
elephant looked down it saw two ants on the ground, and at last 
it died of exhaustion. The challenging ants never ran; ants 
were so numerous that some were always to be seen. 

In The Fetish Folk of West Africa (MiUigan), p. 214, a chameleon 
challenged an elephant to race through the forest. After starting 
it turned back, having arranged that others should be at the end 
of each stage. 

Page 240. In Kaffir Folk-Lore, p. 187, when a lion who had been 
cheated by a jackal chased it, the jackal took refuge in a hole 
under a tree, but the lion seized its tail as it entered. The jackal 
said, " That is not my tail you have hold of; it is a root of the 
tree." The lion then let go, and the jackal escaped into the 
hole. 

Page 248. The same portion of the tale is found in the Jataka story 
No. 321 (vol. iii, p. 48). 

Page 251. The incident of the crows on the floating carcase is given 
in the Jataka story No. 529 (vol. v, p. 131). 

Page 253. In the title, for Ka^mbawa read Ka(}ambawa. 

Page 259. In Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 2nd ed., p. 322, ten peasants 
who counted themselves as only nine, remained weeping until a 
man told them to put their skuU-caps down and count them. 

Page 263. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 352, while three 
men were sitting under a tree a stranger came up, placed a bunch 
of plantains on the ground before them, bowed, and went away. 
Each claimed the obeisance and plantains, and called the others 
fools; they related their foolish actions in the matter of their 
wives, and at last divided the fruit equally. 

Page 275, line 20. For Rakshasi read Rakshasi. 
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Page 277. In The Kathdkoga (Ta\Miey), p. 164, a Prince whose eyes 
had been plucked out heard a BharuQ<}a bird tell its young one 
that if the juice of a creeper growing at the root of the Banyan tree 
under which he sat were sprinkled on the eyes of a blind Princess 
she would regain her sight. He first cured himself with it, and 
afterwards the Princess, whom he married . 

Page 279, line 19. For paSya (twenty minutes) read paeya (twenty- 
four minutes). 

Page 282, line 4. For footing and footing read clearing and clearing. 

Page 283. In Folk-Tales of Kashmir, 2nd ed., p. 186, a jackal whose 
life a farmer had spared persuaded a King to marry his daughter 
to him. He explained away the man's want of manners, and 
burned his house down when the King was on his way to visit it. 

Page 299. Add footnote. Large crocodiles that lived in the ocean 
are mentioned in the Arabian Nights, vol. 5, p. 14. Sir R. Burton 
stated in a note that the crocodile cannot live in sea water, but 
it is well known that a large and dangerous species (C. porosus) 
is found in the mouths of rivers, where at times of drought the 
water in some sites is almost pure sea water. When I resided at 
Mount Lavinia, about seven miles south of Colombo, one of these 
crocodiles found its way into the sea there during some floods, 
and lived in it for a week or ten days. Residents informed me 
that others had been known to remain in the sea there for several 
days. 

Page 300, first line. After 15 insert, and in Indian Fairy Tales 
(Stokes), p. 182. 

Page 301. In a variant by a person of the Cultivating Caste, 
N.W.P., a Queen sent her three sons to bring three turtle doves 
from the Pearl Fort (Mutu Kd(te) . On the way, while the youngest 
Prince, aged seven years, was asleep his eldest brother blinded 
him with two thorns (timbol kafu) ; but after he had been abandoned 
he learnt from the conversation of two Devatawas, who lived in 
adjoining trees, that by eating the bark of one of their trees he 
would be cured. After being twice again blinded in this way and 
regaining his sight) he killed a cobra that each year destroyed and 
ate the young of two Mainas (starlings, Saela-lihiniya) which had 
a nest on a tree. He climbed up to the nest, had similar experi* 
ences to those related in the story, was carried to the Pearl Fort 
by a Maina, and brought away three turtle-doves. 

In Indian Fairy Tales (M. Stokes), p. 160, a Prince had three 
tasks before marrying a Princess; he was to crush the oil out of 
eighty pounds of mustard seed, to kill two demons, and to cut a 
thick tree trunk with a wax hatchet. Ants did the first task, 
two tigers killed the demons, and with a hair from the head of the 
Princess fixed along the edge of the hatchet he cut the tree. 

In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 45, a girl was given three 
tasks by her sisters-in-law. (i) To collect a basket of mustard 
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seed when sown ; pigeons picked it up for her. (2) To bring bear's 
hair for an armlet; two bear cubs helped her to get it. (3) To 
bring tiger's milk; two tiger cubs got it for her. Three other 
tasks do not resemble those of the Sinhalese tale. In Campbell's 
Santal Folk Tales, p. 119, a variant occurs in which bear's milk 
replaces the hair. 

In the KolhSji tales (Bompas) appended to the former vol., 
p. 481, a Potter was sent by a Raja for tiger's milk, which he 
obtained by the aid of the cubs. On p. 469 a girl was ordered by 
her sisters-in-law to collect pulse sown in a field ; pigeons helped 
her to do it. She then went for bear's milk, which a she-bear gave 
her. 

In Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 98, a boy by killing a dragon saved 
three young grjrphons that were in a nest on a cliff. When they 
told their parents, the gryphons fed him, and the male carried 
him to the Fairy King. 

In A. von Schiefner's Tibetan Tales (Ralston), p. 72, the Kinnara 
King gave Prince Sudhdna three tasks to perform before marrying 
his daughter. The last was her identification among a thousand 
Kinnarls; she assisted him by stepping forward. 
Page 307. In Folk-lore of the Telugus (G. R. Subramiah Pantulu), 
p. 48, a poor Brahmana who had been presented with a pot of 
flour, thought he would buy a kid with the money he would get 
for it, and gradually obtain cattle till he was worth three thousand 
rupees. He would then marry, and have an affectionate son, 
and keep his wife under control by an occasional kick. As he 
thought this he kicked, broke the pot, and lost the flour in the 
dust. 

In the Hitdpadiia a Br3,hmana who got a pot containing bread 
thought he would get ten cowries for it, buy larger pots, and at 
last become a rich dealer in areka-nuts and betel leaves. He 
would marry four wives, the youngest being his favourite; and 
the others being jealous of her he would beat them with his stick. 
He struck the blow with his stick and smashed his pot. 

In Folklore oftke Santal Parganas, p. 140, a man who was carry- 
ing some pots of oil for two annas, thought he would buy chickens 
with one aima and gradually obtain cattle and land, and get 
married. When his children told him to wash quickly on his 
return from work, he would shake his head, and say, ** Not yet." 
As he said this he shook his head, and the pots on it fell and were 
smashed. 

In Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 31, a foolish young Mussalman whc» 
was promised a hen in return for carr)ring a jar of oil, thought he 
would become rich in the same way, and get married. When 
his child was naughty he would stamp his foot; he stamped as he 
thought it, and the pot fell and was broken. 
Page 311. In Sagas from the Far East, p. 92, in a Kalmuk tale, the 
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wife of a person who usually had the form of a white bird, burned 
his feathers, cage, and perch while he was absent in his human 
form at a festival. On his return he informed her that his soul 
was in the cage, and that he would be taken away by the gods and 
demons. 

At p. 221, also in a Kalmuk tale, a man received from the 
Serpent-King a red dog which laid aside its form and became a 
beautiful maiden whom he married. Every morning she became 
a dog, until one day when she went to bathe he burned her form, — 
apparently the skin. 

At p. 244, in a Mongolian account of VikramSditya it is stated 
that Indra gave his father the form of an ass, which he left outside 
the door when he visited his wife. She burned it, and he remained 
a man. 

In Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa, p. 5?, a lion who had 
eaten a woman preserved her skin whole, and wore it and her 
ornaments^ " so that he looked quite like a woman." He went to 
her kraal, and at last was detected through part of the lion's hair 
being visible. The hut was removed and a grass fire made over 
the sleeping lion. 

In Kaffir Folk-Lore (Theal), p. 38, when a girl who had married 
a crocodile licked its face at its request, it cast off its skin, and 
became a powerful man. 

Pag^ 315- In China it is believed that only wicked persons are 
struck by lightning. Doolittle's Social Life of the Chinese (Paxton 
Hood), p. 557. In The Kathdkoga, p. 159, three persons who ex- 
pressed evil thou ghts were struck by lightning. In Cinq Cents Conies 
et Apologues, vol. i, p. 104, a Queen who caused the Bodhisatta, in 
the form of an elephant, to be destroyed in order that she might 
have his tusks, was killed by a thunderbolt when she looked at 
them. In vol. iii, p. 125, a man who was about to kill his mother 
was similarly destroyed. 

P(ig^ 318. In the Arabian Nights, vol. 4, p. 383, a girl in Baghdad 
pretended that while drawing water for a man her finger-ring fell 
into the well ; when he threw off his upper clothes and descended 
she left him there. As the owner's groom was drawing water 
afterwards the man came up in the bucket, the groom thought 
him a demon, dropped the cord, and the man feU down again. 
The well-owner got him exorcised, but he came up again when the 
bucket was raised, and sprang out amid shouts of " Ifrit !" 

F^g^ 319. ^^-s/ line. For greul read gruel. 

Pcig^ 320, line 9. For don't read Don't. 

Line 31. For plantains read plantains'. 

Page 321. In Les Avaddnas, vol. ii, p. 51, and Cinq Cents Contes et 
Apologues, vol. ii, p. 183, a man who drank water that was flowing 
through a wooden pipe twice ordered the water to stop when he 
had finished. He was called a fool, and led away. 

VOL. in. FF 
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In the latter work, vol. ii, p. 269, there is an account of the boy 
who killed the mosquito that had settled on his sleeping father's 
head. 
Page 327. Add to second note. In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, vol. ii, 
p. 497, the assessors at a trial acted as judges, but the sentence 
was pronounced by the King, — as in The Littie Clay Cart, also. 
Compare also the orders of King Mahinda IV (a.d. 1026-1042) 
regarding the judicial powers of a court of village assessors, con- 
sisting of headmen and householders. They were required to try 
even cases of murder and robbery with violence, and to inflict the 
death penalty (Wickremasinghe, Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. i, 

P' 249) • 
Page 329. In The Indian Antiquary, vol. iii, p. 28, in a Maisur story 

by V. Narasimmiyeng&r, the Bharatas' Government took as its 

share or tax the upper half of a root crop, and got only leaves and 

stalks. For the next year, when the Government announced that 

the root part of the crop would be taken, the cultivators sowed 

paddy, ragi (millet), wheat, etc., and the tax collector got only 

straw. 

In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 93, a tiger and crane joined 

together, and planted a garden with turmeric. The tiger had the 

first choice of his share of the crop, and decided to take the leaves, 

leaving the roots for the crane. When the crop was gathered 

and the tiger found his share was valueless he quarrelled with the 

crane, which pecked his eyes and blinded him. 

Page 335. A variant regarding a Ma(}itiya tree (Adenanthe%a pavo- 
nina) was related by a Tom-tom Beater of the North-Western 
Province. A man told the Kin^ that he had plaixted a golden 
seedling, and was given food ^d drink and ordered to take great 
care of it. When a flood carried it awa,y he lamented and rolled 
about in assumed grief before the King, who after pacif3dng him 
ordered him to plant another golden seed. He made the same 
cryptic remark to his wife as in the other tale. 

Page 338. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 260, the incident 
of the sickle that had fever occurs, but the person who left it to 
reap the crop was an intelligent man who pretended to be stupid 
so as to trick a farmer. 

Page 341. In two Sinhalese variants of the North-Westem Province, 
the anii;nal which the man sayed was a crocodile, and the first 
animals applied to for their opinions were a lean cow and a Naga 
raja or cobra, both of which advised the crocodile to kill the man. 
When the jackal was appealed to it sat upon an ant-hill to hear the 
case, got the crocodile and man to come there out of the water, 
and then told the man to kill it with a stick, after which it ate the 
flesh. 

In Folk-Tales front Tibet, p. 12, a musk-deer that let a tiger out 
of a house was seized by it, and appealed to a tree, a buflalo 
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cow, and a hare. The two former condemned it ; the haxe induced 
the tiger to le-enter the house, shut the door, and left it to die of 
atarvatioii. 

In Reynard the Fox in Southern Africa, p. 1 1 , there is a Hottentot 
variant. A white man saved a snake's life by removing a stone 
that had fallen on it. When it was about to bite him it agreed to 
obtain the opiniona of some wise people. A hyaena when asked 
replied, " What would it matter }" A jackal when questioned 
about the matter refused to believe that the snake would be 
unable to rise when under the stone, got the man to replace the 
stone on it, and then told him to leave it to escape by itself. On 
p. 13, in a variant, application was first made to a hare and after- 
wards to these other animals. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. McKie, of Castletown, for an 
Eaatem Bengal variant recently published in an Isle of Man 
paper. A benevolent Br&hma^ saved a tiger that was stuck in 
the mud of a tank. As the tiger was then about to eat him he 
appealed to a Ban3ran tree and an old pot, both of which con- 
demned him. When the opinion of the jackal was asked for, it 
wished to see the. place where the tiger was stuck fast, got the 
animal into its original positi(m, and then ran ofi accompanied 
by the man. The tiger sank more deeply in the mud, and perished. 
A variant of this story is given in Campbell's Santal Folh Tales, 
p. 40, the pot being replaced by a cow, and the Br&hma^a by 
several men, who at last stoned and killed the tiger. 

In Folklore of th< Santal Parganas, p. 150, the Panj&b form of 
the tale is given, in which the bride saved the man. In the same 
vol., p. 313, a leopard which was about to eat a man who had 
saved its life, agreed to make inquiry if this was fair. The water 
and tree recommended that he should be eat^i, but the jackal 
induced the leopard to enter the man's sack as before, and then 
told the man to smash its head with a stone. 
Page 346. In Folk-tales of the Telugus,. p. 72, the story is told of a 
crane and some fish, to which it stated that it was doing penance, 
predicted a twelve years' drought, ofiered to carry them to an 
adjoining lake,, and ate them. The crab is not introduced into 
this story. 

In the Arabian Nights, vol. v, p. 391, no bird is mentioned. 
The fishes applied to the crab for advice on account of the drought, 
and were recommended to pray to Allah, and wait patiently. 
They did so, and in a few days a heavy rain refilled their pond. 
Page 349, in last line of Notes. For ka, doer, read ekd, one. 
Page 354. In A. von Schie^r's Tibetan Tales, p. 344, there is a 
story like that in The Jdtaka, the animals being an old cat that 
pretended to be doing penance, and five hundred mice; the cat 
seized the laflt mouse as they returned to their hole. The mouse 
chief exposed its false penance* 

^ » • 
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In Ciftq Cents Contes et Apologues, vol. ii, p. 414, the same story 
is given, tiie animals that were eaten being rats. In vol. iii, p. I39, 
a heron suggested that it and other birds should live together; 
during their absence it ate their eggs and young ones. They 
noticed this, and scolded and left it. 

^^S^ 358- ^ Folklore of the Santal Patganas, p. 23, the last inci- 
dent regarding the boy and the leopard occurs with little variation. 
In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 42, the daily fights of a tiger 
and lizard are described, the latter being victorious each time. 
When the tiger was carrying ofi a man whom it intended to eat it 
was frightened away by being told that he had the lizard with him. 

Page 363. The jackail's instruction to the lion to eat while seated 
is in accordance with the rules given in the Mahd Bhdrata {Anuid- 
Sana Parva), 

Page 366. There is a variant in the Sierra Leone district, given in 
Cunnie Rabbit, etc., p. 265. The surviving wife of two ill-treated 
the other's daughter, and sent her to get the devil to wash their 
rice stick. She behaved civilly to some hoe handles tied in a 
bundle which spoke to her, and to a one-eyed person, — (both being 
forms assumed by the demon), — and removed insects from the 
devil's head ; he washed the rice stick for her, and told her to take 
four eggs from his house. She selected small ones, threw them 
down, one after another, on her way home, as he told her, and 
received houses, servants, soldiers, wealth, goods, and jewellery. 
She also, as instructed by him, pounded rice on her dead mother's 
grave, and sang, calling her back to life. When the other woman's 
daughter was sent she behaved rudely to all, and selected four large 
eggs, out of which came bees that stung her, snakes that threatened 
her, men who flogged her, and fire which burned up her house, her 
mother, and herself. 

Page 368. In last line of text, for tika read tika. 

Page 377. In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues, vol. iii, p. 2^0, a man 
was told when bu3dng a demon (Piidca) that he might be killed 
by him if he did not provide continual work for him. He did the 
work of ten men, and was employed for some years, his master 
becoming rich in consequence. One day when he forgot to provide 
work for the demon the latter put his master's son in a pot and 
cooked him. 

Pag6 379. After the first note, add. See also the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, 
vol. ii, pp. 242, 258. 

Page 381. In Folklore of the Santal Parganas, p. 341, there is the 
story of the jackal who escaped from the crocodile; when he said 
it must be a fool to seize a root instead of his leg it released him. 
In The Indian Antiquary, vol. iii, p. 10, in a Bengal story by 
Mr. G. H. Damant, the crocodile seized the jackal's leg, and let 
go on being told it was a stick for measuring the height of the 
water. It then waited in the jackal's house. He noticed this, 
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and addressed the house, " O house I O house of earth I What 
have you to say ?" The crocodile grunted in reply, and the 
jackal ran off. 

In Folk-Tales from Tibet, p. 145, a tortoise [turtle] wishing to 
punish a monkey, hid in the cave they both occupied. The 
monkey, suspecting it, called out ** O great cave I O great cave 1" 
When he repeated it and remarked on the absence of the usual 
echo, the tortoise repeated the words, and the monkey escaped. 

In Old Hendrik's Tales, p. 107, there is a Hottentot variant. 
The wolf, in order to settle some outstanding scores, got hid in 
the jackal's house during his absence; but the jackal, seeing his 
footprints, suspected this, and called out, *' My ole house 1 My 
ole house I" When no reply came on his repeating it, he said he 
knew Ou' Wolf must be inside, or the house would say " Come 
in," as usual. On the wolf's repeating the words he laughed, and 
ordered it out. 
Page 384, line 16. For burning read rubbing. 

(I have been unable to examine the volumes of Tke Indian Anti- 
quary after 1897.) 

VOLUME II, 

Page 13, footnote. For modayd read modaya. 

Page 20. The second footnote should be deleted, and in the story 
the last paragraph but one should be: — ^Thereafter, this Prince 
and Princess having caused that widow woman to be brought, 
and having tried her judicially (naduwa ahald), subjected her to 
the thirty-two tortures, etc. 

Messrs. H. B. Andris and Co., of Kandy, have been good enough 
to send me a list of the thirty-two tortures, compiled from Sin- 
halese manuscripts. As I think such a list has not been published 
I append it here, with the English equivalents. 

The Thirty-two Tortures. 

1. KatU'Saemifiyen taelima. Flogging with the thorny scourge. 

2. We-waelen taelima. Flogging with cane. 

3. Atak digafa aeti muguruwalin taelima. Beating with clubs 
(or mallets) of the length of a hand. 

4. Ata kaepima. Cutting ofi the hand. 

5. Pay a kaepima. Cutting off the foot. 

6. At-pa de-kotasama kaepima. Cutting off both the hands and 
the feet. 

7. Kana kaepima. Cutting off the ear. 

8. Ndsaya kaepima. Cutting off the nose. 

9. Kan-^ndsa de-kotasama kaepima. Cutting off both the ears 
and the nose. 
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10. IsB sama galawd ehi ka4i-diya waekkerima. Removing the 
skin of the head and pouring vinegar there. 

11. Isi boralu tUd sak patak men sudu-kerima. Rubbing gravel 
on the head, and cleaning it like a chank or leaf (of a manuscript 
book). 

12. Mukhaya de-kan laHgafa ird tel-redi purawd gini tibima* 
Splitting the mouth near the two ears, filling it with oiled cloth, 
and setting fire [to this]. 

13. Siyalu sarira tel-piliyen weld gini tibima. Twining oiled 
cloth round the whole body and setting fire [to it]. 

14. Hastayan tel-redi weld gini taebima. Twining oiled cloth on 
the hands and setting fire [to it]. 

15. $riwayehi patan hama galawd ke^^yehi taebima. Re- 
moving the skin, beginning at the neck, and placing it on the 
calf. 

16. Tana mattehi pafan sama uguluwd isehi taebima. Causing 
the skin to be plucked off, beginning at the top of the breasts, and 
placing it on the head. 

17. Bima howd dedena de-waelamiti yahul gasd wafa-kofa gini 
dael-wima. Causing [the person] to lie on the ground, striking iron 
pins through both elbows, and making flames of fire round [him]. 

18. Bili-kafuwalin paehaera sam mas nahara uguluwd-daemima. 
Removing skin, flesh, y^th fish-hooks, and causing the tendons 
to be plucked completely out. 

19. Kahawanu men sakala iarirayehi mas kaepima. Cutting 
the flesh from the whole body [in pieces] like kah&pa^^as (coins). 

20. Sakala iariraya kliidild kshdrawu kdra^ gaelwima. Making 
incisions in the whole body and causing salt corrosiveness to sink 
[into them]. 

21. Ek aelayakin bima howd hanehi yawul gasd karakaewima. 
Causing [the person] to lie on the ground in a trench, striking iron 
pins (or rods) in the ear, and turning them round. 

22. iarirayehi aefa-mas po4i'kofa piduru su[m]btiluwak men 
kerima. Bruising the flesh on the bones in the body, and making 
it like a straw envelope. 

23. Kakiyawana-lada tel aeHgehi isima. Sprinkling boiling oil 
on the body. 

24. Sayin pi^ita sunakhayan lawd mas anubawa^kerima. De- 
vouring the flesh by means of dogs suffering from starvation. 

25. Kafu-berB perMma, RoUing [the person] in the drum con- 
taining thorns. 

26. Sahrami karakaerimd. Turning [the person] round on the 
wheel. 

27. Msak uguluwd anik aesafa penwima. Plucking out an eye, 
and showing it to the other eye. 

28. ^ha maeda yahul gasd karakaewima. Striking an iron pin 
into the middle of the eye, and turning it round. 
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29. MUga-nuis kapa haeda kaewima. Cutting oS. the flesh of the 
body, frying it, and making [the person] eat it. 

30. Buta-seyydwen hiUduwa nul gasd wdiyen saehima. Setting 
[the person] in the attitude in which goblins recline (i.e., on the 
back), marking [the body by means of blackened] strings (as 
sawyers do), and slicing off [the projecting parts] with the adze. 

31. Diwas-ula iMuwima. Settizig [the person] on the impaling 
stake. 

32. Kaduwen isa kapa^daemtma. Cutting ofl the head com- 
pletely with the sword. 

Page 26, note. For TissB de well read Tissl de wilB, 

Page 32, line 19. After footnote add, and Part II, p. 164. 

Page 34, line 36. For seven read four. 

Page 36, note, and p. 116, note. For Sitdnd read Sit ana. 

Page 46, line 23. For the flgure, read a '* Sending " (siKdirutnak), 
Other Sendings are mentioned in vol. iii, pp. 178 and 250. 

Page 47. To the first note, add. See also Cinq Cents Contes et Apo- 
logues, vol. iii, p. 92. 

Pages 70, 71. Fortuttu rea^tuttu. 

Page 80. Add, In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 127, a simpleton 
who accompanied some thieves placed boiling rice and milk in 
the open mouth of a man who said in his sleep, " I will eat." 

Page 89, line 14. For through read though. 

Page gj, footnote. For No. 263 read No. 262. 

Page 108. Add, In Cinq Cents Contes et Apologues, vol. ii, p. 413, 
a sheep with its wool on fire owing to a blow with a fire-brand, 
set the hay on fire at the quarters of the royal elephants. In 
vol. iii, p. 145, a ram set fire to a village in the same manner. 

Page 119, note. For Honda read HoUda. 

Page 126, line 13. For the read her. 

Page 136, footnotes, line 20. For 248 read 247. 

Page 160, second footnote. For 212 and 241 read 211 and 240, 

Page 165 and p. 169, footnotes. After 237 insert 240. 

Page 168, footnotes. After 208 add 240. 

Page 171. Add, In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 21, a man 
falsely claimed the reward for killing a demon whom two brothers 
had shot; when they exposed him he was beaten. On p. 59, a 
youth who was sent in search of the bones of an elephant that he 
had thrown across the Seven Seas, was joined by a giant who 
was fishing with a Palmira palm as a rod and an elephant as a 
bait. Afterwards they added to their party another who held a 
Banyan tree as a shade for his ploughmen. 

Page 184, line 24. For ambuda baefi4aganda read atnbu^a haeHdagana. 

Page 202, line 24. For four read three. According to Clough, the 
ydma, or iT^atch, is one of font hours, but the Swapna-mdlaya 
makes it three: — 
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Dawasakata paeya saeta For a [whole J^ay, paeyas sixty 

Wiya, ydmada atakata. Occur, and watches up to eight. 

In tis paeyaka rdikata From them, thirty paeyas for a 

night, 

Yama satarak weya niyatata. [Or] watches four, occur for 

certain. 
Page 213. Regarding the Ridi, Tavemier remarked {Voyages, 1679, 
^f P* 5S9)> " '^his money is called Larin, and is of the same standard 
as our 6cus. Five pieces are worth our 6cu.^ On p. 591, vol. ii, 
he noted that, '* The rupee of gold ... is worth in the country 
[India] fourteen rupees of silver. We reckon the rupee of silver 
at thirty sols. Thus the rupee of gold comes to 2 1 livres of France. 
. . . All the gold and silver which enters on the lands of the Great 
Mogol is refined to the highest standard (au dernier titre) before 
being coined.'* 

Our sovereign contains 113 grains of fine gold; and as the full 
weight of the gold rupee or muhr (mohur) of the Mughal rulers 
was 175 grains, its full value as fine gold was £1 11s. of our money. 
At the mean weight of the gold (167*22 grs.) in 46 coins, as recorded 
in Hobson-Jobson, p. 438, the value would be £1 gs. y^d. By 
Ta vernier's reckoning (at 21 livres) the full value was £1 11s. 6d. 
One-fourteenth of £1 iis. is 26' 5yd. ; this was therefore the value 
of the silver rupee of the Mughals, which had the same weight as 
the gold coin. With the muhr at ;£i iis. 6<i. the value of the 
rupee would be 2s. ^d. At "|^^., the French sol was worth 
0*885^. Bemier Remarked (Travels, Constable's translation, 
p. 200) that the value of the silver rupee was about 30 sols, and 
on p. 223, about 29 sols, Tavemier also agreeing that the actual 
value should be under 30 sols; in the latter case the sol would be 
equal to o*9i6(2. Taking the average value at o'9^., and 20 sols 
to a livre, the value of the livre was is. 6d. Three livres were 
equal to one 6cu (45. 6d.), one-fifth of which, as noted above, 
would make the value of the larin lO'Sd, This was not an accurate 
estimate of its value, since according to Tavemier (i, p. 136) 
46 livres ij deniers (each = one-twelfth of a sol) were the exact 
equivalent of a Persian tomILn of that period, which was thus 
worth £^ gs, 2^d, of our money; and as 80 larins made one tomSn 
(i, p. 136; ii, p. 590) the true value of the larin in Persia (and 
India) in the middle of the seventeenth century was io'375£f. 
This would require the silver in it to weigh 76'o8 grains. Accord- 
ing to Dr. J. G. Da Cunha, Sir John Chardin stated that the 
value was two and a half sh^is, or 11 sols 3 deniers, that is, 
io'i22ef.; but by Tavemier's reckoning (i, p. 135) two and a half 
sh§,his would be worth io'^o6d, Tavemier added that from 
Baghdad to Ceylon all business was done in larins. W. Barret 
writing in 1584 on Money and Measures (Hakluyt), remarked of 
them, ** These be the best currant money in all the Indies." 
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Dr. Davy stated (Travels, etc., p. i8i) that fifty ridis were 
equal to about twenty-nine shillings (1820) ; thus the value of the 
coin was then only about seven pence in Ceylon . 

Although Prof. Rhys Davids mentioned (Coins and Measures 
of Ceylon, p. 35) that five ridis were spoken of [about 1870] as 
the equivalent of a rix-dollar-^both coins being then out of 
circulation — ^thus making the value of the ridi less than fivepence, 
he gave the weight of three of these coins as being from 72J to 
74Jt grains. Dr. Da Cunha gave a weight of 68^ to 72 grains 
(Contributions, etc., part 3, p. 10). With an allowance for wear, 
it is therefore probable that the Persian weight of 76 grains was 
adhered to in Ceylon, and also in India. 

In answer to my inquiry, Messrs. H. B. Andris and Co., of 
Kandy, have confirmed the statement made to me elsewhere, 
that tiie later value of the ridi in Ceylon was one-third of a rupee, 
— " panam pahayi salli hatarayi,** five panams and four sallis. 

Prof. Rhys Davids noted that Pyrard stated the value of those 
made early in the seventeenth century in the Maldives, to be 
about eight sols, that is, 7*2^. It is not clear why the money 
had the low values recorded above, unless the quality of the 
silver had deteriorated. In Ceylon, in Knox's time all the coins 
were tested in the fire. 

According to the Mah&vansa, King BhuvanSka-BUu VI in 
about A.D. 1475 constructed a relic casket out of seven thousand 
coins which are termed rajata in the PSli original, and ridi in the 
Sinhalese edition, both words meaning silver. As there appear 
to have been comparatively few other silver coins in the country, 
none, so far as is known, having been coined since the beginning 
of the previous century, these were probably larins. 

The next reference to the coin in Ceylon goes back to about 
the same date; it is given by Mr. Pieris (Ceylon : the Portuguese 
Era, i, p. 50), apparently taken from the manuscript history of 
de Queiroz. King Dharma Par3,krama-B3hu in 15 18 related to 
the Portuguese Governor of Colombo that in his youth a certain 
man who had killed another did not possess the fifty larins which 
would have ransomed his life, and therefore he was executed. 
One would understand from this that these coins were plentiful 
in the island before a.d. 1500. 

In the same work (i, p. 298) it is recorded that in 1596 the 
Portuguese captured five elephants laden with larins. Diogo do 
Couto mentioned that while besieged in Koft^ in 1565, the Portu - 
guese made some larins, " there being craftsmen of that calling " 
(Ferguson's translation, p. 233), thus confirming Knox's state- 
ment that this money was coined in Ceylon . 

The Massa or Masurama which is mentioned so frequently in 
the stories is probably in most cases a copper coin, but gold and 
silver massas were also issued. In vol. iii, pp. 136, 137, line 31, 
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150, 1. 24, 387, 1. 29, the corns appear to have been gold massas. 
It is apx>arentiy the gold massa whteh is referred to in Mdk. u, 
3i, v. 45, where it is stated that King Wijaya-BUu (a.d. 1236-1240) 
paid 84,000 gold kah&papas to transcribers of "the sacred book 
of the law.'* Perhaps, also, in the stories the kah&panas may 
have been golden massas or double massas. Compare vol. i, 
p. 348, and vol. iii, p. 263, line 33, and see below. 

The commoner or standard coins of all three denominations 
have practically the same weight, which in the heavier examples 
is usually about 66 or 67 grains, though a few gold and silver 
coins exceed this weight, two sOver ones of NiSSaAka-Malla, ftx>m 
Mahiyangana wih&ra, for which I am indebted to Prof. C. G. Selig- 
mann, averaging 77^ grains. Out of 150 copper coins only one 
turned the scale at 69 grains. If we assume that the Indian 
copper scale of General Cunningham was foUowed, and that, with 
allowance for wear and oxidation, the correct original weight of 
all three classes was 72 grains, a massa of fine gold would be 
worth 125. 8*92i. of our money. Compared with the Persian 
larin, the value of the silver massa of 72 grains, if fine silver, 
would be 9'82(f., or t^it ^^ ^^^ E^^^ ^^^* Respecting the copper 
coin. Dr. Davy stated early last century (Travels, p. 245) that the 
ridi (or larin) was then equivalent to sixty-four " Kandian 
challies," that is, as he also terms them, " Dambadinia challies," 
the common village name of the copper massas; at this ratio the 
silver massa of 72 grains would be equivalent to 60*57 copper 
massas, each being worth o*i62(f., or about one-sixth of a penny.^ 
Late in the fifteenth century the Indian ratio of the value of 
copper to silver appears, according to Thomas, to have been 64 to 
I, and at the beginning of the sixteenth, according to Whiteway, 
80 to I.' I have met with no villager who knew what the coins 
termed kahawa^uwa (kah&pai(ia) and masurama were. 

Messrs. H. B. Andris and Co., of Kandy, have been good enough 
to send me the following table of the old values of Sinhalese coins, 
kindly supplied by the " High Priest " of the Malwatta Wihara, 
at Kandy, on what authority I am unaware: — 

4 sallisi tutt;uwa. 

8 tuttu =1 massa. [? 20 tuttu]. 

5 mahu (or masu) ^i kahawa^uwa. [? 2 masu]. 

^ This is the intrinsic value compared with our money; the pur- 
chasing value may have been thirty times as high in the stories, in 
which a masurama was paid for a day's food of rice and curry, and 
a country pony was bought for fifty. 

^ A pound of copper was priced at 9'8e^. of our money ; the 
present wholesale values (July 9. 1914) are— silver, 25}^. per oz. 
(Troy) ; copper, ;f62 55. per ton, the ratio being 41*566. 
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In the latter half of last century, twelve salli, or four tuftu, 
made one copper Panama, sixteen of which went to a rupee; the 
intrinsic value of this being 15. lo^d,, the salliya was worth o'lijd., 
or nearly half a farthing. In the absence of more ancient data, 
applying this value to the coins in the table the ancient tuffuwa 
would be worth 0*468^., the massa 3*744(2., and the silver kaha- 
wa^uwa, 15. 6*72^., a little less than the value of two silver 
massas of 72 grains. A double silver massa, which would appear 
to be this coin, has been discovered by Col. Lowsley ;^ its weight 
was not stated. 

With regard to the values of other coins, Capt. Percival wrote 
in 1803 that the rix-doUar " goes for about two shillings sterling; 
and four of them are equi^ent to a star pagoda [the Tamil 
varakam. Sin. waragan], a Madras coin worth about eight shillings 
sterling " [in Ceylon ; in India its official value was always three 
and a half rupees]. 

Page 229. Add, In Cinq Cents Conies ei Apologues, vol. iii, p. 226, 
a man observed that birds that visited an island, inaccessible to 
man, in which there were great quantities of jewels, roosted at 
night in tall trees planted by him. He prepared some exquisite 
food for them with which they satiated themselves, afterwards 
vomiting pearls that covered the whole ground. He collected 
them, and became very weklthy. 

Page 238, line 11. For p£las read haeliyas (large pots); and delete 
the following note in brackets. 

Page 257, first note. See also Campbell's Sanial Folk Tales, pp. 8 
and 9. In the same work, p. 25 ft., there is an account of a boy 
one span in height. See also ante, note to p. 107, vol. i. 

Page 261. Add, In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 19, some tigers 
who wanted to catch two men who had taken refuge on a palm 
tree, asked how they had ascended ; they replied that they stood 
on each other's shoulders. When the tigers did the same, one of 
the men called to the other to give him his battle-axe, so that he 
might hamstring the tailless tiger (which was at the bottom). It 
jumped aside, and all fell down, and ran off. 

Page 266, note. For Basted or Bast4dra read Bai^ or Ban^dra, 

Page 274. Add, In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 12, a man who 
was in a tree was carried away in a bag by a demon. He escape 
by putting a stone in it during the temporary absence of the 
demon, and was brought a second time. When the demon's 
daughter admired his long hair he informed her that it became 
long by being pounded, on which she put her head down to have 
her hair lengthened; he then kiUed her, cooked her, and the 
demon and his friends who came for the feast ate her. The man 
wore the daughter's clothes and was not recognised. 

^ Numismatic Chronicle, 1895, p* 221. 
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Page 281, line 37. For tadak read tatfak. 

Page 303. K. Raja-Sipha had a three-tiered hat (Knox, p. 34). 

Page 319, line 24, and Index. For Amrap&li, read Amrap&li. 

Page 321, note. For ewidinawd read aewidinawa. According to 
Mr. Gu^asSkara's Grammar, p. 452, this means, " the bees come 
as far as two miles." 

Page 324, line 12. After two feet insert {do pay a). 

Page 344, line 37. Add, In vol. ii, p. 125, a lion was killed by the 
poisonous breath of a man-snake, and in vol. iii, p, 70, a lion and 
elephant perished in the same manner. 

P^g^ 374. '««« II- Por 137 read 117. 

Page 398. Add, In Campbell's Santal Folk Tales, p. 12, a horse 
thief saddled and rode a tiger until daylight, thinking it a horse. 
On p. 46 it was a simpleton who rode. The tiger unwillingly 
returned with a jackal and bear, each holding the preceding one's 
tail. When they reached the thicket where the man was sup- 
posed to be, the tiger's courage gave way, and he bolted, dragging 
the others after him. A variant is given on p. 49, also. 

Page 408, line 7. For While read while. 

Page 433, line 7 of Sinhalese text. For deggatten read daeggatten. 

VOLUME III. 

Page 29, note X. Through the kindness of Messrs. H. B. Andris and 
Co., I am able to add the following information regarding Kandian 
dry measures, chiefly furnished by Mr. A. J. W. Marambe, RafS- 
mahatmayd, of U<}a Bulatgama. In the Kandian districts only 
heaped dry measures are employed, that is, the grain or what- 
ever is being measured is raised up above the edge of the measure 
in as high a cone as is possible while pouring it out loosely. 

Kandian Dry Measures. 

2 heaped pat (pi. of pata) =1 heaped man&wa^ (0*01146 c. ft.). 

2 heaped mana = 1 heaped naeliya (0*02292 c. ft.). 

2 heaped naeli =1 heaped sSruwa (0*04584 c. ft.). 

28 heaped sSru (or 32 cut s6ru)=i imperial or cut bushel 

(1*28366 eft.). 
5 heaped s6ru = i standard kuru^iya or l&he. 
10 heaped kuruni, iSihas or 13.s =1 pSSla. 
4 p3l6l=i amu^a. 
20 amunu =1 yala. 

A sSruwa is a quart. Although the standard Kandian kuru- 
niya is said by Mr. Marambe to"^ one of five heaped sSru, ther» 
are others, according to him, of 4, 6 and 7 heaped sSru, the latter 

^ Apparently the same as the hun^uwa (Tamil sun4u), the col- 
loquial term. 
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being said to be employed in the Wanni or northern districts. 
In the interior of the North- Western Province, to the north and 
east of KurunS.Sgala, where most of the folk-tales were collected, 
the kuruniya was said to contain four heaped sSru, according to 
which the local amuii^a would be 5*71 bushels. The Kandian 
amui^a, at five sSru to the kuruij^iya, would be equal to 7' i bushels. 
An amu^a of land is the extent sown by one amu^a of seed, and 
varies according to the quality of the soil, less seed being needed 
for good land than poor land, where the plants are small. In the 
North- Western Province, an amui^a of rice field is about two and 
a quarter acres, the amount of seed varying from two to three 
bushels per acre. One and a half heaped sSru of kurahan (small 
millet) yield an amu^a of crop in good chena soil ; the yield from 
one heaped s&nwa of tana, an edible grass cultivated in hill 
chenas, varies from one to two amu^as; for the same out-turn 
with meniri four s6ru of seed are necessary. 

Omitted iNaDENTs. 

The incidents which were omitted in vol. ii and vol. iii are as 
follows: — 

Vol. ii, p, 260, line 3. Then at dawn, at the micturition time, urine 
haviag become oppressive (bara-wi) for the Tom-tom Beater, he 
spoke to the Gamar^a. At that time the Gamar§la having 
become frightened said, "The Rakshasa will eat us both; don't 
speak." Then the Tom-tom Beater, having remained on the 
upper-story floor, urinated. The urine came and fell on the body 
of the R3,kshasa who was sleeping on the ground. At that time 
the Rd.kshasa having arisen asked the Gamarala's daughter, 
" What is the juice ?" Then the girl said, '* For the purpose of 
smearing the walls during the day-time, I put some water upon 
the upper floor. It will have been upset (namanda aett) by the 
rats." Thereupon the R&kshasa silently went to sleep. 

Then the Tom-tom Beater still [another] time became [obliged] 
to go outside.^ At that time having spoken to the Gamard.la he 
told him. The GamarSla said, "Don't talk." Thereupon the 
Tom-tom Beater evacuated. Then the filth having gone, fell on 
the R^Lkshasa's body. The Rakshasa having arisen, at the hand 
of the girl, having scolded her, asked, " What is this ?" There- 
upon the girl says, " I put some cow-dung on the upper-story 
floor; it {lit. they) will have fallen." Then the R&kshasa without 
speaking went to sleep. 

Vol. iii, p. 290, line 4. Thereupon, in the night, for the Hettirala 
it became [necessary] to go outside.* So he spoke to Sokkil, " I 

* Eli'bahinda, a word which when thus used is weD understood 
to refer to a necessary natural function. 
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must go outside." Then Sokk& cried out* " I cazmot [find a 
utensil] in this night." When he was beseeching him to go to 
the door, having sought for a cooking-pot from there he gave 
him it. 

During the whole thirty [paeyas] of that night the Hettir&la 
began to have diarrhoea. Then at dawn, when the Hettir^da was 
saying, " Sokk&, take away and put down this closet utensil 
(mutfiya)," SokkA began to cry aloud, " I will not." Then at the 
time when the HettirSUa was asking Sokkfi, " What shall I do for 
this ?" Sokk& says, '* Putting on a cloth from the head [down- 
wards], and placing the closet utensil in your armpit, go in the 
manner of proceeding to go outside, and having put it down 
please return." After that, the HetfirSla having done thus, when 
the He^^Sla. was going SokkS. went and said at the hand of the 
Hettiraia's younger sister, " The Hettii'^i^ havibg become angry 
is going, maybe. Please go and take him by the hand." The 
woman having gone running and said, " Elder brother, where are 
you going ?" caught him by the hand. Then the closet utensil 
having fallen on the ground, and the bodies of both persons 
having been smeared, both went and bathed. 
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Abandoned city, 3x0 

Abdaction, of Apsaraa, 366; bride, 
163; girl, 299, 320; Naga maiden, 
366; Princess, 91, 103, 108, 130, 
266, 268, 311, 312, 315, 316, 371, 
378; voman. 197 

AbuccA, 84, 4x6 

Act of Truth, 63-68 

A^, disrespecliul, 67; also an ex- 
clamation denoting astonishment 
or interest 

Adik&r or man kills lion or tiger 
accidentally, 219; taken by horse 
axvKNDig enemy, 370 

Adiifisha« snake K., gives magic 

nng, X39 
Adultery, death for, 5^, zi9, 345, 

346. 359 
Advice bought, 136-X40; given, 329 
M final, 413, 414 
^wariyakka., rogueries of, 149 fE.; 

sells cloth trees. 130, gold- voiding 

elephant. 150 
Akaragane jungle granted, x6x^.65 ; 

.Yak&. i6x fE. 
Ala-addin story, 358 
AU-Sh9jr and Zumurrud, 93 
Almsgiving to discover husband, 

9Z. 93 
Asptfi^a, 19-21. 7i» 456. 457 
And, conjunction, 415 
Andris, H. B. and Co., on coins, 

453* 454; measures, 456; tortures, 

449; traps, 5X 
Aniccaj dukkhag, 19, 64, 65, 68, 

7X. 75. 159 
AnimaJl guards at magic tree or 

treasure must be fed^ X77; of 

Apsaras, 18^ 
Animal jacket, shell or skin, 121- 

126. 132, x88, 301, 302, 435» 445 



Animals accompany and assist 
Brahmapa, Princ^ or youth, 129- 

135. 296-299, 361. 362; girl, 443; 

cause Prince's life to be restored, 

298; expression of grief, 298, 299; 

feign death, xi; ordered to make 

tank, 259, 260 ; said to vend gold 

or money, 150, X51 ; speech, fatal 

to impart knowledge of, 258, 260; 

ungrateful to man who saved 

them:— crocodile, 446; leopard, 

447; snake, 447; tiger. 446. 447 
Animation suspended, 434 
Ants race elephant, 442 
Appusifiii6, monkey, story of, 243 fl. 
Apsaras caught by hiding robe. 366 ; 

guarded by animals, 182 
Apsarases bathe in pool, 297. 29.8, 

366; restore dead Prince to Ufo. 

298 

Arakshawa^ 78 
Arrow, magical. 65; maker, 375, 

376. 379; shot, thirty years in 

falling. 49 
Arts and sciences learnt, xx^, 313. 

3x8. 328, 401. 405, 407 
Ascetic cheated by x^ckal, 386, 387; 

soul enters dead youth, 4x0 
Ascetics. Brfthmapa and demons 

cheated by women carried in 

boxes or pot, 118, X19 
Asiya, 149 
Ass, and bull or deer killed in field 

or garden, 56 ; stolen while led, 206 
Assessors, judicial, powers of, 446 
Astrologer gives advice to Prince, 

329 
Asura, deceived by woman, 119; 
figure shown as Q.'s child, 152; 
maidens in underground palace, 
358; Maya, 409 
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Atin, 415 

Attar water sprinkled on bride- 
groom, 394-396 

Avicenna on bear cubs, 6z 

Ayib6, 74 

Ayiwanda, story of, 62 fE.; magic 
power given, 63; obtains tava- 
lama, 68; shoots deer, 65; stops 
Vedaraia and wedding, 66 

Babasiiliid, the beggar, 243 fE.; 
marries Princess, 246 

Baeri-taena, 340 

Bahu-BhQtaya, marries dancing 
girl, 156; sent for sea-water, 157 

Bakar&wat& city, 18-20 

Balaell&ewa, 155 

Bali aerumak, 74 

Ba^a recitation, 126, 360, 363-365 

Banishment of defeated K., 382, 
397; of Princes of sons for at- 
tempted abduction, 325, belief 
in destiny, 392, disobedience, 285, 
extravagance, 139, false charge, 
97, 98, idleness, 127, 265, ignor- 
ance, 173, uselessness, 220; of 
Q. or wife, 152, 197 

Barber's wife's cunning, 344-346 

Barbet, story of, 353 

Barrenness, cure or prescription for, 
21. 152. 154; spell for, 78 

Barter or exchange, cat for ladle, 
III ; elephant for cloth tree, 150, 
for water-pot, no, zii; slaves 
for hen, 151 

Bathing head, 255 

Batmasuril, story of, 57 ft. ; deceived 
by M6hini, 58-60; learnt spells 
and chased ^iva, 58 ; reborn inside 
Siva, 60 

Beads of necklace become seeds or 
worms, 405, 408, 409 

Bear, assists Br&hma^a's son, 135; 
foetal form of young. 61; hair 
brought, 444; kills Prince, 53; 
milk brought, 80, 144 

Beating wife, 151, 260 

Beggar, and monkey, 243 ft.; 
assisted by snake, 185; cures 
elephant, 186; gambles with K. 
and wins sovereignty, 249; 
married to Princess, 246 



Bemier on black fowls, 216 
Bh&ratas' government cheated, 446 
Bh&runda bird, 443 
Billa, demon ofEering, 79, 345. 346. 

355 
Binduwa, use of, 417 

Binna marriage, 36, 67, 71, 72, 79, 

90, 141, 221, 255, 299, 307, 312, 

314. 323. 332. 362, 369, 376, 377, 

397 
Birds killed, 16, 17; vomit pearls, 

455; young killed, 13, 15, 94, 97. 

98, by Prince, 196 

Bitch bears daughters, 102 ; changed 
into golden pumpkin or gem-set 
figure, 103, 105; ill-treated or 
killed by daughter, 103, 105 

Black fowls, 213, 216 

Blind man, abandoned by wife. 390 ; 
and Hettiy&. 388-391; death 
sentence, 391 

Blindness caused by kissing, 437, 
by thorns, 443; cured by eating 
bark. 443, by touch of flower or 
hand, 139, 437; night blindness, 
220-222; pretended, 213-216 

Blood, animal's, smeared on sword 
to prove death, 97; given to 
drink. 90. 93 

Blue-lotus pool, 85, 307 

Boat sails up-stream, 133. 267 

Boy, assisted by gryphons, 444, 
caterpillar, 1 32 , his long hair. 1 32 ; 
cheats HetUyfts. 150, K., 151, 
relatives. 435; frightens leopard, 
448, thieves, 435; in treasure 
chamber. 357; kills dragon, 443, 
mosquito on father's head, 446; 
learns arts, and women's subtlety. 
115. 116; killed, 406; kills 
magician. 405, 406; magical trans- 
formations, 401-409; marries 
Princess and becomes K., 405; 
receives articles, 440; taken as 
demon offering, 355-357* enable 
to learn. 400, 401, 406. 408, 409 

Boy. fortunate, buys ships, 234- 
236, 238; sells rice to monsters, 
236-238; made Treasurer, 239 

Brahma^a, and goat. 205; and 
mungus, 28; and R&kshasa. 182; 
and Vidyadhara wife, 362; be- 
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comes K., 334; breaks pot of 
flour or bread, 444; buries corpse, 
137; cheated by jackal, 387, by 
woman kept in pot, 120; cheated 
or killed by pupil, 407, 408; could 
not be enriched, 398, 399; kills 
crane who befriended him, 182; 
maims R&kshasa, 334; marries 
courtesan, 198; or man or Prince 
buys advice, 136-140; or youth 
avoids death by sending another, 
438, 439; prediction of, 51, 193; 
rides Garu4a at night, 198; tells 
story, 52 ; unable to learn, 334 

Brfthmapa's son, assisted by 
animals, 135; learns women's 
wickedness, 116; power of his 
talisman, 135; rescues and 
marries Princess, 133; sells gold- 
voiding horse, 151 

Bride, abducted, 163; cheats' R&k- 
shasa, 172; price, 313 

Brid^pnoom killed on wedding 
nig^t, 331, 332, 334 

Brilliance of Buddha, 114, heroine, 
113, 114, Prince, 114, 254 

Buddha as fljdng horse, 199 

Buddhist doctrine regarding Kar- 
ma, 332, 398 

BufEalo made ram, 205 

Bug and louse story, 30 

Bull, and ass in bean field, 56; and 
lion kill each other, 22, 23; and 
mouse-deer, 23; feigns death, 11; 
heavenly, visits tank, 2x0, 21 x; 
made goat, 200; swallows chank 
shell, 152 

Burial, alive :•— children, 84-87, 293, 
criminals, 98, R&kshasi, 134; of 
K., 309, nobleman, X37, noble- 
man's wife, 241, Prince, 257, 332, 
villager, 68, 218 

Burton, Sir R., on flying horse, 
198 

Bushel measure, 244, 456, 457 

Cage, iron, made, 2x9 

Cakes cooked, xoo; on trees, 349, 

350; cake tree created, 167 
Calf claimed as bull's, 441 
Car, celestial, taken for dying man, 

143; flying, 197 
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Carpenter, 89; makes flying horse, 
134, 198, fljdng peacock, 90; put 
in stocks, 348; story of, 352, 353 

Carpenter's son, becomes beggar. 
91; constructs city, 92; flies on 
peacock and marries Princess, 90; 
gives his blood to drink, 90; wife 
abducted, 9X 

Cash box, 322, 324 

Cat, and jackal, 55; and Prince or 
youth, 128, 130, 131, 133, 296, 
298; false penance of, 447, 448; 
helps to recover Princess, 130, 
131, ring or talisman, X30-135; 
out of sea, 133 

Cattle, bells, wooden, 69; feign 
death, ix; fold, 62, 63, 65 

Cents, 234. 236 

Chameleon races elephant, 442 

Chank shell, borne by Q., 152, 
Prince in it, X53;. swallowed by 
bull and shark, X52 

Charms to kill R&kshasa, X79; to 
protect from demons, 227 

Chastity index, 436 

Cheats cheated, 200 fi. 

Chena cultivation, X46, X47, 207, 
221, 222 

Child-bearing, prescription for. 21; 
spell for, 78 

Children, abandoned, X95, 435. 436; 
buried alive, 84-87, 293 ; lost and 
recovered, 380-383; reared by 
vultures, 436 

Chinese belief in re-animation of 
corpses, 4x0 

City of Bakar&wat&, x8, 20; Kuru- 
pitiya, x8; Sulambftwati, X9; 
Totagamuwa, 2x 

Clothes growing on trees, X50; cloth 
trees sold, X50 

Club to rejuvenate women, 435 

Cobra, and polalig^, 26; assists kind 
Princess, X04, X05; bought by 
Prince, X27; brings NSga K., X29; 
cremated, 332; enemy of polattgft, 
27. 28; killed, 27, 332, 443; kills 
bridegroom on wedding night, 
332, polafigSl, 27, unkind Prin- 
cess, 104. X05; "Sending," 177; 
sucks poison from wound, 27; 
was man in former life, 332 

GG 
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Cock and K.. 358; predicts K.'s [ 
death, 258 

Coconut-shell water vessel. 79-81 

CoflSji, 134. 357 

Coins: — Anna, 444 ; cent, 334«236; 
dinar, 215, 330; French, value, 
432; gold, 93, 139, 140, 150, 131; 
gold kahftpaoa, 263, 454; gold 
masurama. 386. 387. 453. 454; 
kah&pa^a. 450, 454, 455; larin 
or ridi, 432, 433; massa, double, 
454> 455; massa or masurama, 
106, I37*i39. 13^138, 135. M^» 

253-255. 273. 305. 3I3-3X5. 328- 

330. 3<56. 453, 454; measures for, 

344; muhr (mohur). 399, 433; 

pagoda (warSgan), 131, 408, 455; 

pa^ama, 453, 455; pound, 334, 

236, 239. 243. 244, 349. 391, 452; 

pretended. 340*343; rix-doUar. 

453. 453; rupee. 139, 131, 301. 

316, 243-243, 408. 444, 432, 435; 

salliya, 453-455; »h«hi, 433; 

silver, 92, 452-455*' tflmfin. 432; 

tuttuwa, 132, 434, 435 
Compact, to marry children, X2z; 

with ascetic, 338; with boys' 

teacher, 400, 408 
Conceal m ent oi money or robe in* 

side thigh, 366 
Concubine's false chaige, 97, 98; 

•on. 347 
Conjunction and, iorm oi, 4x3, 4x6; 

omission of, 4x6 
Copper, ratio to silver, and value, 

454 
Corpse, drawn tbiaugh streets or 

exposed, 43. 45, 46; guarded at 

night, X39; left at cemetery, 179. 

333, 338; gems or money tied at 

waist, 137, X39, X40: set up as 

though aUve, 214, 3x6; thrown 

away, Z39# X40; tied cm man's 

back, X79, 183 

Counselor, 331 

Counting inddent, tefk peasants, 

442 
Courtesan keeps gambling house, 

372 ; sells losing gambler, 273 
Crab, and fishes, 447; and frog, 39 
Crane, and tiger's cultivation, 446; 

false penance, 447; frieod of 



R&kshasa, X82; or geese carry 
turtle, 443; rears and weighs 
girl on tree. X98 

Creation, of cake tree by Rftkshaaa. 
X67; palace and valuables by 
cobra, N&ga K. or Sun, X04, 105; 
palace. 103. X30-X33. 437; Prin- 
cess, X30; raw-rice, 133-135 

Cremation, oi cobra, 333; friend, 
46; raja, 3x6, 409; woman, 335. 
3^7, 339. 308; youth, 4x0 

Croaking of frogs imitated. 29 

Crocodile, and man, 446; cheated 
by jackal, 448. 449: feigns death. 
IX ; guards Apsarases' pool, 397; 
in sea, 443; jacket of man, 443; 
swallows Prince, 298 

Crow, and deer, 3-X2 ; and frog, 442 ; 
caw auspicious, X7; drops ««cr«to 
in K.'s or man's mouth, X83, X84; 
finds K.'s ring, X84: kiUed for 
gold cap, X7; language learnt, 
X83; on floating carcase, 443; 
untrustworthy, xo 

Crown. 303. 333, 38X, 436 

Crown Prince, 98, 38X 

Cryptic sayings, XX3, XI4, 344. 345. 
446 

Cultivation customs, X43, 146, X47. 
307 

Curry, 383 

Curse, 53. 306, 433 

Cymbals, i$s 

Damayanti, stoiry of. 35a 

Dtaftya. given to find husband. 133, 
370, 37X, 3x9; given to Gods and 
poor, 144. X43; ^akra as old man 
eats it, X45 

Dancing, girl, i$5, 156, 193. 197; 
droiM^ed for causing husband's 
death, 137 ; soi^ parodied by 
tom-tom b^ikter, 136; leamt by 
Princess, 336 

Dan^pola, !$$» 136 

Darter, a dried-fish trader, 333 

Daughter as bait for thid, 46. 47; 
drowns mother, 334 

Daughter-in-law. burnt, 337, 329; 
deceived by sham money, n^ 
343; tries to kill mother4n-kKW, 
223-229 
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DavicU, "Proi. Rhys, oa buin, 453 
Davy, I>r.» <m laiin and massa, 453, 

454 
DMd, aotioQS ragarding* 52, 143, 

aaS; revived, 37, 82. 134^ X43. 

257. 268, 298, 408, 410 

Deaf maa givea away cattle, 436 

Death, feigned, 9-12; of bridegroom 
on wedding night, 33«-334 

Death sentence on. blind man; 
Hettiy& and woman, 391 ; Minis- 
ter, 194; Prince, 96, 97. »53. »95. 

' 306, 328, 39a. 396, 437; woman, 

ai5 
Debt of previous existence paid, 236 

Doer, and friends. 5-12; escapee 
when caught. 7, 9, xi; feigns 
death, 9, xx, X2; frightens tiger. 
44X ; killed in garden, 56 

Deity, destroys city, 31 x; cheated 
by Vedarftla. 340, 34X. woman. 
XX9, X2o; enters bottle or )ug, 
34X, 342 ; gives Prince tortle shell, 
301: prayed to make husband 
blind, 2x2. 213, 2x5; restores 
sword. 257; splits ^iva open. 60 

Demon assists kind girl, punjshes 
unkind, 448; attitude when re- 
clining, 45X ; carries man in bag. 
455; ceremonies, 162. 376, 384: 
daughter killed and eaten, 455; 
forms of, 341. 448; killed by 
tigers, 443; K.'s name, 35; offer- 
ings, human, to. 79. x68. 170. 176, 

178. 345. 346* 355. 336: »kot. 451 ; 
stave's work and revenge, 448 
Destiny is all-powerful, 392. 398. 

Dftvatiwft gives informatioii by 
dream, 48, 4x8; in tree. 443; 
offering to, 212, 2x3; persooated, 
, 8x3, 2x5.; revives Prince. 298 
Devil dance. 162. 384 
Dharma, doctrine of. 398. 399 
Dice personified, their ]ealonsy. 252 
Dikpitiyft. story ol, 38; ekqies with 
man's wife. 39; Dippifiyfts, 40. 

155 
DiktaUdl, 38, 39 

Dinars, 215, 320 

I^puwft, X42. 4x6 

Districts of Ceylon. 303 



Divorce for greediness. 99; idleness. 
X46; sterility, 78; pretended cus- 
tom, 91 

Doves saved assist youth. 362 

Dream. 48, x6o^ 4x6. 4x7 

Duttha-G&ma^, story of death- 
bed, X43 

Dwarf or boy cheats and drowns 
relatives and frightens thieves. 

435 

Earnest money. 235 

Eating seated, 448 

F4anda, 280^ 292 

Egret hunts with Prince. X53 

Eight, blows, 348; days, X32, 20X, 
320; months, 305: years. 226 

Ejection of boxes or pots contain - 
ing women, 1x9* x2o 

Elephant, as fishing bait* 45x; 
carried by vulture, 81 ; demanded 
when dead, xxo. xxx ; from divine 
world, 208. 210; given for water- 
pot, xxx; gives gold and sihrec to 
Princess, X09; guard ol Apsaras, 
X82; killed by Prince, 294, by 
snake's breath, 456; kills Rftk- 
shasa, xo8; msa shelters in dead 
one, 8x; milk brought, 79, 80: 
races ant and chameleon, 442; 
" Sending,'* 177; selects K., 3«i. 
382; snake in head. X85, x86; sold 
as voiding gold coins, X50; thrown 
over SevsD Seas. 45X 

Elephant guard, X06-X08; finds 
Princesses in cave, xo8, ring, xo6 ; 
kills le^&kshasa. xo8 

Elopement, 39. 4^. 109* 13^ i^* 
X66, X75. 195* 198. 3^ 

Escape of culprits by charging 
others. 336-338; of condemned 
prisoners, 345, 346 

Eaphorbia miUc drunk, X38 

Exchange of cloths. X74 

FaUr breaks his pot, 440 

Fate, 332, 392 fL; Buddhist and 

Hindfl doctrines of. 398, 399 
Fatlier«in4aw or master scalded, 

73. 75 
Feast or food given to find husband, 
92, 93; brother-in-law, 252 
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Feigning death, 9, 11, 12 
Fifty din&rs, 320; larins, 453 
Figure, Asura, 152; wax, of Prin- 
cess, 319 
Final vowel shortened before par- 
ticle, 416 
Fire-ball sent to destroy city, 3x1 
Fire cock, jewelled, of R&kshasa 

stolen, 122-125 
Fire flies assist youth, 361, 362 
Fish, and crab, 447; and crane, 
447; magical, 408, 409; swallows 
hawk with gourd and people in 
it, 385* infants, 385, K., 382, 
ship and people, 385, youth, 299; 
was river god, 434 
Fish curer chosen by elephant as 

K., 381 
Fish-hook, 450; fishing with hook, 

38. 451 
Fish-owls, marry Princess, 21; 

search for bride, 18-21 
Five brothers, 434; comrades, 134; 
daughters, 434; elephants, 453; 
Gamar&las, 166; lies, 352; larins, 
453; loads of masuran, 313, 315, 
lotus flowers, 198; musical in- 
struments, 246; Nfiga maidens, 
365; pingo loads, 147; weapons, 

373 
Five hundred, areka nuts, 68 ; 

cattle, children, goats, 168, 169; 

masuran, 137, 255; mice, 447; 

pounds, 234, 236, 239 

Flaying alive, 450 

Flogging, 449 

Flower mother or woman, 250, 251, 
255. 256; bums Prince's sword, 
256 ; impaled, 257 ; poisons Prince, 
255. 256; was Q., 250, 251 

Flower-plant or tree as life index, 

35.78.81 
Flying animals or things: — Asses, 

198; bird, wooden, 134; bulls, 
stone, 199; car, 197; composite 
animals, 199; deer, 198; horse, 
198, 199, wax, 193 fi., wooden, 
134. 198; lions, stone, 199; pea- 
cock, wooden,'89-9i ; quadrupeds, 
198, 199; sword, 358 
Food carried under finger nail, 

433 



Foolish, Adik&r kills lion or tiger, 
219; ass owner. 206; boy kills 
mosquito on father's head. 446; 
man leaves bufialo or goat, 205. 
orders water to stop running. 
445, or thief rides on tiger, 456; 
men claim obeisance, 442; R&k- 
shasa, 174; thief scalds sleeping 
man, 451 
Fortunate boy, becomes Treasurer, 
239; buys ships, 234, 236, 238; 
trades with monsters, 236-238 
Fortune from pot of bread, flour 

or oil, 444 
Foundling reared by K., 195 
Four bags, 242; branches, 167; 
cats-eye stones, 177; days, 326; 
friends, 352; gem-lamps, 177; 
hours, 451; hundred masuran, 
305; l&has, 21 ; miles, 396; Minis- 
ters, 307; pieces of advice, 136- 
Z40; persons, 223; R&kshasas, 
166; servants, 304; streets, 42, 
186; ^fidras, 005; tasks, 79-81; 
thousand rupees, 139, 151; tu(tn, 
152; wives, 444 ; Pa^^iitayfts, 27 
Fowls, black, 213, 216 ; and K., 258 
Fox, hare and wolf in larder. 56 
Frog, and crab, 29; marries K., 434; 

washed, 442 
Fruit eaten to bear child, 152, 

154 

Gaja-Bahu, K., and crow, 183; his 
ring, 184 

Gama - mahagS, buries children 
alive, 84r87; cheated by husband. 
213; journey to heaven, 208, 209; 
prays for husband's blindness, 
212, 213 ; sentenced to death, 215 ; 
sets up corpse in garden, 214; 
taken to heaven by ^akra, 87; 
takes thieves* booty, 228 

Gamarala, and divine el^hanit, 
207 fl.; and ex-monk, 142; and 
HokkS., 292 ; and tom-tom beater, 
457; buries sons alive, 84-87; 
catches white rat-snake, 48; 
cheated by jackals, 54, 55, by 
son-in-law, 72-75, by wife, 217, 
218; drives lion away, 219; eatea 
by RSLkshasa, 166; has devil- 
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dance inside gourd lruit« 384: 
his crop spoilt by rice-mortars, 
207; his eight wives. 78; his 
tasks, 84-87; killed on journey 
to heaven, 209; kills jackal, 55, 
56, paramour. 214; mutilates 
servant or son-in-law. 71-75; 
mutilated. 75; personates DSva- 
taw&. 213 ; rears and teaches tom- 
tom beater. 49-51; scalded. 73. 
75; wives elope. 166 

Gamar&la's daughter, and Rfikshasa. 
457; killed. 75; kills nephew. 74; 
marries ex-monk. 141 ; returns to 
earth after death. 143 

Gamaraia's son. becomes K., 87; 
catches shark. 82 ; drowns mother- 
in-law. 228; escapes from lUUt* 
shasa. 82, 83 ; his four tasks, 79- 
81; killed and revived by Yak- 
sani, 81 ; life index tree. 78 ; taken 
as demon offering. 79; taken to 
heaven. 87; tries to burn mother, 
228. 229 

Gamar&la's son-in-law. 71 £E.. cuts 
ofE Gamar&la's nose. 75 ; nose cut 
ofi, 71, 72; tasks given. 71 

Gambling, 272, 284, 286; K. loses 
kingdom, 249, 252 

Game with oranges or pigeons, 95, 
97; ball, 285 

G&nS, 209 

Gaae^. 42 

Garland maker, 250 

Garu^a, tame, in Ceylon, 198 

GSlwin. 210 

G6. 49 

Gem-set or magic ring of Nftga K. 
or snake, its powers. 129-134; 
woman's. 134 

General appoints K., 232; frightens 
enemy single-handed. 369-372; 
Yaksha. 35 

Genitive case in S or IS. 413, 414 

Giant (Prince) cures demon illness, 
376; fishes with elephant bait, 
451; his food. 373; jumps across 
river or into sky. 373, 375; kills 
mad crocodile and leopard. 374, 
Yak&. 377; life in sword, 378, 
379; marries Situ girl, 377; 
throws elephant across Seven 



Seas, 451; wife abducted and 

recovered, 378. 379 
Giju-lihini (=rrukh), 80; milk taken, 

81 
Gini, ge^iyak. 311; kuku|&, 122 
Girl abducted. 299; and Prince, 

I z 2-1 14; assisted by demon. 448; 

by Sun. 104; bears 100 eggs. 154; 

elected as K., 320; her brilliance. 

113, 114; her cr3rptic sayings, 

112, 114; needlework, 320; plots 

to kill brother, 297-299; reared 

by crane and weighed daily, 198 
Goat, and hyaena. 354; eaten by 

R&kshasa. 169-172; frightens 

leopard, 440; made dog. 205 
Goddess gives Prince magical power 

and turtle shell, 301 
Gods come to d&naya. 144, 145; 

must become mortals, 398 
Gold or gold coins in dung. 150. 151 
Golden bed. 312; hair of Princess 

or heroine. 130. 133. 134. 266; 

seedling planted. 446 
Go)u-Bayiy3,. fetches bride, 158, 

159; name changed, 158; goes 

for deer dreamt of. 160 
Gdpalu DSvatawSl at cattle fold. 62 ; 

emblems. 62; gives magic power 

to youth. 63 
Gos, forms of » 417 # 
Gourd, devil-dance inside. 384; 

swallowed by fish and hawk. 384, 

385 
Grammar of stories, notes on. 413 fi. 

Grateful animals assist men, 131- 

135 
Grief, rolling on ground a mark of, 

182, 298, 299. 446 
Guards, animal, of Apsaras. 182 

Habaka trap, 49* 51 

HfthO. 187 

Hair, cuts tree, 443; floats away in 
water, x 30-1 34, 266; golden, of 
man or Princess, 130, 133, 134, 
266; lengthened by pounding. 
455: long, 131-133. 135.' liJie on 
body. 156 

Hanging, 46 

Harantikft. the thief, 41 ff.; beheads 
father, 41 ; falls from tree, 42 
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Hare, a&d jackal's rice eating, 440; 

and parrot, 3: cuts millet, 187; 

fox and troll m larder, 56; eyes 

shown as Princes', 96; married to 

Prince. x«7 
Hat, tiiree-comered, story of, 300 fi. ; 

of K. Rafa-Sigha, 456 
Hataim^naha HUa trap, 48, 49, 51 
Hayi-wnn&, 68 
Head, of slave shaved, 373; to split 

into pieces, 170, 171; washing. 

Heaven, journey to, 87, 308, axx 
Hero, difficulty of killing, 438, 439 
HetUyft or Hettirlla, 69; and blind 

man, 388-391 ; and Sokkft, 457 ff . ; 

advances money lor buying ship 

and. trading, 335*339; bride's 

adventure, 343-346; bays Prince, 

273, 386; cheated by boy or 

Prince, 150, 273«39t; his diar*. 

rhoea, 458; refuses profit. 339; 

shopkeeper gives dflna, 370; wife 

cheated, 340, 341 
Hettiy&'s daughter goes to school, 

393; married to MUice, 397; 

Princess's friend. 393 
Het^y&'s son avoids school, 89. 

230; joins army, 331 ; made local 

K., 232, 233 
Hidden treasure, 176. 177; limited 

lamp in chamber, 357; mode of 

taking. 169. 170. 177. X78» 353» 

357 ; takers protected by channed 

stones, 177 
Hills and trees joined and separated 

by Act of Truth, 63 
Him&laya or himfilC, xo3, x66, X73, 

179. 421, 424 
Hokk& and Gamarfila, 393; Hokkf, 

352 

Horika4ay&, bom in chank shell, 
153; marries Princess and kiDed 
in well, 154 

Horoscope. 193. 257. 435, 430 

Horse-dung collected on journey, 
280, 289, 290, 292 

Horse, Minister and Prince, friend- 
ship of, 153. 154; flyj»g (^"^«). 

X93 ff.; flying (wooden). 134. X98. 
X99; kept by R&kshasa, 172 
Hot«, 414 



House-breaking. 41. 43, 44, 336, 

33« 
Human demon ofiering, x68, 170. 

X76, 178, 345, 346. 355. 336 
Hundred, acres. 361; bags. 338; 

carts, 439; feet, 135; lovers, 120; 

lUBBuraa, 305; ounces of silver. 

lEx; pagodas, 131; pieces, 172; 

Princes, 154; RaHhaffis, 434; 

rings, X3o; rupees, X5X, 408; seer 

fishes. 309: YaklB, 377 
HundMd thousands, 336 
Hu^4ttwa, 456 
HUniyan Yakft, functions, X76; 

gives treasure, 176, X77; " Send- 

ings" of, 177; vi^ts woman ixi 

man's disguise, 176 
Hunting episode, 303, 303 
Hurt, 364 
Husband displaced by deity, 341 ; 

pushed over preciptoe, 370-373 
Hyena and goat, 354 

Identification by ring, 36a, 363 
Iguana, and lizard, 34; killed by 

trapper, 35 
Impalement, 357. 3x3. 338. 438,451 
Imprisonment, demon in reed, 341 ; 

ghost in phial, 341 ; Jinni in jar, 

343; ICirayft in bottle, 341; 

Princess, 315, 326 
Inability to learn, 300, 338, 339, 

334, 400, 401, 406, 408, 409 
Infanticide. 84-88, 393 
I^wara, 57-60; ttwara incantation, 

58 

Jackal, advice to lion, 448; and 
cat, 55; and deer, 5 ff., ix; and 
K., 259. 260; and tiger and bear, 
456; assists man, 443, 447; causes 
death of bull and lion or tiger, 
22. 23; cheats ascetic. 386, 387. 
Brfthmaoa. 387. crocodile. 448, 
449. hare. 440. lion, 442. other 
jackals. 435. wolf. 449; declares 
excess of females. 359. 260; 
feigns death, xx; frightens tiger 
or wolf, 441; gets drunk, 386; 
heart burst at lion's roar. 22; 
killed by cultivator. 9, by Gama- 
rfila. 56. by Vaedda, 7 ; must howl. 
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55. 56; settles law*6uitp 44X ; story 
of, 353: taken to plough, 54, 55; 
nntruBtworthy, so 

Jacket, skin or shell* removable : — 
bird, crocodile, dog, 445; cater- 
pillar, 132; hare, monkey, x83; 
mnagvs, 435; turtle, 121*126, 
301, 303 

JfttiyaF-jamme, 345 

Jew becomes K., 382 ; recovers lost 
iJiildren and wile, 383 

Jewelled ring, xo8, nj ff., 184 

Journey to heaven, 87, 2o8*axz 

Kaekn]n hfil, raw-rice, 123 
Xahlpa^a, 450; golden, 454, culti«> 
vatioQ of, 263; as doable massa, 

454' 455 
Kala spells, 307 

KftH, 346; assists K., 197 

Kali yuga, 433 

Kandeyft, palm-sugar maker, 66 

Karagama DSvt, oath by, 29 

KArk<Halca, snake K., 252 

Karma, doctrine of« 332, 392, 397* 

399 
Katirk&man arrests burglars by 

spell. 69. 70 
King, 31, 92, 93; abandons Q. on 
journey, 250, 252; abducts Prin* 
cess, 103, 108, 130, 132*134: 
adopts Prince, 195. 197; afraid 
of strange ships, 238; and ascetic 
find treasure, 358; and beggar 
gamble, 249; and el^>hant, 294, 
395; and elephant guard, xo6» 
X08; and fowls, 258; and girl plot 
3^uth's dea^, 299; and goat, 
260; and golden seedling, 263, 
446; and jackal, 259, 260; and 
Minister, 262-264, 352, 353; and 
monkey, 243-247; and pretended 
Yak&, 163-X65; and Q., 94; and 
thieves, 42, 45-47» ^^5> 33^: and 
sons, 96; and Treasurer, 261, 262; 
appointed through eating cock's 
head, 51, rat-snake's head, 48; 
bslnished, 382, 397; banishes 
Prince, 127, 139; beaten, im- 
prisoned, and put in stocks, 349- 
351; beats Q., 260; becomes fire- 
wood seller, 397, horsekeeper. 



250, 252; beheads Q., 260; bitten 
by snake, 250; blinided by snake's 
venom, 436; buried, 309; buries 
infant daughters alive, 293; 
cheated by boy, Z51, doctors, 
440, Minister, 263, 264, monkey, 

243-247. Q.. "6. 197. "on, 347- 
351; cremated, 216, 409; death 
sentence on Minister, 194, Prince, 

96. 97. «95. 437; demon K. 35; 
deposed, 145; divorces Q., 152; 
drowned, 262, 264, 410, 435; 
eli^>es with Princess, 109; finds 
sister's husband, 251, 252; 
flowers stolen, 365; Gamar&la's 
son appointed K., 87; gives three 
tasks before daughter's wedding, 
362, two tasks to son, 335; goes 
to seice Yak&, 163, 164; grants 
Akaragane jungle, 165; hears law- 
suits or trials, 39, 40, 294, 295, 
391; killed by potter or smith, 
2x6, by villagers, 309; kills tom- 
tom beaters, 50, 51; knows 
animals' speech, 258; loses king- 
dom by gambling, 249, 252 ; mad, 
261 ; marries daughter to beggar, 
246, thief, 46, 47; marries frog, 
434; necessary for predecessor's 
funeral ceremony, 51; orders 
Minister to invent credible lies, 
352; provincial K. appointed, 
233; punishes innocent persons, 
311, 336-338; rears foundling, 
X95; recovers lost family, 38z*- 
383; returns to be eaten, 172; 
robbed, 41, 44, 347-351; robs 
subjects, 26X, 3xx; selected by 
elephant, 334, 38X, 382, by 
officials, 51 ; receives magic sword, 
358; sends for golden or long- 
haired Princess, X30-X34, Gama- 
rftla to kill lion. 2x8, turtle for 
fire-cock, X22 ; scheme to poison 
daughter, 294; secludes wives in 
vain, X2o; sets daughter as bait 
for thief, 46, 47; son killed in 
place of Brahmana, 438, 439; 
swallowed by fish, 382 ; tom-tom 
beater appointed K., 48; unable 
to decide law-suit, 215; woman 
made K., 93, 320 
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Kingship, provincial. 233 

Kinnaxi, and Prince, 362, 363; 
cremated, 308; death by biting 
tongue, 308; detains Prince by 
spells, 307, 308; reborn as infant 
and plant, 308 

Ki-roti, 100 ' 

Kissing son causes blindness, 437 

Knitting scarves, 314, 315 

Knox on cobra and polangSL, 28 

Kot, hu&baha, 103; vilakku p^Lnak, 

357 
Kot3., aided by grateful animals, 

362 ; cured by N&ga maidens, 365, 
366* Princess, 360; discovers 
thieves, 360, 365; marries Prin- 
cess, 362; mutilated by brother, 

359, 364 
KotikHpola, 40, 155 (? Polpitigama) 
Kukk&pitiya, 21 
Kuluppatjiyak, 396 
Kuru^iya, 73, 456 
Kurupitiya city, 18 

L&ha or Uhe, 21, 456 

Lament, for hire, 214; of animals, 

298, 299, man, 446 
Lamo, 329 
Lamp, standard, containing Prince, 

304-306; in treasure chamber, 

357 
Larin or ridi, value and weight, 452, 

453 
LSlfa district, 433 

Law-suits, claims, or trials: — Cat 
and ladle, iii; deaths of men, 
138' 139; elephant and waterpot, 
no, in; heard by K., 294, 336; 
theft of money, 215; thieves, 336- 
338; wife, 39, 40 

Leaf, cup, 132, 133, 161; missive, 
231, 232; plate, 67. 69, 433. 440 

Leopard accompanies Prince, 296- 
299; frightened by boy, 448, 
goat or ram, 440, 441; its in- 
gratitude, 447; killed by Prince, 
374. 375: " Sending," 177 

Letter, changed, 73, 74, 76, 291; 
fixed on tree, 286; despatched, 
73» 76, 231, 232, 251, 268, 269, 
294. 315. 316, 328, 332, 393. 394' 
401. 439 



Leveret married to Prince, 187; 

girl in disguise, 188 
Life in bird, boy, parrot, sparromr. 

437, plant, 308, sword, 36, 256. 

257, 266-268, 378, 379 
Life-index: — Assagai, 436, flower, 

35. 78, 81, 254. 257. 265, 268. 

herb, 436, lime tree, 35, 376, 378. 

milk, 36, pool, 35, 36, tree, 134. 

437 
Lightning strikes wicked persons.445 

lime, fruit for repolishing sword to 
restore life, 37, 257 ; magic, 227 ; 
tree as life index, 35, 376, 378 

Linschoten on black fowls. 216 

Lion, and bull kill each other, 22, 
23; cheated by jackal, 442; killed 
by snake's breath, 456; or tiger 
killed or driven off, 219; roar 
kills bull and jackal, 22; taken 
alive, 285 

Lizard, and iguana, 24; conquers 
tiger, 448 ; killed by Vaedd&. 25 

Lotus as life-index, 254; pool. 35, 
85. 297. 298, 307 

Louse and bug, 30 

Lucky and unlucky days, 9 

Madahapola, P.B., story by, 5, 27 

M&dampSr&la, his cultivation and 
marriages, 146. 147 

Madura K. falls in love with 
mother, 197 

Ma^uwa, 160 

Maerum kanaw&, 262 

Magical, articles: — Areka-nut, 375; 
arrow, 375; art, 197, ^99; bead, 
405. 408, 409; bird, 134, 401; 
boat, 133, 134, 267; bow and 
arrow, 65; bridle, 409; cap, 135; 
car, flying, 197; cat and parrot, 
133; cock, 402, 405. 407-409; 
cord, 402, 403, 406, 408-410: 
crocodile, 408; fishes, 408, 409; 
flower, 437; food, 434; fowl, 402, 
408, 409; frog. 403; garden. 402; 
garments, 252 ; grain of com. 405 ; 
goat, 408; hair, 437; hat, 201 ff.; 
horse, flying. 134, 198, 199; 
horse, 402, 408, 409; jackal, 405, 
407; life, 79, 177; limes, 227; 
mosquito, 408; necklace, 404; 
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408; obstacles. 124, 125, 434; 
oil. 179; ring, 129, 131-134. 3^0, 
361, 403. 404; rosary. 409; san- 
dal tree. 177; shoes. 135; spells. 
70, 78, 79. 119. 133. 134, 151. 
163. 164. 177-179, 226. 227, 267. 

301. 307* 340. 357. 358» 375» 407* 
409, 437, 448; stone. 177; sword. 
358; talisman. 135; thread, 79, 
163, 164, 227; tiger. 408; tree, 
1 77 ; turtle shell. 301 . 302. Power. 
62. 408. 410; of Gaaa. 53 ; of NSga 
maidens. 365. 366; of Naga or 
snake's ring. 129, 130-134; to 
create raw-rice. 123-125; put into 
thread. 79. stone. 177. Trans- 
formations. 401-410 

Magula or mangula, 69, 146, 343 

MahagS. and paramour. 217. 218; 
or mother-in-law escapes burning 
and gets thieves' booty. 226. 
228 

Mahinda IV.. K.. on powers of 
Assessors. 446 

Mahdsadha. 40, Z14 

Maina carries Prince. 443; young 
killed by cobra. 443 

Males in excess. 259. 260 

Maiu. 385 

Malwatta High Priest on old coins. 

454 
Man, and crocodile. 446; and greedy 

wife. 99-ioz; and leopard or 
tiger. 447; and snake. 447; be- 
comes K.. 372; bird form of, 445; 
burnt in watch-hut. 161 ; carried 
in bag by demon. 445. by vulture, 
81; disguised deposes Khan, 135; 
enslaved through gambling. 284; 
frightens enemy. 371. 372. tiger, 
448; kills and cooks demon's 
daughter. 455; kills lioness. 219. 
monkey and parrot that saved 
his life, 182; long-haired^ 132; 
personates Yaka, 161 ft.; returns 
to be eaten. 172; saves Princess. 
371 ; thought a demon. 180. 445 

Marambe. A. J. W., on Kandian 
measures. 456 

Maraya assists Vedaraia, 105. 339; 
cheated by him, 340. 341 ; present 
at death-beds. 339 



Mariyada Raman, iix; detects 
deity. 341 

Marriage, conditions, 99, 220. 221. 
320. 361. 362; custom, alleged. 
91, 188. 317; in church, 269; of 
Prince to Situ girl a disgrace. 
325; polyandrous, 18, 21, 158. 
159; postponed. 132-134, I97» 
198, 268; to seven sisters in suc- 
cession. 146; to sword. 320. 434; 
without ceremony, 99, 141 

Biassa or Masurama. 106. 127-129. 
136-138* 155, 241. 253-255. 273. 
305* 313-315* 328-330. 366. 453. 
454; double. 454, 455; golden. 
386. 387. 453. 454; pretended. 
240. 241 

Mataiana. his robberies and tricks. 

347 fi. 
Mayama. 1x5 

Measures. Kandian, 456 

Medical treatment: — Blindness, 
139, 443 ; elephant's madness, 185. 
186; fever, 297. 298; growth of 
child, 440; headache, 372; pesti- 
lence, 37; pretended illness, 79, 
80, 156 

Messengers killed. 232 

Mice or rats and cat, 447. 448 

Mi seeds, magic. 407 

Midum Amma. goddess of Rak- 
shasas. 167. 172 

Milk, as lif&-index, 36; fetched to 
cure pretended illness, 79, 80 

Millet cut by hares, 187 

Minis. 1x8, 1x9 

Minister, 153, 154; and K., 325. 
352, 353; cheats K.. 263, 264; 
daughter and Princess. 392 fE.; 
death sentence. 194; killed by K., 
262 ; seizes throne, 264 ; stratagem 
to save Prince, 307, 308 

Minister's son, accompanies Prince 
into exile. 286, 291; appointed 
Minister, 284; goes with Prince 
to trade. 272 

Moghul and servant. 75. 76 

Mdhini cheats Batmasura and saves 
^iva. 58, 60 

Money: — Anna. 444; cent, 234-236; 
cowry. 444; dinar, 215, 320; 
earnest, 235; French, values, 452 ; 
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gold, 92, 139, 140. 150. 151; gold 
kab&pava, 263, 454; masurama, 
386, 387. 453, 454; hidden in 
thigh, 366, in dung, 150, 151, in 
waist-cloth, 137-140; kah&paQa, 
45o» 454» 455; larin or ridi, 452. 
453; massa, donble, 454, 455; 
massa or masurama, 106, 127- 
129, 136-138, 155, 241. 253-255, 

273» 305» 313-315. 328-330* 366, 
453. 454.' measures for, 244; 
muhr (mohur), 399, 452; pagoda 
(warftgan). 131 , 408, 455 ; pa^ama, 
453. 455; pound, 234, 236, 239, 
243, 244, 249. 291, 452 ; pretended, 
240-242; rix-dollar, 453, 455; 
rupee, 139. 151. 201, 216, 243- 
245, 408, 444, 452. 455; salliya, 
453-455; shahi, 452; silver, 92. 
452-455; tdman, 452; tnttuwa, 

152. 454. 455 

Monk, and bear foetus, 61 ; and pre- 
tended Yaks., 164 

Monkey, and beggar, 343 ft,, 367; 
deceives K., 244-247; frightens 
cultivators and herdsmen, 247; 
killed by man whose life it saved, 
182; kills Yaksanl, 247; married 
to Prince, x88; outwits turtle, 

449 

Moon-blindness, 220-222 

Moorman, and R&kshasa, z68, 169; 
his cattle, children and goats, 
168, Z69; killed by elephant, 337, 

Mortars, rice, trample crop, 207* 
209 

Mosquito, a goldsmith, 353 

Mother-in-law, and daughter-in- 
law, 225, 228, burns her, 227- 
229, cheats her, 240, 241; 
drowned, 224. 228 

Mouse-deer, hare and parrot, 3, 4; 
induces bulls to fight, 23 

Mudaliyftr, 243-247 

Muhr. 399, 452 

MungawS, 79 

Mungus killed by Br&hma9a or 
widow, 27, 28 ; kills polang^, 28 

Mungus-boy, tricks of, 435 

Mutilation, 215, 359, 364. 449; 
compact, 71, 72, 75-77 

Mutu Kone. Pearl Fort, 443 



Naekata, 246 

Naeliya, 29, 456 

Naga, a Princess, 327; K. or cobra 
assists kind, kills unkind Prui- 
cess, Z04, gives gold and silver 
articles, 104, magic ring, 129, 13 x- 
134; power of gem, 129-13 1 

Naga maiden captured by hiding 
clothes, 366: kills K., 135; long 
hair, 135; maidens restore hands 
and feet, 365, 366, steal flowers, 

365 
Nfig&rjuna, 409 

Nala and DamayantI, 252; misfor- 
tunes due to Kali's jealousy, 252 

Names of husband and wife not 
mentioned, 102 

Nayide, former title of Chiefs' sons, 
441 

Needlework of Princess, 314, 3x5; 
Q., X15, 116 

Netting animals, 4, X2 

Nindema, 165 

Nobleman (sitflna), buried, X37; 
daughter marries Prince, 377; son 
becomes Treasurer, 222; wife 
bears turtle, X2Z, X22 

Nonsense tale, 384 

Noose of leather or raw hide set 
for deer, 6, 8, xz, X2 

Nose or finger cut ofE by compact, 

7i» 72. 75. 76 
Nouns, irregularity in terminatioijs, 

415; verbal forms, 4x6, 4x7 

Oath, 29, 83, X72, 256, 280 

Obstacles, magic, 434; bamboo, 
charcoal, stone, X24, X25; egg, 
fat, zailk-«ack, needles, pot, soap, 
water, 434 

OfEering at hidden treasure, X70, 
J 77. 357; to hill or tree deity, 
2x2, 2x3, 370, 372; to Rftkshasa, 
172. See Donon 

Oilman claims calf as boll's, 44X 

Omens : — Cry of crow, x 7, of cock, 5 x , 
of woodpecker, 6, 7, 12; injury 
caused to animals, X96. X97; 
counteracted by delay, 7, X96 

Omitted incidents, 457 

Oriole, golden, eaten by eagle, x6 

Otann^pahuwa, X58, 159 
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Baddy or rice dust eaten, 123-125, 
144, 281, 292 

FSla, 456 

Paeyap length, 452, 458 

Pagoda (waragan), 131, 408, 455 

Palace created, 105, 130-135, 437; 
underground, 358 

Palm-cat and mother, 189, 190 

Pflmula pettiya, 41, X49 

Paoama, 453, 455 

Pa&cftla K., 51; Q., 154 

Pa&dka, General or K. of demon8,35 

Paa<jiitayft killed cobra and saved 
K., 27 . 

Pa^^uk&bhaya K., story of, 438 

Paramour, Z18-120, 176, 2i2-2i8, 
296-298, 345, 346, 372 

Parody, 21, 156 

Parrot, and hare, 3; accompanies 
Prince, 296-298; assists Brflh- 
mapa, 131; bought by Prince, 
128 ; escapes from net, 441 ; friend 
of R&kshasa, 180-182; kept by 
Rftkshasa, Z72-I74; out of sea, 
133; recovers Princess and ring, 

130, 131 
Participle, form of, 417 
Pfirvati curses Ga^a, 53; unable to 

enrich Brfthmapa, 398, 399 
Pata, 29, 456 
Pfttaliputra, 334 
Peacock, wooden flying, 90 
Pearl Fort, 443; pearls in hidden 

treasure, 177, vomited by birds, 

455 
Pearson, Dr. J., on name of water- 
snake, x86 
People taken alive out of fishes, 385 
Percival, Capt., on coins, 455 
Pestilence cured by flower offering, 

37 
Pigs assist youth who saved them, 

361, 362 
Pinkama tor b^gars and cripples, 

92 
Pi^&ca kills boy, 448 
Pitfall to kill Prince, 330, 335 
Plate fragments as money, 240-241 
Pliny on bear cubs, 61 
Poisoning, 134, 189, 255, 256, 294, 

3X5» 327, 330; poisonous snakes 

as present to blind K., 436 



Polai(g& killed by cobra. 27; by 
mungus, 28; as " Sending," 250 
Polyandry, 18, 21, 158-160 
Polygamy, 59. 78* 120, 152, 165, 

327. 397. 399p 438 
Pool as life-index, 35, 36; at palace 

gate, 195; drunk dry, 299; of 

Apsarases, 297, 298 
Portents:— <:aw of crow, 17; crow 

of cock, 51 ; cry of woodpecker, 6, 

7, 12; injury caused to animals, 

196, 197 
Portraits painted, 433, 434 
Pots, household, 141, 244 
Potter chosen as K. by elephant 

and hawk, 382; frightens enemy, 

371; kills raja, treatment of 

corpse, 216 
Pound, 234, 236, 239, 243, 244, 349, 

291 » 452 
Precepts, Buddhist, 10, iz 
Prediction, 48, 51, 193, 258 
Pregnancy longings, 84-87, 102, 308 
Prince, abandoned by mother, 195 ; 
abandons wife, 252, 326, 327; 
abduction of wife, 130-134, 315, 
378, 379; accompanied or assisted 
by animals, 131-133, 296*299, 
361, 362; and ascetics, Z17; and 
is^nner, 76, 77; and foster- 
brother, 438; and Hettiyft, 273 fi., 
286 fi.; and lion, 285; and Minis- 
ter's son, 272, 283-28 , 291; 
attends school, 300, 363; avoids 
pit-fall, 330, 335; banished, 97, 
98, 127, 139. 220, 265, 285, 325, 
392; becomes ascetic, 119, cow- 
herd, 287, 301, cultivator, 265, 
268, drummer, 93, flute-player, 
98, gardener, 287, general, 332, 
K., 51, 131, 132. 197, 255, 283, 

299. 303* 309. 3i«» 333» 397. 
labourer, 76, 77, shop-keeper, 271, 

slave, 272, 286, Treasurer, 222; 
blind at night, 220; blinded, 443; 
bom in chank shdl, Z53; brilli- 
ance of, 114, 254; buried, 257, 
332; buys advice, 139-140, 
animals, 127, 129, wife, 3x3; 
changes letter, 291; cheated by 
wife, 118, X19; cheats HeUiy& 
273-281 ; consults magical books. 
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117; creates palace and Princess ; 
130; cures blindness, 443, 447, 
demon illness, 376; cuts chena, 
221; cuts ofE leg of ogress, 438; 
death sentence, 96, 97, 153, 174, 
195. 306, 328, 392, 396; eats 
master's food, 278, 279; escapes 
from dangers, 195, 198, 330, 332. 
333, slavery, 283, 291; elopes 
with Princess, 195, 198; falsely 
charged by step-mother, 95-98; 
feeds guards of magic tree, 177; 
£nds Princess in cave, 266, 311; 
flies on wax or wooden horse, 
i93f 19S** frightens thieves, 222, 
312; foundling reared by K., 195; 
giant, 373 fE.; (or man) gives 
blood to be drunk, 90, 93; gives 
master's goods away, 273, 274; 
goes for lotus flower, 297, 298, 
307, turtle-doves, 443, to trade, 
X31, 272, 310; his humble friends, 
375; imprisons wife, 326; in love 
with mother, 196, 197; inside 
lamp, 304-308; jtmips across 
river, 373; killed by bear, 53, 
by burning his sword, 257, 268, 
by villagers, 309, in well, 154; kills 
cattle as deer, 287, 288, cobra 
or snakes, 332, 334, 443, mad 
crocodile and leopard, 374, mad 
elephant, 294, master, 76, Prince, 
154, R&kshasas, 434, robbers and 
sister, 296, 298, snakes, 334, 434, 
wife through jealousy, 52, Yak&, 
377; learns women's deception, 
1 1 8-1 20; leaves country, 300; 
leaves his own body, 410; life- 
index, 254, 257, 265, 268, 376, 
378; life in sword, 256, 266-268, 
378, 379 ; lives with flower mother, 
193. 301 » Kinnaras, 307, 308; 
marriage to Situ girl a disgrace, 
325 ; marries carpenter's daughter^ 
93* girl found in cave, 103, 266, 
Hetti girl, 291, Kinnari, 362, 363, 
leveret, 187, low-caste girl, 309, 
monkey, x88, poor girl, 104, Prin- 
cess and her two friends, 397, 399, 
Princess bom from his blood, 117, 
RSkshasa's daughter, 437, Situ 
girl, 377, village girl, 113, 309; 



meritorious because spared by 
elephant, 307; mutilated, 77, 98; 
poisoned food given, 134, 256, 
315* 330; poisons wife, 327; 
ploughs after egret, 276, 277; 
puts horse-dung in master's 
clothes, 280, 281, 289, 290; rears 
egret, 153; receives advice from 
teacher, 329, magic food, 434. 
magic ring, 129, 131, 133, turtle 
shell, 301 ; recovers kingdom. 252 ; 
refuses to marry before sister, 
295; rescues Princess from rob- 
bers, 3x2, from snakes, X39, from 
Yak&, 266; revived when dead, 
257, 268, 298; revives dead, 434; 
rogueries, 273-29X; saves city 
from destruction, 311, infant 
sister, 293, 294; seeks Princess, 
268-27 X, dead wife, 52; shoots 
animals, 96, XX7, xi8; slaughters 
enemies, 379; slavery through 
gambling, 272, 286; sleeps while 
awaiting Princess, 269, 3x6; sold 
for a thousand masuran, 273; 
swallowed by crocodile, 297, 298 ; 
takes oath, 280; tells story, 52; 
ties up cattle, 275, 284; tasks 
before marriage, 443; unable to 
learn, 300, 328, 329; visits Prin- 
cess at night, X94 
Princes, abandon country, 253, 254; 
abduct Princesses, X03 ; banished, 
96, 97* 265; bom from eggs, 154; 
cut chena, X87; death sentence, 
97; falsely charged by step- 
mother, 95, 97, 98; game with 
oranges or pigeons, 95, 97; go for 
turtle-doves, 443; valuables, 103, 
X04; hares' eyes given as theirs, 
96; identified when guards, 92, 
382, 383 ; killed on wedding night, 
331. 332. 334.* kill snake, 404; 
life-indexes, 254, 257; reared by 
widow, 9x; revive dead Prince, 

257* 268 
Princess, and boy-magician, 403- 
405; and creeper cutter, 316, 3x7, 
319; and two friends agree to 
marry teacher, 392 fi. ; and trader, 
270, 271, 318; and VaeddSs, X17- 
119, 269, 270, 317-319; abducted. 
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91, 130-134. 266, 268, 3x1, 312, 

315. 316, 371, 378. 379; about 
to marry son, 196; bait for thief, 
46, 47; becomes N&gay& when 
poisoned, 327, shop-keeper, 270, 
271; bom from Prince's blood, 
1x7; brilliance, X13, 1x4; created, 
130; deceives Prince, xi8, X19; 
disguised to attract husband, 
326; does household work, 321; 
dresses as man, 270, 3x8, 320; 
(or girl) elected K., 320; elopes 
with fish-owl, 21, Prince, 195, 
198, thief, 46; escapes after 
marriage, 269, from prison, 326, 
from Vacddfts and others, 270, 
317, 318; falsely charges brother- 
in-law, 364; fights Ifrit, 409; 
finds husband by giving dftna, 
feast or pinkama, 92, 93, 270, 
271 ; finds long floating hair, 132; 
frog, 434; golden bed of, 3x2; 
golden or long hair floats away, 
130-133. 266; hears story, 52; 
husbands killed on wedding night, 
331, 334 ; identifies sons as guards, 
92; imprisoned, 3x5, 326; keeps 
husband's corpse in coffin, 257; 
killed by brother, 298, cobra, 104, 
husband 52, 327; kills husband, 
370; knits scarves, 3x4, 3x5; 
learns and teaches sciences, 3x3, 
3x8; learns dancing, 326; marries 
boy-magician, 405, 407, 408, 
brave man, 438, carpenter's son, 
90, 92, caterpillar-boy, X32, eight 
times, 33X. 332, farmer, 443, 
KoXSl, 362, Minister, 31 x. Prince, 

X54. 302, 377. 397. 399. Prin- 
cess, 3x9, 320, Sokk2, 369, thief, 
46, 47, 323, 399; needlework of. 
320; ordered to be buried alive, 
293; plots to kill brother, 296- 
298; poisoned, 327; polyandry of, 
x8<2x; postpones wedding, 9X, 
298 ; reborn as N&ga, 327 ; receives 
wealth from elephant K. or N2^a 
K., 103, X04; recovered by ani- 
mals, 130-X34, by wax figure, 3x9; 
seizes youth in room, 404 ; selects 
husband, 3x8; snakes issue from 
nostrils, X39; swoons at Prince's 



brilliance, 254; takes oath, 256; 
weighed daily, X94, X98, weekly, 
305; wife of fish^owls, 2x; writes 
letter, 268, 3x6, 393, 394 

Princesses, abducted, 103, xo8; 
buried alive, 293; daughters of 
bitch, 102; live in iorest cave, 
X03, 108; treatment by cobra or 
N&ga K., X04, of mother, X03, 
109; steal K.'s flowers, 360, 36X; 

. stratagem to catch sister's lover, 

195 
Prognostic, 94, 97, 98, 246 

Pronouns avoided, 417 

Punishments: — Beating, 2x4, 260; 
beheading, X27, 260, 352, 39X, 
392; burning in lime-kiln, 39X; 
burying alive, 98, X34; death, 52, 

96, 97. 194. 3^95. 197. 2x4. 258, 
298, 391. 446; exile, 97. 9^. 127, 
197. 265, 285, 325, 346; fine, 2x5; 
flaying alive, 320; giving as 
demon offering. 345; goring by 
tusk elephant, 337, 338; hangixig, 
46; impalement, 257, 3x2, 338, 
438, 45X ; imprisonment, 2x6; kill- 
ing in trap, 49; mutilation, 71, 72, 
75-77. 2x5, 359, 364. 449; pluck- 
ix^ eyes out, 96, 98; putting in 
stocks, 347. 348, 35x; throwing 
down precipice, 97; trampling by 
elephant, 307; tumixig K. mad, 
132 

Puseka, 345 

Qneen, abandoned by K., 250, 252; 
abducted, 382 ; adopts bought in- 
fant, X97; and daughter do house- 
work, 32x; and girl, XX3; and K., 
XI 5, XX 6, 258, 260; and thieves, 
32X-323; and young birds, 94, 

97, 98; assisted by cobra and 
devas, X04; Asura or demon 
figure shown as her child, X52. 
X54; banished, X52, X97; bears 
chank shell, X52, hundred ^gs, 
154; beaten, 260; becomes gar- 
land maker, 250, 251, servant, 
252; beheaded, 260; buys shark, 
152; Chief Q., 304. 327; compact 
with Jdgi, 408; does house work, 
32 X ; eats fruit to bear child, 152. 
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X54; false charges made, 95-98; 
jealousy, 253 ; kUkbd by lightning, 
445; misforttmea caused by dei- 
ties' jealousy, 25a: pierces eyes 
with spike, 96; recovers lost 
husbasBd, 851. 252, and children, 
3St, 382; removes thorn in 
cobra's moutii, Z05; sells fire- 
wood, 397; sends away Prince, 
285, 392 ; sends Princes for turtle- 
doves, 443; sews shawl, 115, xi6; 
sold. 382 ; teaches women's subtle- 
ty, 1x5, 1x6; tells K.astory,xz6; 
Treasurer's wife becomes Q., 262; 
turned into mule, 407 
Qneene, seven, 152; false cfaaxga by 
«ix, 152 

Races of animals, 442 

Rakshasa, and elephant guard, X07; 
and men, X66-X70: and tom-tom 
beater, 457; and Yak&, 169; 
boundary of, 169, X72; Inimt, 
X25; carried in sack, x68; creates 
cake^tree, X67; deoei'wsd by 
woman, 1x9, 457; disguises of, 
t69-i7i; drinks pool dry, 299; 
eats goats, 169. X72, his sons or 
youths, x46, 170-172, X78; 
Jewelled fire-cock stolen, X22, 125; 
foolish, X07, J 74; friend of man, 
X76, of crane or parrot, X80-X82; 
goddess of (Midum Amm&), X67; 
gold and silver goods, Z07, X72, 
174, x8x, 182; guards treasure, 
335; killed by Bhimasgna, 436, 
by eating charmed body, X79, 
by elephant, xo8, on refusing 
alms, X72; (or spirits) kill bride- 
groom on wedding night, 334, 
535; palace of, 82, 172; protects 
country, 436; re-birUi from Yak- 
sanTs bosom, 179; releases man 
on promise to return tA be eaten, 
or pro^de substitute, 1 67-170, 
X72, X76, X78; robbed by thief, 
i8x, youth, X74; unable to eat 
wakeful boys, X73; wife elopes, 
175; youths save travellers, 83 

Rfikrfiasas abduct Princess, 133; 
animals, dwellings and habits of, 
172, X74; driven away by man, I 



438; eat GamarSlas, 166; o3(ceed 
Yakfis in power, X69, 172, 179: 
fatal fight ot x66; not in Ceylon. 
172; oath not to eat visitors. 83 

RakshasT abducts Princess, X34: 
of Mooxnao, 168: assists 
or Fdnce, 434, 438; beoooses 
bee, 134; begs cakes, 167; boned 
alive, X34; carries Rlkshaaa in 
sack, x68; magic boat of, t33. 134; 
marries youth, 173 

Ram frightens leopard, 44X 

Rat, and turtle, 9, X2; assists deer 
to escape, xi, X2, BrShmaoa or 
Prince to recover stolen ring or 
talisman, X3X-135. Rats dig 
taanel, 326 

Ratpsnstee, 'vdiite, eating head con- 
fers sovereignty, 48 

Reaping custom, X47 

Ra^birdi, 35, 37, 52, 60, X79i 228. 

229. 308, 327. 35* 
Removable animal jacket, shell or 
skin:— Ass, bixd, crocodile, dog, 
woman's skin, 445; csterpillar, 
X32; hare, monkey, x88; mun- 
gus, 435; turtle, I2X-X26, 301, 

Return tQ earth alter death. 52, 
X43, 227. 228 

Rewards by K. or Princes, claimed 
falsely, 375, 451 ; daughter's hand, 
46; daughter's hand and half or 
share of kingdom, 46, 47, a95* 
3x2, 371 ; district and elephant's 
load of goods. 107, X64, 163, 350; 
district, elephant's load of goods, 
and a thousand masuran. 366; 
elephant's load of goods, 218, 2x9. 
266, 306, 360; five hundred 
maaursn, 255; kingship and 
offices, X22; Office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief or Minister, 372; 
offices, 186; presents or wealth, 
353. 374. 375. 440: Treasurer's 
poet, 222 



K., story of. 4^ 

Rioe. dust eaten, X23, X25, 144; 

field custom, 142, 147; mortars 

tied up for trampling crops, 207, 

209; pounded at grave, 448; raw, 

X23-X25 
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RidI (larin) value and weight, 452. 

453 
Ring, aif trophy, 119, lao; identifi- 

cation by, 197, 362, 363; in well, 

445; jewelled, of K., so6, X07, 

184; magic, becomaa Prince, 403, 

404, cures mutilated ]Kmtli, 360, 

tarns things to gcM, 133; power 

of NIga or maloe'e riag, 129, 134; 

scot in water-jar, 361-343 

Riiwr God aavee man, 434 

Rix-dollar, 453, 455 

Roads, bad and good, 272, 286, 292 

Robe hidden in thigh, 366; of 
Apsaras or Kftga maiden con- 
cealed, 366 

Robin, black, killed, 17 

Rolling on groand, a mark of grief, 

298. 299, 44* 
Royal Conncil, 327 
Royal Preceptor, 328, 331 
Rukh, 8z, 198 
Rnpee, 139, 131, 201, 216, 243-245, 

408, 444, 452, 455 



Saddhunanda Stfaavira, story by, 
272 

^akra as god of deiLth> 87, 88, okl 
man, 87, Z45; eats dtna and 
leaves presents, Z45; gives fruit 
to be eaten to bear son, 154; pre- 
vents arrow from falling, 49; 
sends rain, 14; white throne of. 

Sale of child, 197 ; land, 136; Q.. 382 
Sftli, Prince, marriage of, 309 
SaUiya, 453-455 

Sannyftsi, killed by Yak&, 79; per- 
forms speU for birth of children, 

78 
Sofpta-Kanyfis, 197 
SawQ-sarana, saw-sara^tak, 400, 421 
Scarecrow, 39 
Scarves knitted by Princess, 3x4, 

3x5 
School, 35, 89, 90, 1x5, x68, 173, 

230, 23X, 234. 300, 392, 400, 406, 

407; at pansala, 363 
Sciences leaxnt, by boy, 1x5, 

PHncess, 3x3, Yakfts, 35; tanght 

by PHncess, 3x8 
Seed and oot-tnm, 457 



Semi^consonants, omission or mis- 
use of, X62 

Senasurft. as leopard and polaiigft, 
a3o; his jealoosy, 252; induces 
beggar to gamble, 249 

Sendjngs, animal, 451; by Sena* 
surt, 250; by Yakft, 177 

Sentence, irregularity of arrange* 
aHttt, 4x8; seven headings, 418 

SCtuwa, 456 

Seven, amuQas. 147; blows, 348; 
boxes, 131; brides, Z46; caskets, 
chests, 437; chenas, X46;^iildren. 
X2X ; cocks, 409; cubits X33; dajrs, 

68, 69. 84, 93. X69. 2X5» 385; de- 
mons, 37x; divine maids, X97; 
fishes, 409; fish-owls, x8-2x; ma- 
gicians, 409 ; marriages, 33X ; pad- 
locks, xx9;pataB, 29; pieces, 22, 
X70; pots of arrack, 306; Princes, 
X27,x87, 265, 33X ; Princesses, 301, 
360; Queens, 152; seas, X57. 451; 
sons, 230, 3x3; wa^s, 97; wet- 
nurses, 373; widows, 364; wives, 
78; women, X87; years, 48, 409, 
443. Seventy-five masnran, 305 

Shthi, Persian coin, valne, 452 

Shark bought, X52; caught and 
eaten. 82; swallows chank, X52 

Shea's burning fleece fires build- 
ings, 45X 

Shillings, 453, 455 

Ship bought, 234-236; swallowed by 
fish, 385 

Shooting, 49, 64, 65, 96. 153. 353. 
270 

Sickle gets fever, 446 

Sisters, seven married in turn, X46 

Sitflna, buried, X37; daughter 
married by Prince, 377; reduced 
to poverty, 240; son becomes 
Treasurer, 220-222; wife bears 
turtle, 121, buried, 241 

6iva, and Batmasurft, 57 fi.; and 
P&rvati, 398; causes bridegrooms 
to be Idlled, 334; his bull visits 
earth, 211; saved by Mdhini, 58- 
60; s^t open, 60; teaches sootJi- 
saying, 58; tells atory to wife, 53 

Siwurftla assists travellers, 142, 143; 
celestial cars sent for him, 143; 
wife returns after death, X43 
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Six, acres, 76; bulls, 73; children, 
139; days, 389-391; friends, 436; 
maunds, 216; months, 133, 134, 
•I97» 343; sons, 84-87. Sixty 
yalas, 71 

Skin jacket or shell, removable, 123, 
126, 132, 188, 301, 302. 435, 445 

Sky near earth, 433 

Slavery, 273 fE., 284, 286; slave's 
head shaved, 272, sold for 1,000 
masuran, 273 

Smelling heads, 382 

Smith makes bow and arrow, 153, 
trap. 49 

Smoke eaten by deities, 436 

Snake, and man who saved it, 447 ; 
assists beggar, 185. 186; bought 
by Brflhmana or Prince, 1 2 7, 1 3 1 ; 
breath kills elephant and lion, 
456; deities ate men, 228; deity 
bums lovers, 120 ; drives elephant 
mad, 185; gives dog's form to 
girl, 445, magic ring, 129, 131- 
1 34' power to understand animals' 
speech, 260; issues from nostril 
of Princess or Q., 334; killed or 
cut in two, 228. 327, 332, 334. 
434; K. bites and disguises Nala, 
250, 252; kills bridegroom on 
wedding night, 332-334; venom 
blinds K., 436 

Sokka, beggar, story of, 367 fiE.; 
frightens enemy, 369; kills flies 
and thought a murderer, 367; 
plot to kill wife, 369; killed by 
her, 370 

Sokkft (Prince), and Hettiy&* story 
of his slavery, 285 fE., 457, 458 

Son, and mother, 223 fE., drowns 
mother-in-law, 224 ; killed instead 
of intended victim, 438, 439; 
made Treasurer, 228 ; wife burnt, 
227, 229 

Son-in-law cheats and mutilates 
GamarSLla, 71-75; mutilated, 71; 
(or servant) scalds father-in-law 
or master, 73, 76 

Sons deceived by sham money, 242 ; 
identified when guards. 92, 382, 

383 
Soothsayer, and boy, 355; finds 

hidden treasure, 355; pretended. 



becomes sub-K., 437, 438; rob- 
bery explained by, 45 

Soothsaying studied by Prince, 1x7; 
taught by Siva, 58 

Soul in cage, 445; in dead body, 410 

South, residence of smoke-eating 
gods, 436 

Sovereign, 452 

Sparrows* or swallows' nestlings 
killed by spines or thorns, 94, 97 

Spell, 58, 59, 79; Kala, 307; protec- 
tive, 119, 177, 178, 226, 227; to 
bear children, 78 ; to cause horse 
to void coins, 151; to find lost 
property, 437; to find or op^i 
treasure chamber, 357, 358; tso 
give magic power to articles, 375, 
407 ; to keep off demons, 1 77, 1 78 ; 
to kill R&kshasa, 179; to perform 
desired acts, 301, 375; to prevent 
movement, 70, 307, 340; to 
restore human form, 409; to 
revive mother, 448; to sail boat, 
133. 134; to seize Yakft, 163, 164 

Spirit, human, enters and revives 
dead animals, 408, 410; man's 
spirit leaves body, 409, 410 

Splitting stomach, 60, 74 

Statue, wax, made, 319 

Step-mother falsely charges Princes, 
95. 97. 98; pierces eyes with 
spike, 96 

Stocks constructed, 347, 348; maker 
and K. put in them, 348, 351 

Stone-bow, 253 

Stones as coins or valuables, 242 

Stories, how written, 413; story 
told, 52, 53, 116, 381, 382 

Subject governed by wisin, 414 

Subjunctive, form of, 417 

Subtlety of women, 115, 116, 118- 

X20 

Sulamb&watI city, 19 
Sun God, and fish owls, 20; assists 
girl. 104; moon and wind, story 

of, 433 
Swapna-m&laya, 415, 417; on length 

of paeya and watch, 452 
Swimming, 39, 82, 83. 298. 299, 379 
Sword , becomes wooden, 97 ; life in, 

36, 256, 257, 266-268, 378, 379; 

magic, 358, 409 ; marriage,320, 434 
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Tailor's clothes, story of, 440 

Talisman. 135 

T&malitta. 346, 433 

Tamarinds sown 263 

Tambi. innocent, executed. 338 

Tasks given: — To girl or potter — 
to bring bear's hair or milk, collect 
mustard seed or pulse, bring 
tiger's milk. 443. 444; to husband 
— to bring bear's, elephant's, 
giju-lihini's milk, and wrestle 
with Yaksani, 79. 8z; to Prince, 
two, 335. three, 363, 443, 444; 
to servant, or son-in-law, 71, 
76; to wife, — ^to bear son, 326; 
to youth, — ^to bring Nftga girl, 
135. before marriage to collect 
mustard seed, 362. plough yam 
enclosure, 361. select Princess in 
dark, 362 

Tavalama, 68, 69, 250 

Teacher and girl pupils, 392-396; 
cheated by magician-pupil, 401- 
409 

Ten, children, 165; cowries, 444; 
days, 201, 368; flies, 367, 368; 
marriages of woman, 99; ma- 
suran, 314; men, 448; peasants, 
442; pingo loads, 148; pounds of 
fritters, 434 

Texts of stories, 419 fi. 

Thief becomes K., 323; beheads 
brother or father, 41, 44, 46; 
elopes with Princess, 46; fsdls , 
from tree, 42, 45; hanged, 46; 
hides stolen money, 215 ; impaled, 
338; killed by Prince, 298; kills 
parrot that saved his life, 180, 
182; married to Princess, 46, 47 
323. 399; mutilated. 215; per- 
sonates K., 349, Yakft, 162-164, 
Rftkshasa, 181 ; plot to kill Prince, 
296, 297; puts carpenter and K. 
in stocks, 348, 351; rides tiger, 
456; robs YaJc&, 37; scalds sleep- 
ing man, 451 ; steals K.'s clothes, 
348-350, led ass, 206; thrown 
down precipice, 371; "tied to 
corpse and thought a Yak&, 179, 
180 

Thieves cheat each other, 321-324; 
killed by Prince, 296; made 



motionless by spell, 70; robbed of 
booty, 222, 225-226, 228, 229, 
steal flowers, 360. 361 

Thigh split and money or robe 
hidden in it, 366 

Thirsts, 90, 254 

Thousands : — Archers 125^ bags of 
rice, 236; din&rs, 215; gold kah&- 
panas,454; Kinnaris, 36^ leagues, 
133; masuran. 106, 127-129, 155, 
273; muhrs, 399; ounces of silver, 
III; pagodas, 408; pounds, 234, 
236, 249, 291 ; ridis, 453 ; robbers, 
125; rupees, 139, 151, 444; 
slaves, 151; stolen goods, 226 

Thread magic, 79, 163, 164, 227 

Three, animal guards, 182; arrows, 
437; bags of masuran, 254; 
brothers, 173; children, 105; 
cornered hat, 201; countries, 
254; cultivators. 189; days, 45, 
170, 269; districts, 303; doors, 
182; flowers, 254; girls, 393; gold 
coins, 139; gryphons, 444; houses, 
39, 216; hundred cakes, 39; magic 
obstacles. 123-125, 434; masuran, 
136; meats, 385; men, 118, 200, 
442; mi seeds, 407; months, 218, 
311, 312, 350. 378; omens, 196; 
paths, 35; pieces, 332; persons, 
363, 445; Princes, 253, 443; 
rogues, 205; ships, 310; sons, 
443; tasks, 362. 363. 443. 444; 
thieves, 336; thousand rupees, 
444; times, 307; trees, 205; 
truths, 354; turtle-doves, 443; 
widows, 123-125; women, 118; 
Yakfts, 35; years, 91, 340, 410 

Three-cornered Hatter's bull made 
goat, 200; his revenge, 201 ft. 

Throne of ^akra, 14 

Ti, 370, 416 

Tiger, and man or musk-deer who 
saved it, 446, 447 ; assists Prince, 
443; fights lizard, 448; foolish, 
loses crop, 446; frightened by 
animals, 441, man, 455, 456; 
ridden by man, 456 

Tdmfln, Persian, value. 452 

Tom-tom beater and Gamar&la and 
RAkshasa, 457; becomes K., 48. 
49; beaters killed, 49; beating, 50 
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Tongue bitten by man or woman, 
226, 229, 308 

Tortares: — ^Barying alive, 98; im- 
paUng, 257, 312, 338, 438. 451; 
pouring boiling pil into wounds, 
98; scourging witli thorns. 98; 
thirty-two. list of, 449 

Totagamu city, 21 

Trf^n ftff HQBiati fffW r *-* Bitch into 
golden pumpkin, 103, precious 
stones, 105; boy and magician, 
401-409; of man. 409; Princess 
and Ifrit. 409; Q. into mule, 407; 
woman into gold stool, Z04 

Transliteratioii, table of . 419 

Travellers* shed (ambalama), 55, 
73. 223 

Treasure, hidden, discovered by 
Sannytai. 79, soothsayer, 355; 
guarded by Yalc&, 79, by Jiani, 
335; human fledi offering to 
demon in charge, 79, 170, 353; 
procedure on taking, 79, 177, 
17^' 357: revealed by Yakft. 176, 
177 

Treasurer, and mad K., 261, 962; 
boy appointed, 239, rich man, 
228, Situ man, 222 ; seises thmne, 
262 

Tree, as life-index, 35 ; bears clothes, 
Z50 ; cut with hair or wax hatchet, 
443; deity personated, 212, 2x5; 
or figure as judge or witness. 2x5, 

2X6 

TVi-Si^hala, 303 

IVm pas-wissak, 305 

Ttannel dug by rats, 326 

Turtie, 29; and deer, 5^x2; and rat, 
9-X2 ; carried by crane or geese, 
442; disguised Prince, 30X, 302; 
goes for jewelled Fire-cock, 
Z22-I25; marries Princess, X22; 
out-witted by monkey, 449; re» 
esives three magic obstacles, X23- 
X25; turtle shell burnt, 126 

Turtle doives brought from Bsarl 
Fort, 443; turtle dove or pigeon 
lolls mate or young, X3-X5 

Turtle Prince, 30Z-303; becomes K., 
303; hunting episode, 302, 303 

Tuttuwa, X52, 454, 455 

Twelve, amuvas, betel^creepers. 



calves, dogs, haunches of venison, 
7X, 73; cubits, 132; fathoms, X32; 
furrows, 76; pearls, 177; persons^ 
X19; plates of rice, 1x9; sacks, 
238; soldiers, 232; years, 13X, 32X, 
333; years' drought, 447 
Twenty-five years, 138, 30X 

Ufakkiya, 156 
Udaya, dawn mountain, 362 
Uma and Batniasar&, 57, 58 
Uncle eboy's father, 356 
Ungrateful men kill animals tiiat 

assist or save them, 182 
Unlucky day, 34X 

Vaedd&, and deer, 6, 7; and iguana, 
24, 25; and Princess, X17. 1x9; 
finds Princesses in cave, X02, X03 

Vaeddfts and Princess, 269, 270^317- 

3x9 
Vedarila, cheats MftrayA, 339 fi.; 

presuripUctt of, 2X i stuck to 

bullock's skull, 66, 67 

Vibhisaaa, K., supines young 
Garufa to Brfthmaga. 198 

Vid«faft, K., 5x 

Vikramidxtya, story of, 334 

Villsger buried, 68, 218; corpse left 
at cemetery, 179, 225, 228; cre- 
mated, 308; fall ott joomsy to 
heaven, 209-2x1 

Vow, 345, 369-371 

Voweb shortened, 4x7 

VWturs carries off elephant and 
man, 8x; rears childMi, 436 

Walahft, derivatioii, 6x 

Wal-bowft, wikl cat, 55 

WagsSdipati, 19, 245 

Wasa, 20, X48 

Washerman, cheated and robbed. 

349* 350* revs and instrvcts 

tom-tom beater youth, 49*5X 
Watdi, length, 45X, 452 
Watch-hut, 62, 63, 63. 66, X48. x6i. 

9x7, 222 
Water, ordered to stop running, 

445; thirst, 254 
Waterhen, an areka-nut trader, 353 
Wax fiying horse, X93 fi.; melted. 

tp5 
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Weaver appointed Minister, 372; 

frightens enemy, 371, 372; kills 

demons, 371, tiger, 219; marries 

Princess, 371 

Wedding customs, 64, 66, 188 

Weighing Princess or girl, 194, 198, 

305 
Wheel, turning on, 450 

Widow kills mungus which saved 
her child, 27, 28; witch or ogress 
abducts Princess, 130-134 

Wife beaten, 151, 260; cheated, 
240-242; name not mentioned, 
102 

Wijaya-Bahu paid kah&paoas for 
relic casket, 454 

Wolf, fox and hare in larder, 56; 
out-witted by jackal, 449 

Woman abandons blind husband, 
339; abducts Princess, 130, 131- 
134. 378; appointed K., 93; 
becomes gold stool, 104; burnt, 

225, 227; cheats ascetics, deities, 
men, 1x8, X20, Badawi, 435; 
dancing, 155, 157; death sen- 
tence, 391; divorced for greedi- 
ness, 99, idleness, 146, sterility, 
78; elopes, 39, 160; frightens 
demon-expeller, thieves, servant, 

226, 229; impaled, 237; kills son, 
439; many marriages, 99, 158. 
160; prays for husband's blind- 
ness, 212, 2x3, 2x5, 2x6; pushes 
husband over precipice, 37X, 372; 
reaps millet, X47; rears lost chil- 
dren, 380, 381; returns to earth 
after deatii, X43; son assisted by 
BCftrayft, X05, 339 

Woodpecker, and deer, 5 ft.; makes 

evil omens, 6, 7, X2 
Wrestling, 8x, 82 

Yak& abducts Princess, 266, 31 x; 
afraid of R&kshasa, 169, X72, X79; 
at burial place, 179; causes ill- 
ness, 376; chief, general or K., 
35; deceived by woman, X2o; 
eats corpse, 36, people, 337; gives 



wealth, 176, X77; in log, 2x7; 
in tree, 169; killed by Prince, 377, 
by wife, 36; kills treasure seeker, 
79; life in sword, 36; mode of in- 
vocation, X63, X64; not usually 
man-eating, 36, X72; personated, 
162, 164; "Sendings" of, 177; 
visits woman in guise of man, X76 

Yak&, pretended, x6x ft,; attempts 
to seize him, 163, X64; carries off 
articles and bride, 162; grants 
made to him, X65 

Yakadur&, tongue bitten by pre* 
tended demoness, 226 

YakAs attend school, 35; emblems, 
35 ; learn sciences, 35, life-indexes, 
35; cultivate, trade, marry wo- 
men, 36, 37; forms of, 237 

Yaksani bears R&kshasa by bosom, 
X79; has no tongue, 226; her 
wealth, 247; killed by monkey, 
247; kills and revives man, 8x, 
82; pretended, 226; wrestles with 
man, 8x, 82 

Yaia, X9, 7X. 456 

Yama, 88. 327 

Ydgi deceived by woman, X20 

Young birds killed by step-mother, 

94» 97. 98 

Youth, banished for uselessness, 
220; becomes K.. X32, 135, 145, 
334; conceals coins inside thigh, 
366; elopes with R&kshasa's wife, 
X 75 ; frightens thieves, 222 ; jumps 
into R&kshasa's mouth, X7X ; kills 
snake issuing from wife's nostrils, 
334; long hair of, 132; made 
Treasurer, 222 ; marries Princess, 
36X, 362; mutilated by brother, 
359' 3^4* performs K/s tasks, 
36X, 362; robs and escapes from 
R&kshasa, X74, X75; set afloat on 
raft, X49; taken alive out of fish, 
299 

Youths, and R&kshasa, 171, X73- 
X75 ; change his sons' clothes, X73 ; 
eaten by R., X7X, X78; not eaten 
when awake, 173 
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